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AN AMERICAN OPERA 
FINALLY GIVEN HERE 


Legrand Howland Produces “‘ Sar- 
rona’’ in New York After a 
Long Struggle 


After ten years of effort, waiting and 
struggling against odds, and after a pro- 
duction of the work nearly two hundred 
times in twenty-two of the principal opera 
houses of Italy and Austria, Legrand How- 
land at last produced his opera, “Sarrona,” 
in his own country, at the New Amsterdam 
Theater in New York, at a special matinée 
Tuesday, February 8. 

There have been rumors of this per- 
formance for some time, but considerable 
mystery surrounded the matter, due, how- 
ever, to no other fact than that it was 
impossible to complete the final arrange- 
ments until the eleventh hour. To stage 
a European opera at one of the great opera 
houses, where everything is done system- 
atically and by routine, is comparatively a 
simple matter. But for an American, en- 
gaged in the pioneer work of getting an 
independent hearing in his own country, 
with the necessity of raising funds for 
the production, of interesting and gaining 
the co-operation of good artists, of recruit- 
ing orchestra and chorus, and of carrying 
out the thousand other details, it is a very 
different matter. 

There have been several productions in 
America of operas by Americans, but these 
have been facilitated by certain circum- 
stances not attending the performance of 
“Sarrona. The production of “Sarrona,” 
the opportunity for an operatic composer 
in America to make a direct appeal to the 
public was fought out in the arena—and 
a savage one it is—of New, York theatricai 
life. For these reasons the performance 
of Mr. Howland’s opera, and its popular 
success, were significant for the future of 
music as a creative art in America. 

The work was enthusiastically received 
The simple and direct melodic quality of 
the piece seized upon the audience in the 
very first scene. In the course of the work 
a repetition of one aria was demanded, 
and others could have been repeated with 
out a breach of taste had not the con 
ductor proceeded with the work regardless 
of the applause. 

Che text as well as the music is by Mr 
Howland, and concerns itself with a tragedy 
of India, with traditions and conceptions of 
Hindoo life and ideals, and with passions 
the most widely diverse. King Accaro has 
ruined his kingdom by his vices. Even in 
the moment of impending downfall he 
holds revelry with Philene, his favorite 
Greek dancing woman. The Queen, Sar- 
rona, is the only one who has the will 
and wisdom to act. She tries to save part 
of the kingdom at least for her child son. 
At this critical moment the child dies. The 
mourning Queen sees the King enter with 
his mistress, and with a devoted slave 
hides behind a statue of Buddha and wit- 
nesses the love scene between the King and 
the dancer. The lovers go; and the crowd, 
maddened by the trend of events, as well 
as in despair at the death of the royal 
heir, rushes into the courtyard. The crowd 
insults Sarrona, who thus deserted by her 
King and the people, and deprived by Bud 
dha of her son, declares that as queen, 
wife and mother vengeance is hers. 

[The Queen and the slave, who loves her, 
surprises the King and Filene at night in 
the palace garden The Queen begs thi 
King to kill himself and escape the igno 
miny of being taken and murdered. On his 
refusal she tries to stab him, but the slave 
takes the dagger from her and himself 
kills the King. Having thus, as a slave 
taken the life of the King, to save the 
Queen’s soul from stain, and because the 
law of caste must forever separate him 
from the Queen in this life, he stabs him- 


[Continued on page 8] 
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ALESSANDRO BONCI AS “FRA DIAVOLO” 


Music-Lovers Throughout the Country Will Have an Opportunity to Hear This 
Eminent Metropolitan Opera House Tenor Next Season, When He Will Make 


a Concert Tour 





Metropolitan Opera Company Wins 
$20,000 Suit Against Dalmorés 


A verdict of $20,000 against Charles Dal 
mores, the French tenor, has been given in 
the suit brought by the Conried Metropol: 
tan Opera Company to recover on a con 
tract between Conried and the singer, which 
the latter broke to join the forces of Oscar 
Hammerstein The sum of $20,000 was 
named in the contract as the penalty it 
either party failed to live up to its terms 


Hugo Heermann to Leave America 


Cincinnati, O., Feb. 8—Hugo Heer 
mann. the distinguished violinist, concert 
master of the Cincinnati Orchestra and 
member of the Heermann-Adler-Sturn 
Trio, announced to Musicat AMERICA to 
day that he has determined to settle per 
manently in Berlin, where he will devote 
himself to teaching. He has just received 
an invitation from the Lord 


Ente red at the Post Office at New yi 


Mayor of 


"ork 


Vienna to be the guest of honor at the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration to be given 
by the Austrian capital to the Philharmonic 
Society His son. Emile Heermann, will 
succeed him as concertmaster of the Cin 
cinnati Orchestra 


Metropolitan to Give Opera in Philadel- 
phia Without Guarantee 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 8—The Metropol 
tan Opera Company of New York an 
nounced here to-day that next season it 
will not accept a guarantee for its perform 
ances in Philadelphia, but will instead pro 
duce opera on its merits, relying upon sub 

scriptions from 

and produce a profit. For ny years the 
company has appeared in this city under 
guarantee of $7,500 for each performance 
[The belief ts general that the attitude of 
Mr. Hammerstein in demanding a guaran 
tee for next year caused the Metropolitan 
people to make to-day’s announcement 


opera-goers to pay expenses 


me = is matter of the Second Class 


BOSTON'S ORCHESTRA 
RE-ENGAGES FIRDLER 


Noted German Director Is Retained 
for Two Seasons More—Hiec 
Good Work Appreci 

Boston, Feb. 8.—The re-eng 
Max Fiedler as conductor of 
Symphony Orchestra for two m 
(1910-IIt and 191I-12) has jus 
nounced, and the news is gre 
siastically on all sides. 

This is Mr. Fiedler’s second 
foston. He first arrived in the | 
untrumpeted, without the prest 
friendship of the Kaiser or thi 


of years of efficient activiti 


country. It was known that he 
esteemed as .a conductor in Ha 
other European music centers, 
had made a _ successful appear 
“guest” conductor at one of tl 
of the New York Philharmonic 
in the season of 1905-06, but | 
ment by the management of t 
orchestra, as must inevitably b 
with a new figure in the musica 
city, was partly in the nature of 
ment. 

The experiment has proved at 
success Few conductors who ha 
here have so quickly adapted t 
not only to the routine of their 
to the life of the city Mr. Fied 
simple and industrious existence, 
himself with his scores to the ex 
most other things. He stands 
high in the affections and the 
his orchestra. From the beginni 
shown himself very thoughtful f 
terests of the men, and his régim: 
entirely free of any favoritism 
excellent English and from the 
the rehearsals have been held in 
guage. It is a pity that the cust 
possible with more of the gre: 
conductors for it tends to stre _. 
phasize the national motif in! national 
musical endeavor. The rehearsals, it is said, 
are longer and more strenuous than ever 
before. 

With the exception of Georg Henschel, 
the first conductor of the orchestra, who, 
perhaps, had not the facilities to fully carry 
out his ideas of program making, Mr 
Fiedler has shown himself without an 
equal among his predecessors, in the ar 
rangement of music for performance. More 
than any other conductor he has made 
modern music of absorbing interest to his 
audiences. He excels, particularly, in the 
music of Strauss, and at last Strauss has 
had a representative showing on the pro 
grams. Mr. Fiedler has been investigating 
the music of the modern Frenchmen with 
eager and receptive curiosity, and his dis 
coveries have had extremely interesting 
and profitable results in many instances, as 
the excellent performance of D’Indy’s B 
Flat Symphony. There has been much 
modernism in the programs, but the lists 
have never lacked at least one classic 
masterpiece. In common with Dr. Muck’s 
policy, there have been an increasing num 
ber of concerts, of undiminished interest, 
without a soloist, and the Pension Fund 
concerts have offered programs at mod 
erate prices which could hardly be excelled 
for substance and performance by any 
orchestra O. D 


Bonci Not to Abandon Opera 

Regarding the announcements in the New 
York daily papers saying that Alessandr: 
Bonci, the tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will not sing at that house next 
season and will undertake an extensive tour 
of America under the man 
Haensel & Jones, Mr. Bonci 
MustcaL AMERICA to state that, 
plans are not as yet fully formulated, h: 
will not abandon opera 


igement 


is authorize 


1 


able that his available time side tf 
yperatic performances, will be devoted to a 
concert tour under the above management 
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SYMPHONIC DANCE OF THE FUTURE 


How the Maze of Motives in Modern Music May Be Interpreted 
in Pantomime; the Premiere Danseuse to Express the General 
Mood of the Composition, Her Assistants the Secondary 
Melodic Phrases—Correlating the Dancer and the Musical 











By Rita Sacchetto 


The dance of the future will not te a 
revival of the choreographic systems of by- 
gone days. Would it not be preposterous 
for a painter to bend all his energies tow- 
ard copying Rubens or Rembrandt, or pos- 


sibly the Pre-Raphaelites, and then to label 





RITA SACCHETTO 


miére Danseuse of the Metropolitan 
Opera House 


‘esult of his creations, “the painting of 
‘uture”? And who believes that the 
e Greek melopeias built on wunisons 
id ever displace the symphonic poems 


of Liszt and Strauss and become the 
music of the future? 

The dance is evolving along the same 
lines which music has followed. Dance and 
music were probably born on the same day. 
Some young shepherd, in the exhilaration 
of a clear morning, perhaps improvised the 
first little melody on a simple reed. Then, 
impelled by the joy of life and youth and 
the beauty of the fields and forests, he es- 
sayed a few awkward steps, while his herd 
was grazing, for, as you know, dancing is 
the first means man or the lowest animals 
resort to instinctively to express joy, ap 
preciation. The child who catches sight of 
a favorite dainty, the young lamb running 
to its mother, the dog playfully greeting its 
master, all perform rudimentary steps akin 
to dancing. 

If our modern conventionality had not 
imposed a mask of impassibility and an 
artificial severity of countenance as a mark 
of good breeding we would all dance, we 
would all revel in an exercise which is born 
of a fervent belief in life and is conducive 
to physical and mental exhilaration. 

In fact, the ancients expressed almost all 
their concrete ideas through dancing, Those 
first steps of the young shepherd evolved 
through the ages into a thousand chore- 
ographic modes of increasing intricacy. A 
King once worshipped his god by dancing 
before the ark. Three hundred years’ ago 
gorgeous court ballets liad become the high- 
est form of enjoyment known to the mighty 
of the earth. And to-morrow—no, to-day— 
our more and more complex souls will re- 
flect themselves in a new choreography. 

We will not be revolvtionary.. Every 
healthy, natural change is the product of a 
slow evolutionary process. We will not go 
back, neither will we destroy. We will keep 
on adding to the treasures bequeathed us 
by the artists of yore, gratefvl for this 
wonderful inheritance. We will retain, of 
course, the rhythm of cadenced steps, and 
we will not forsake the caress of harmo- 
nious lines and motions. 

Who is the shepherd, however, who would 
attempt to render on his Pan pipes the 
maze of motives which are interlaced in a 
Strauss symphony? Who is the dancer 
whose one ambitious personality could vis- 
ualize all the recondite thoughts which 
modern composers have woven into their 
music ? 






























































Rita Sacchetto Illustrating a Principal Theme as Two of Her Assistants Portray 
the Subsidiary Themes 


Let me give you an example: A flutist 
can render perfectly the motive of the 
“Forest Bird,” in “Siegfried”; but how ri- 
diculously inadequate the flute would be to 
play either the motive of the Valkyries or 
the motive of Fate, and when these three 
motives appear at the same time on the 
bars of the score, how sad would be the 
plight of the unfortunate flutist. 

The same can be said of any modern 
dance. There is a general mood which per- 
vades the whole composition, one leit-mo 
tif which is the backbone of the symphonic 
structure, and the importance of which 
must be recognized. Let the first dancer 
devote all her art, her soul and her strength 
to the interpretation of that leit-motif. But 
yet she is still but one instrument of the 
whole orchestra. She must surround her- 
self with other artists who will play a 
choreographic accompaniment, embody, as 
it were, the other melodic phrases, the sec- 
ondary motives. It goes without saying 
that every one of the participants must 
make her steps, her poses, her facial ex 
pression, the motions of her hands and 


arms, correspond to the mood expressed by 
the melody she visualizes. Nor need one 
state that a dancer personifying fear, or 
impending doom, should not affect the lu- 
minous eyes, the supple motions of one ex- 
pressing joy or ecstacy. Thus only is the 
picture ever harmonious and complete; 
thus only do we derive that subtle enjoy 
ment which a concerto with orchestra gives 
an audience. Now and then the voice of 
the instrument played by the virtuoso will 
rise firm and pure, but again be followed 
by one other or two other ‘instruments 
which will blend their tones with that of 
the solosit’s piano or violin. Now and then 
a powerful ensemble will make all the mo- 
tives surge in a mighty wave. Thus 
the dance of to-morrow, or of to-day, as 
you will, could be characterized as sym- 
phonic pantomime. For to the steps and 
lines we must add the charm of descriptive 
gesture and facial expression. 

No; the little shepherd with his little 
Pipes of Pan must not be awakened from 
his slumbers. What message would he 
have for our modern world? 





BERLIOZ CYCLE BEGUN 


Marcus Kellerman Soloist at First Concert of Series Undertaken by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra 


The New York Symphony Orchestra be- 
gan its Berlioz cycle at a concert at ‘the 
New Theater on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 6. The program, which presented 
Marcus Kellerman, baritone, and Mr. Ver- 
ney, viola, was as follows: 

Symphony, “Harold in Italy; I. Harold in 
the Mountains—Scenes of melancholy and hap 
piness; II Procession of Pilgrims chanting the 
evening prayer; III. Serenade of a mountaineer 
of the Abruzzi to his mistress; IV. Orgy of the 
Brigands; Viola obbligato, Mr. Verney; Overture 
to “Benvenuto Cellini’; Excerpts from “The 
Damnation of Faust’; (a) Air of Mephistopheles, 
Mr. Kellerman, and Dance of the Sylphs, (b) 
Dance of the Will o’ the Wisps, (c) Serenade 
of Mephistopheles, Mr. Kellerman, (d) Rakoczy 
March. 

Mr. Damrosch prefaced the program 
with an interesting talk on Berlioz, in 
which he made the rather daring statement 
that Berlioz was the greatest composer that 
France has produced. Mr. Damrosch 
pointed out that before Wagner had come 
to the front, Berlioz had created his master- 
pieces and had also been the inventor of 
the “leading motive” which figures so 
greatly in the work of Wagner and other 
moderns. He also made the point that 
Berlioz’s romantic and revolutionary spirit 
freed France from a contemporary devotion 
to dry academics in art. He said further 
that he thought that Berlioz’s day had not 
yet arrived in America, but that it was 
certainly coming. 

Since Berlioz based his orchestration 
upon the individuality of the instruments, 
as sO many voices, each with its own pecu- 
liar character, most of the halls in which 
our modern concerts are given, Mr. Dam 
rosch explained, are too large to gain the 
best effect. He thought, therefore, that 
the New Theatre would be a particularly 
desirable place to perform the works of this 


master. Mr. Damrosch then gave an analy- 
tic sketch of the “Harold” symphony, with 
the aid of a piano, pointing out its chief 
characteristics and themes. 

The symphony was certainly interesting 
from the standpoint of instrumentation, 
especially when one reflected upon the time 
in which it was produced. 

The “Procession of Pilgrims” seemed 
monotonous beyond artistic justification, but 
the movement ends in a remarkable alter- 
nation between high chords and pizzicato, a 
half tone off the key in the bass, which is 
unquestionably responsible for the end of 
Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zarathusra.” 

The “Orgy of the Brigands” might pass 
nowadays as a rather mild and gentle love 
scene of Strauss; at least, it is less of a 
saturnalia than the love scene from 
“Feuersnoth,” heard from time to time at 
orchestral concerts. 

Mr. Verney discharged well his 
what ungrateful task—that of representing 
such a Childe Harold, a “melancholy 
dreamer,” with a viola obbligato, which 
wanders through the scenes of the sym 
phony. This obbligato is in no sense a 
virtuoso part, as in a concerto, but the 
expression of a gentle and reflective in 
dividuality. Nevertheless, it might hav 
been better had Mr Verney stood forth 
from the orchestra as if for the playing of 
a concerto, for the part, being naturally 
obscure, requires as much prominence as 
can well be given it, and Mr. Verney’s fine 
tones were not always heard to the best 
advantage. 

Marcus Kellerman was a forceful and 
magnetic Mephistopheles. He inspires con 
fidence, first by his big and solid appear 
ance, and second by his voice, which is as 
big as himself, substantial and musically 
satisfying. He sings also with much dig- 


some- 


nity, and with good attention to phrasing. 
He called up the sylphs and will o’ the 
wisps with the necromantic dignity with 
which Klingsor is wont to call up the 
shrieking Kundry, in the Berlioz air, which 
has not much to say for itself, though it is 
effective by virtue of having so powerful 
an advocate as Mr. Kellerman. After the 
more brilliant serenade he was recalled and 
greatly applauded. 

The “Benvenuto Cellini” overture was 
brilliant, though rather coarse in its themes. 
The dances from “The Damnation of 
Faust” were by far the most charming 
orchestra numbers on the program. 

It is well that such a thorough represen 
tation of Berlioz should be given, for his 
work is none too well known. Whether 
the giving will bear out Mr. Damrosch’s ex- 
pectations and prognostications remains to 
be seen. ARTHUR FARWELL. 





Puccini Wants to Visit Us Again 
Rome, Jan. 25.—Puccini’s visit to America 
gave him a great love for that country 
His memory of New York is of a long 
succession of banquets and _ kindnesses 
He would like to return there, but not as 
Puccini, the composer. He wants to go 
and study the country incognito. This, 
however, he will not be able to do probably 
for some time. Puccini’s opera, “Maid of 
the West,” based on Belasco’s “The Girl 

of the Golden West,” is near completion. 





Myrtle Elvyn in the Far West 

Cuicaco, Feb, 4.—Myrtle Elvyn is on 
tour in the West, and during the past week 
was heard in Butte, Mont., on the Ist, and 
in Spokane, Wash., on the 3d. On the 8th 
and trith she is to appear in Bellingham 
and Everett, Wash. Miss Elvyn is meeting 
with her usual success G. R. E 


Sophie Traubmann gave a reception and 
operatic concert at the residence of Mrs 
Paula Herzig in West Ejighty-sixth Street, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, January 
30 Dr. Ballard. baritone, and Dr. f, 
Mendelsohn were the assisting soloists 





MME. MELBA BOOKED FOR 
COVENT GARDEN SEASON 


An Unusually Long List of Stars and 
Operas Announced — Engagements 
of Martin and Zerola 


Lonpon, Feb. 5.—A _ particularly long 
season has been mapped out for Covent 
Garden. It will begin Saturday, April 23, 
with “Tristan und Isolde,” and continue 
through eighty-five performances, exclusive 
of matinées. This will make a season of 
more than fourteen weeks. Numerous ap- 
plications for subscriptions already received 
indicate a prosperous season. Mmes. Melba 
and Tetrazzini will be included among the 


stars, and two newcomers whose advent 
will arouse the greatest interest will be 
Riccardo Martin and Nicola Zerola. Great 


things are expected of both by the London 
public. 

Seasons of German, French and Italian 
opera will be given. Wagner’s “Ring” will 
be revived, and, among the popular modern 
French works, “Samson et Dalila,” “Pelléas 
et Meélisande,” “Louise,” as well as the 
often-promised “Habafiera,” will be sung. 
Mmes. Kousnietzoff, Destinn and Edvina 
will be among the prima donnas, and art 
ists who will make their first appearance 
at Covent Garden will include Mmes, Eliza 
beth Amsden, H. Demellier, and Zoral 
Dorly, sopranos; Alys Mutch, contralto; M 
Franz, of Paris; Arthur Sheureux, of 
Brussels: M. Rostowsky, of St. Petersburg, 
tenors; M. Baklanoff, of St. Petersburg, 
and Edmund Burk, of The Hague. basses 


Has Libretto, Seeks Composer 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7.—Arthur Nowa 
kowski, a well-known teacher of voice cul 
ture of Philadelphia, has just completed the 
libretto of a grand tragic opera in three 
acts, and is anxiously seeking for a com 
The work is elaborate in design and 
The plot deals 


poser. 
the scene is laid in Mexico. 
with a political question. 
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A STRIKING SCENE FROM OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S PRODUCTION OF “ ELEKTRA”’ 








“Elektra” (Mme. Mazarin, in the Foreground) Beginning Her Dance of Joy After the Avenging of Her Father’s Murder. 


(Mile. Baron) 


On the 





Is “Chrysothe mjs” 


Extreme Left 





BLOOMFIELD=-ZEISLE 


R’S ART 


IS REVEALED AT ITS BEST 


Annual New York Recital of American Pianist Is Extended Half an 
Hour by Insistent Demands of Her Hearers— 
Carnegie Hall Crowded 


Lovers of the best in the pianistic art 
realize that the annual appearances of Fan 
ie Bloomfield-Zeisler afford 
most superlatively delightful experiences 


some of the 


‘tf the musical year and consequently never 


fail to crowd the house at fer recitals 


season, 


ller first concert of the 
Hall last Saturday 


present 
riven in Carnegt atter 
OT], demonstrated conclusively how firm 
hold she has on the New 


that 


affections of 
,ork cones rtgoers, for the audience 
lled the hall 


sm always at the 


\t the conclusion of the first division of 


was immense and enthu 


boiling point 


hearers permitted her to 
recalls, but it 
lent that everybody was reserving him 
little later in the 


le program the 


tire atter tour Was very 


herself for a matter 


And when 


cting a supply of encores. 
1.30 o'clock the regular program had 


en brought to a brilliant end, one-half 


e remained quietly in their seats 
vaiting developments, while the other half 


took themselves to the edge of the 


plat- 


rim and 1 determined manner signified 
leir intentior f remaining there until 
ll their demands for extras had been com 


ed with The result was that Mme 

re uned at her instrument over 
ilf hour longer, and even then it was 
lv | the lights that the 


‘ 1! | » 
crowd was matty obliged to re 


ruishine 
guishing 


Che great pianist was in her finest artisti 
| and what this Staten 
ds 1 urther comment. Her 


1 
rent impiies 


program, 


though not as 
has been 


too, interesting, even 
consistently on a high level as it 
during the past two years 
Brahms’s Rhapsody, op. 79, No 
followed by 


Was 


- a oper d 
thre« 


the program and was 
short Beethoven numbers—the delightful 
little Minuet in E Flat. the “Chorus of 


Purkish march 


while Men 


and tl 
\thens,”’ 


Dancing Dervishes” 
from the “Ruins ot 


delssohn’s “Variations Sérieuses col 
cluded the first section The second con 
sisted of Chopin’s sonata, op. 35, and the 
third of short numbers by Schuett, Cha 


minade, 


and Moszkowski, Schubert’s “Er! 
king,” Henselt’s 


“Bird Study,” and best ot 


all, Grieg’s “Ballade” in G Minor 
Mme. Zeisler’s playing 1s a superb co 

bination of qualities, both masculine and 
feminine, such as few other women pianists 
an equal and none surpass. Her technical 
mastery of every concel, able difficulty of 
the keyboard is unerring, and all this wor 
derful mechanical skill is placed at th 


1 


service of an intensely emotional temper 
ent, a irresistible nerve ws energy, an 
in inte t that commands the subtlest 
terpretative secrets Her tone is ravish 
gly beautiful lit ind st 
iffused with lus 5 Her rend 
rs of the three short Beetl é umbers 


roused the audience to 


nthusiasm and two of them 


eater Ch Dank he Dervish S 
yed at a whirlwind speed, yet v 
y One of the greatest t 
tes which can paid her art is th la 
that she actually trived t mak t! 
Spt kably tires ( Viet S 
sound terestin 
But fter all, it was the (¢ 
the Grieg numbers tha he : her 


reading of the 
to musk lovers 
sections of the 


greatest heights Her 

former’s sonata is not new 
In the opening and closing 
funeral march she somewhat 
heartrending poignancy of the music by too 
tempo and insuf 
The first 


mitigates the 
great an acceleration of 
ficient accentuation of the 
movement, however, is an heroic achieve 
ment, one of the significant details 
of which is the import with which 
she invests the deeply muttered fragments 
‘f the initial theme at the 
development The last division 
the “rushing of the wind over the graves” 


bass 


most 


sinister 


opening of the 


section 


was done with uncanny effectiveness An 
equally superb achievement was the Grieg 
number—a marvellous work, one of the 
most wonderful contributions to the litera 


piano in the last thirty years 
grandest achievements, 
future, and, as such, 


is tahooed bh Mm«e 
ndering of the splendid melodies, 


ture of the 
Like 


it is still music of the 


most of Grieg’s 


proressiol al pianis 


7 isle r’s T¢ 


bold, rugged and <otic harmonies and 
striking tone olors could not have been 
improved upor The range of dynam 
radations his musi ills for wrists ot 
steel and the pianist frequently rose to 

naxes of orchestral sonority It must 
have been a1 <hausting feat, yet soon atter 


rendition ot 


“Erlking,” 


Zeisler gave a thrilling 


nscription oT the 


with as little show of fatigue as though 
she had just begun to play Even in her 

re divis she g further exhib 
on of physical endurance by playing to 
gether with sev ther numbers Chop:n’s 


, Flat Polonaise, H. F. P 


Splendid Opera House Planned for 


Berlin 
By 6.—Berlin’s new era 
Sé \ n iention ha reat en 
\ MEI ‘ ( ¢ t 
tut eauty < parable 
that the Paris Ope riouse It 
yst $1,000,000, and will be ready for 
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Flena Gerhardt to Visit America 

Lonpon, Feb. 4.—Elena Gerhardt, the 
yvreat lieder singer, will visit America next 
all. Arrangements to enable her to make 
the tour have just been concluded 

Miss Gerhardt has a admirer in 
\rthur Nikisch, who often accompanies 
her in her songs. She received her musical 
education at the Conservatoire in her 
native Leipsic and as the pupil of Mme 
lLledmondt 


great 


Tina Lerner in Montreal 
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New Theatre to Produce “Beethoven” 
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Beecham Orchestra’s Tour Postponed 
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PITTSBURG PLANNING 
ENDOWED ORCHESTRA 


Committee Hopes to Raise $50,000 
to Support a Still Larger 
Symphony Society 

PittsspurG, Pa., Feb. 7.—The Pittsburg 
Symphony Orcestra is to be placed on an 
endowment footing, if plans proposed are 
carried to a successful conclusion. The 
idea has been formulated by Col. J. B. 
Finley, chairman of the orchestra commit- 
tee, and a number of prominent Pitts- 
burgers, who are endeavoring to raise $50,- 
000 a year by having five hundred persons 
take out life memberships in a new or- 
ganization to support the orchestra and for 
which membership they shall pay $100 a 
year. If the plans carry, then the Pittsburg 
Orchestra will be increased from sixty-five 
to eighty-five men, 

In discussing the organization’s future 
with the representative of Musicat AMErR- 
1cA, Colonel Finley, who is one of Pitts- 
burg’s most prominent manufacturers and 
financiers, said that the committee should 
know within ten days what success can be 
hoped for. 

“The entire proposition,” said he, “is up 
to the music-loving people of Pittsburg. 
Heretofore the orchestra has been sup- 
porte! largely by guarantors who have 
pledged $1,000 a year to make up any deficit 
that might arise. The organization this 
year has forty-four guarantors. These 
contracts with guarantors are only made 
every three years and then must be re- 
newed, The contracts with the present 
guarantors expire this year. We now want 
to secure sufficient memberships in a new 
organization that will insure its perma- 
nency. This done, the orchestra will be 
increased from sixty-five to eighty-five 
men, making it without doubt the best in 
the country. All contracts with the Pitts- 
berg Orchestra expire at the close of this 
season, and the matter of reorganization 
will rest entirely with the proposed new 
organ zation that has been suggested.” 

‘The men who have formulated the idea 
to endow the orchestra are Colonel Finley, 
James I. Buchanan, for many years chair- 
man of the orchestra committee; J. B. 
Shea, W. N. Frew, James H. Park, John 
Eaton, William C. Hamilton, E. Z. Smith 
and Edward A. Woods, nearly all of whom 
are very wealthy men. The plan to endow 
the orchestra has been outlined in a circular 
sent to friends of the orchestra. 

It is proposed to create a corporation 
having three classes of membership—con- 
tributing members, who shall pay annual 
dues of $100; life members, who shall pay 
$2,000 and be exempt from further dues or 
assessment, and founders, who shall pay 
$5,000 and upward, provided, however, that 
all persons her tofore contributing to the 
support of the Pittsburg Orchestra as guar- 
antors shall be entitled to become founders 
upon the payment of $5,000, less the amount 
heretofore contributed to the support of 
the orchestra, not exceeding $3,000. Thus, 
if a former guarantor had paid $3,000 he 
may become a founder on the payment of 
$2,000. The founders’ memberships shall 
be perpetual, and transferrable subject to 
the approval of the membership committee. 
All moneys received from life member- 
ships and founders’ memberships shall be 
invested and the income used to support 
the organization. If persons desire to give 
outright $2,000, then the interest of the 
money invested at 5 per cent will amount 
to $100 a year, the sum necessary to pay 
the members’ dues. 

Colonel Finley states that a membership 
carries no special privileges to entertain- 
ments, for tickets must be bought to all 
concerts, as heretofore, It is believed that 
sufficient civic pride in Pittsburg’s Or- 
chestra will be taken to insure for the 
orchestra a permanent existence. The 
Pittsburg Orchestra was founded by the 
Art Society of Pittsburg in 1895. The 
first director was the late Frederick Archer. 
Victor Herbert came to the organizé ition in 
1898 and left in 1904, when Emil Paur 
took up the directorship and has been in 
charge ever since. sp & & 








Vanager Anderson Fills Choir Positions 


A number of prominent church choir 
positions have been recently filled by Wal- 
ter R. Anderson, who seems to have facilli- 
ties for negotiating prominent solo posi- 
tions in the church choirs of New York. 
The following positions have been filled 
through the Anderson Bureau within the 
last week: Solo soprano at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Brick Presbyterian Church and Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, Brooklyn; 


solo bass at the Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, and solo tenor at the 
Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, N. J. 


MODERN COMPOSITIONS 
ON MR. STOCK’S PROGRAM 


Seventeenth Concert of Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra Given Over To 
the Later-Day Writers 
Cuicaco, Feb. 7.—The seventeenth pro- 
gram of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
did not seem to meet with the usual degree 
of popular favor. The works presented 

were: 








Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare by Schein- 
flug; Symphony in A Flat, he 555 by Elgar; 
Rhapsodie Espagnole, by Ravel; relude ““L’Aprés 
Midi d’un Faune,” by Debussy, and Scherzo, 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,”” by Dukas. 


This program could be classed as dis- 
tinctly modern in every sense, and Mr. 
Stock’s reading of the scores was com- 
prehensive and masterly. Under his baton 
the ensemble of the players is perfect, 
which, however, is no uncommon feature of 
this organization’s performances. 

Mr. Stock has the happy forethought in 
arranging his programs to close with a 
composition which “will relieve the tension 
prodvced by the larger and more serious 
ae. In this instance the Scherzo of 
Dukas served his purpose to a_ nicety. 
Having preceded it with fanciful stories, 
he chose to conclude the program with a 
composition tased upon a poem by Goethe, 
which relates the experience of a sorcerer’s 
apprentice who presumed to emulate his 
master, hut met with direful resrlts. 


G. R. E. 





ZENATELLO SILENCED 


Hammerstein’s Italian Tenor Objects 
Because He Has No Chance to 
Sing. 

Since. Decem!er 27 Giovanni Zenatello, 
the Manhattan Opera Company’s noted 
Italian tenor, has not been giv en an oppor- 
tunity to appear in any of the operas pro 
duced by Mr, Hammerstein, and the fact 
is causing the singer much anxiety. Last 
week he had his lawyer call on the im- 
presario, but obtained no satisfaction. The 
legal light was informed that there was 
nothing in Mr. Zenatello’s contract requir- 
ing Mr. Hammerstein to discuss his ap- 
pearance or non-appearance with a lawyer. 
It is stated that Mr. Zenatel!o’s contract 
calls for forty-five appearances during the 
season. Thus far the tenor has heen heard 
only fourteen times in New York and 
Philadelphia and, to complete the forty-five 
guaranteed, he must sing thirty-one times in 
the six or eight weeks remaining of the 
season. It is understood that Mr. Zena- 
tello received $1,300 for each of his ap- 
pearances at the Manhattan or at Hammer- 
stein’s Philadelphia Opera House. This 
would mean, according to Mr. Zenatello’s 
understanding of his contract, that even 
if he does not sing again, Mr. Hammer 
stein will owe him something like $40,000 

at the end of the season, 

During the last few weeks Mr. Hammer- 
stein has been using his newer tenors, John 
McCormack and Nicola Zerola, in the 
Italian répertoire. 





Francis Macmillen in London 


Lonpon, Feb. 1 —Francis Macmillen is in 
London this week, fresh from his recent 
successes in Austria, where he has been 
touring during the fall season. During the 
holiday season he has been the guest of the 
Duke and Duchess Lante della Revere, at 
their wonderful villa at Orte, near Rome. 
Mr. Macmillen comes to England for a 
series of concerts in the provinces, includ- 
ing an engagement to-night with the cele 
trated Halle Orchestra of Manchester, 
under the baton of its eqvally celebrated 
conductor, Hans Richter. Mr. Macmillen 
will play ten concerts in all, returning im- 
mediately to Rome, where he is to play 
at the Corea orchestral concerts on Feb- 
ruary 16, giving a concert of his own later 
on in the month. 





Max Heinrich Assists Marum Quartet 


An interesting Schubert program was 
given in Cooper Union on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week by the Marum Quartet 
and Max Heinrich, baritone. The program 
included the Quartet in A Minor, op. 20; 
Quintet in e Major, op. 163; and this group 
of songs : “ Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” “Die 


Post,” “Friithlingsglaube” and “Die Tauben- 
post.” 
The Marum Quartet is a well balanced 


and artistic chamber music organization, 
and played at its best in the Schubert 
night. Mr. Heinrich sang with intelligence 
and in good voice. Bernard Altschuler was 
the assisting artist. 


CHOPIN PROGRAM BY 
MME. SZUMOWSKA 


Noted Boston Pianist Attracts a 
Large Audience to Her 
New York Recital 


One of the largest audiences seen in 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, this season 
was that which attended the recital given 
on Monday afternoon by Mme. Antoinette 
Szumowska, the eminent Polish pianist, 
whose work has called forth the admira- 
tion of Paderewski, 

The program was devoted solely to 
Chopin, and comprised the E Major Noc- 
turne, the G Minor Ballade, three Etudes 
and Preludes, two Mazurkas, the A Flat 
Polonaise and the Sonata op. 35. In addi- 
tion to these the audience obliged her to 
add two more numbers, so she played the 
D Flat Waltz and a Mazurka. It is seldom 
that artists are heard at their very best 
in the opening selections of a program, 
but in this respect Mme. Szumowska is a 
notable exception. She played the Etudes 
and the Ballade in a manner that roused 
her hearers to the most extravagant man- 
ifestations of pleasure and later she was 
presented with some handsome floral offer- 
ings. She played with admirable subtlety 
of shading, her passage work in the lace- 
like F Minor Etude being remarkably fine 
and unmarred by any tendency to blur. 

The “Butterfly” Etude, hackneyed as it 
is, sounded ingratiatingly fresh and pleas- 
ing at her hands, and her delivery of the 
very last phrase was surprisingly original. 
The Ballade was played with careful at- 
tention to its successions of lyrical peace- 
fulness and passionate storminess. The 
short numbers at the close of the program 
were also given with appropriate tender- 
ness and poetry, and she was much ap- 
plauded for her work in the exacting 
sonata. 








Peabody Students’ Recitals 


BALTIMorRE, Feb. 7.—Two interesting stu- 
dents’ recitals were given at the Peabody 
Conservatory last week. On Monday after 
noon the participants were students under 
Ernest Hutcheson and J, C. Van Hulsteyn. 


The pianists were Blanche Bell. Minna 
Thornton, Ralph Goldsmith, Hortense 
Gundersheimer, Marie Hansen, Rhea 
Plaenker and Frederika Perlman. Harry 


Sokolove was the violinist. On Wednes- 
day afternoon students under Louis Bach- 
ner and Mr. Van Mulsteyn were the reci- 


talists. Piano numbers were rendered by 
Esther Cutchin, Eugene Bonner, Elmer 
Vogt, Elizabeth Hain and Elsa Murray. 


The violinists were Helen Weishampel and 


Abe Baderack. W.J.R 





Dr. Wiillner’s Baltimore Recital 


BaLtimore, Feb. 7—Dr, Ludwig Wiillner 
gave a recital at the Lyric last Monday 
which charmed a large audience. It was a 
delightful evening of German song, and the 
entire program was wonderfully rendered. 
The selections were by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Hugo Wolf, Rubinstein, Chr. Sinding, 
and Richard Strauss. Dr. Wiillner added 
the “Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann, and 
in response to applause repeated Heine’s 
song, “Ein Weib.” Coenraad V. Bos was 
the sympathetic accompanist that he al- 
ways is. ee 





President Taft Joins in the Applause 
for Amato 


BALtimorE, Feb. 7.—Because of Pasquale 
Amato’s great success at a recent musicale 
in Baltimore, he was welcomed with warm 
applause when he made his entrance on 
the stage of the Lyric Theater in “La 
Gioconda,” given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on Wednesday of last week. 
President Taft evidently enjoyed the per- 
formance, as he stayed until the finale and 
heartily applauded the fine singing of Mme. 
Destinn, Caruso and Amato. 





S. Lewis Elmer in American Guild: 
Recital 


The sixteenth recital of the third series 

given by the American Guild of Organists 
was held in the Memorial Presbyt:rian 
Church, Brooklyn, on February 7. The 
program offered was an interesting one and 
wacteeed works of Foote, Wagner, Bach, 
Guilmant and MacFarlane. The organist 
was S. Lewis Elmer, who played with ad- 
mirable skill. 





Tollefsen Pupil Makes Début 


Harold Hickerson, a_fourteen-year-old 
piano pupil of Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, 
made his début on January 28 in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, assisted by Alma 





Webster-Powell, soprano. The program 
contained the Sonata Pathétique of Beeth- 
oven, the Grieg E Minor sonata, op. 7, the 
Chopin Waltz in A Flat, Moszkowski’s Air 
de Ballet, Schumann’s “Tratimerei” and 
“Bird as Prophet.”’ An audience of twelve 
hundred people was most enthusiastic over 
the artistic playing of this young pianist. 

The Tollefsen trio played recently at a 
private musicale at the home of Mayor 
William J. Gaynor, and Mr. and Mrs. Tol- 
lefsen also played before the Sangerbund 
Ladies’ Society of Brooklyn. 


W. J. HENDERSON GIVES A 
LECTURE ON PIANO MUSIC 


New York “Sun” Critic, Assisted by 
Olga Samaroff, Discusses His Sub- 
ject in Interesting Fashion 


Beston, Feb. 5.—A musical event of un- 
usual interest took place in Chickering Hall 
on the first of the month, when William J. 
Henderson, the music critic of the New 
York Sun, lectured upon “Epochs of Piano 
Music.” Mr. Henderson was assisted by 
Olga Samaroff, the pianist, who illustrated 
his talk with these pieces: Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor from the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord, Beethoven’s “Sonata Apassion- 
ata,” Schumann’s “Grillen,” |Chopin’s 
Fantasie-Impromptu, Liszt’s Fourteenth 
Rhapsody, 

In the course of a long and brilliant 
career Mr. Henderson has placed himself 
in the front rank of those who have done 
most to raise and maintain the highest 
artistic standards in this country. The lec- 
ture was a reflex of the man and his work. 
The subject was presented and developed 
in a manner intelligible and interesting to 
the most uninformed of those present. It 
differed from the hackneyed formulas 
usually resorted to in the freshness of its 
point of view, and in the emphasis laid upon 
the relations of the subtlest expressive me- 
dium to the kindred arts and the intellectual 
development of the ages. Each important 
epoch was concisely and clearly outlined, 
analyzed and accounted for in its bearing 
upon the preceding and the succeeding 
periods. 

Thus, one of the greatest results of the 
period of the Renaissance was the fugues 
of Bach and the symphonies of Beethoven. 
In treating of the romanticists and the 
smaller and more individual forms which 
they evolved for self-expression the speaker 
drew attention to the fact that the terms 
“classic” and “romantic” are only compara 
tive, chiefly descriptive of yesterday and 
to-day; for romanticism has always been, 
will always be, the propulsive force in art, 
and the romantic of to-day becomes the 
classic of to-morrow. Mr. Henderson con- 
cluded with a few remarks upon the dis- 
coveries of Franz Liszt; first, of that com 
poser’s remarkable knowledge of the key- 
loard and the entire literature of the piano; 
secondly, of the rare insight and the all- 
compassing imagination which enabled him 
to construct masterpieces of rhythm and 
color. QO. D. 











Herbert F. Sprague in Recital 

Herbert Foster ee organist of 
Trinity Church, Toledo, recently gave 
a recital in that church on er mz eulicant 
new organ, playing to a large audience 
works by Guilmant, Lemaire, Wolsten- 
holme, Bach, Schumann, Grieg, Raff, Boc 
cherini, Bach-Gounod and Gounod, several 
of which were arranged for the instrument 
by Mr. Sprague. 

On Wednesday evening, January 26, the 
vocal and organ pupils of Mr. Spragve ap 
peared in recital. Those who participated 
were Florence Sneider, August Hoffman, 
Herman Militzer, George Strub, Maude 
Drago, George Hennig, Raymond Kocher 
Robert Trautwein and Harry Turney. The 
singing and playing of these students dem 
onstrated to a high degree the efficiency of 
Mr. Sprague’s methods of instruction. 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


FRANZ X. ARENS, Director 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 25, 8.15 P.M. Tickets, 15, 25, 35 and 50c 
Soloist: HEINRICH GEBHARD, Pianist 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAM: Overture, “Egmont: 
Symphony No. IX (2d and 3d movements) : Piano Concert 

o. 5: Polonaise, Op. 8 (String Orchestra); Turkish Marct 
(From Ruins of Athens). 


Mail and Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq., E., 


St. George 


(Pupil and Assi:tant of Hans T. Seifert 
Open for 
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BUSONI IN CHICAGO 
HAS WARM RECEPTION 


Audience Refuses to Leave Orchestra 
Hall at Close of Recital Until 
Encores Are Played 


Cuicaco, Feb. 7.—Busoni was heard in 
recital Sunday afternoon at Orchestra Hall, 
where he was greeted by a large and very 
enthusiastic audience whose vowers of dis- 
crimination were keen. For Busoni to 
gratify their taste and measvre up to the 
standard of their requirements of an artist 
pianist, as he did, is an achievement which 
only a great artist could accomplish. His 
program was opened with his own arrange 
ments of Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue” and two Choral Preludes, “In Thee 
Is Joy” and “Now Christ‘ans, Rejoice.” 
These he played as only Busoni can. As an 
interpreter of Bach, Busoni stands alone 
and is pre-eminent. He relieves Bach of 
his severity and in place of academic accu- 
racy, is found a charming and fluent fancy 
which would appeal even to those less 
qualified to understand. 

These were followed by the Sonata, op. 
111 by Beethoven, and Sorate in B Flat Min- 
or by Chopin. In the latter he brought out 
the ravishing and intense beavties of the Fu- 
neral March, and after many recalls re- 
sponded with the F Sharp Major Nocturne 
by the same composer, which he played in 
a charming manner, with beautiful singing 
tones. The “Mephisto Waltz” as arranged 
from orchestral score by Busoni, he exe- 
cuted with brilliancy. The other numbers 
were: “Wedding March and Elf’s Dance,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and the Waltz from “Faust” as 
arranged by Liszt. 

After these numbers, which were the last, 
the audience refused to leave at once, and 
in acknowledgment of prolonged and de- 
termined applause, he was obliged to re- 
spond with an encore. He played Liszt’s 
“Campanella,” which in its turn was re- 
ceived with the same hearty demonstration 
of appreciation that had been given the 
entire program. G. R. E. 


YOUNG NEGRO GIRL WINS 
DISTINCTION AS PIANIST 


Hazel Harrison Surprises Chicago Audi- 
ence by Her Exceptional 
Talent 


Cuicaco, Feb. 6.—Hazel Harrison, the 
young negress who delighted a large audi- 
ence in Music Hall yesterday afternoon, 
displayed a talent much above the average, 
and her work was favorably received by the 
critics, who predict for her a_ brilliant 
career as a concert pianist. Her interpre- 
tations of the varying numbers on her 
program was such as to indicate her in- 
dividuality of character and musical in- 
stinct to a marked degree. She plainly had 
a well defined conception of the Chopin 
Sonata, op. 58, which she carefully executed 
with a free and fluent technic. She gave 
a delicate and rhythmical reading of the 
Saint-Saéns arrangement of the Caprice 
(Alceste) by Gluck. In the “Davidsbtund- 
lertanze,” by Schumann, she covered the 
changing moods and character with remark- 
able ease. Her remaining numbers were 
two Nocturnes, two Etudes and the Scherzo 
in B Flat Minor, by Chopin; and “Elfen- 
tanz,” by Sapellninoff. At the conclusion 
of this she was obliged to respond with 
“Gobelin,” by Sinding, as an encore. Miss 
Harrison received the greater portion of 
her musical education under the instruc 
tions of Victor Heinze, of the Cosmopol- 
itan School of Music. In her audience 
there were a goodly number of her own 
race who seemed to take much pride in 
her accomplishment, G. R. E. 








Booking; Hambourg in 


Montreal 


Melba Tour 


MonTREAL, CAN., Feb. 7.—Arrangements 
are going ahead for the projected Melba 
tour of Canada this Autumn. The Mon- 
treal date will be early in October. 

Mark Hambourg plays here on Tuesday, 
February 15, and in Toronto shortly after. 
It is stated that his bookings for this trip 


JOACHIM’S NIECES ENTERTAIN PARIS 





Famous Violinist’s “Strad’? Played by One of Them—Mrs. S. K. 
Waterman of Seattle in the French Capital 





The Late Joseph Joachim’s Nieces: 


Paris, Jan, 28.—An actual delight is the 
playing of the three young 
Joachim, Adila, Hortense and Telly Aramji, 
Hungarians from Budapest. These young 


girls, who form a trio of two violins and 
piano, stopped in Paris for a week or more 
on their way from their home to Oxford, 
England, where they are playing in a few 
days. 

They have been concertizing only a year 
and a half, and have already played suc- 
cessfully in Vienna, Berlin, London, Cam- 
bridge and towns in Italy, Holland and 
Austria. The youngest of the trio, Telly, 
is but fifteen years old. Adila, the eldest, 
has the beautiful old Stradivarius of 
Joachim, which the master played for forty 
years. She was a pupil of her uncle, while 
Telly studied with Hubay of Budapest. 
Both have unmistakably the Joachim tone 
quality and all three are young artists of 
amazing finish, products of a ripe old 
school. 

The trio made no formal public appear 
ance in Paris, except at the Lyceum Club. 
They played, however, at a most interesting 
Sunday evening musicale at the home of 
Emanuel Rey, the impresario, and Mrs. Rey. 
A number of distinguished musicians and 
amateurs were present, among them Mr. 


nieces of 


Adila, Hortense and Telly Aramji 


and Mrs. Arthur L, Kimball, of the Ober- 
lin College Music School, Ohio. Mr, Kim- 
ball is having a year’s leave of absence, 
which he is spending in Paris; Minnie 
Tracy, Mme. Menard-Dorian, Misses White 
and Martin, of the Seminary for Young 
Women here; Mme. H. C. Weiner-Newton 
and Mile. Marie Lasne. 
. 2. 4 

Oscar Seagle made his first public ap 
pearance since his return from America on 
Tuesday evening at the concert of the 
Société Philharmonique. He sang groups 
of lieder of Beethoven, Dvorak, Brahms, 
Strauss and an air from “Elijah.” The 
achievement of his program was_ the 
Brahms serenade, which he repeated. 

The Russian Trio, composed of Mme. 
Vera Maurina Press and Messieurs Michael 
and Joseph Press, gave a creditable read- 
ing of the Schubert B Flat Major Trio, a 
Press-Haendel arrangement of a somewhat 
rococo theme, and an impressive perform 
ance of the Tschaikowsky Trio in A Minor. 

‘s * * 


Mrs. S. K. Waterman, of Seattle, Wash., 
is in Paris for a few months. Mrs. Water 
man was most influential in the organiza- 
tion of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 

Louise LLEWELLYN. 





are entirely Canadian. He is managed 
locally by S. Morgan Powell, the former 
musical cfitic of the Montreal Herald. 





“Alice in Wonderland” Cycle Heard 

Nonsense songs from “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” set to music by Liza Lehmann, were 
sung for the first time in New York Mon- 
day afternoon, February 7, in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. They proved in- 
teresting and amusing, and were capitally 
sung by a quartet composed of John Barnes 
Wells, Sidney Biden, Alice Preston and 
Mrs. M. Jordan Fitz-Gibbons. The enter 
tainment was for the benefit of the George 
Junior Republic. 





Mme. Litsner’s Pupil to Make Début 

Kada Clark, a young soprano, who under 
the careful training of Mme. A. Litsner has 
developed into a singer of exceptional at- 
tainments, is to make her New York début 
on February 28 at a concert of the Inter- 
national Art Society, in the Waldorf-As 
toria. 


Mr. Warford: Sings Gilberté Songs 

On Thursday afternoon, February 3, 
Claude Warford, tenor, and Mary Handel, 
contralto, one of his artist pupils, sang 
several of Hallet Gilberté’s songs at a re 
ception given by the Baroness de Bazu at 
the Hotel Chelsea, in New York. One of 
the songs rendered by Mr. Warford had 
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been written especially for him by the com- 
poser. Mr. Gilberté himself played the ac- 
companiments, 


Bonhote with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Edward Bonhote, the English baritone, 
has been engaged by Conductor Carl Poh- 
lig as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the regular concert on Wednes- 
day, February 16. He will sing the “Pag- 
liacci” prologue. Mr. Bonhote recently ful- 
filled an engagement in Philadelphia, de 
voting himself to the exploitation of Eng- 
lish ballads. He is now studying operatic 
roles with Oscar Saenger, and his many 
engagements are sufficient proof of his pop 
ularity. 





BUSONI IN MONTREAL 
AROUSES ENTHUSIASM 


Pianist Warmly Received at His Recital 
in Canadian City—He Enjoys 
Winter Carnival 


MontTrREAL, Feb. 8.—The Busoni recital, 
which took place on Friday night at Wind- 
sor Hall before a crowded audience, was 
a triumph of the most emphatic kind. No 
pianist who has appeared here since the 
earliest days of Paderewski has possessed 
in a greater degree the power of stirring 
his hearers to deep enthusiasm and emo- 
tional excitement by the beauty ard amaz- 
ing variety of histone. His Beethoven num- 
ber, the op. 111 Sonata, Which was played 
here with immense effect by Paderewski at 
his last visit, fell flat; but his Chopin selec- 
tions, the B Flat Minor Sonata and one 
of the biggest of the Polonaises, strung 
the audience to the wildest pitch of enthu- 
siasm. Traditional Montreal reserve was 
thrown to the winds, and “Bravos” were 
almost as numerous as hearers, while hand- 
clapping was kept up until the verge of 
exhaustion. That the audience permitted 
itself to be dismissed after several recalls 
at the close without an encore was largely 
due to sympathy for the obvious fatigue of 
the pianist. 

Busoni was accompanied to Montreal by 
his wife and his manager. He was im 
mensely pleased with the city, which is 
more like a European city than any he 
has visited on this continent, and which 
happened to be in the very middle of the 
excitement of the Winter carnival, with its 
parades of snow-shoers, ice palaces, illu- 
minated toboggan slides, and so on. K. 


GEORGE HAMLIN CHARMS 
A BUFFALO AUDIENCE 


Tencr Warmly Applauded for His 
Artistic Rendering of Well- 
Selected Program 





George Hamlin gave a 
very successful song recital Saturday at 
the Twentieth Century Club, under the 
auspices of the Chromatic Club. There was 
a large attendance and fervent appreciation 
of a highly artistic performance. The two 
selections from Handel: “Love Sounds the 
Alarm” and “Where ’er You Walk” evoked 
much approval, but it was with Schubert's 
“Der Musensohn,” Schumann's “Stille 
Thraenen,” Brahms’s “O Liebliche Wan- 
gen” and Strauss’s “Zueignung” that Mr. 
Hamlin made the greatest appeal to his audi- 
ence. Not only did he have to repeat these 
songs, but he gave as encores Schumann’s 
“Provencalisches Lied” and _ Strauss’s 
“Heimliche Aufforderung.” 

Mr. Hamlin’s musical temperament and 
power of expression, whether in dramatic, 
lyric or humorous songs, combined with 
fine intelligence of conception and beauty 
of voice, made the afternoon one of great 
artistic pleasure. In the group of English 
songs, Edwin Schneider's “Flower Rain” 
was redemanded and the composer, who 
was also the accompanist in this taxing pro 
gram, was enthusiastically applauded. 


M. B. 


SUFFALO, Feb, 7. 





Gruppe on Western Tcur 
Paul Gruppe, ’cellist, in company with his 
manager, J, E. Francke, is making a West- 
ern tour, during which he will appear in 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Hutchison, Atkinson and St. Louis. 
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ILLUSTRATING A NEW SPHERE OF WOMAN’S ACTIVITY 




















At the Court Theater, London, a Precedent Was Set Recently by Having a 
Woman Conductor, Miss Slaughter, for “Alice in Wonderland” 





MERCK LEAVES PITTSBURG 
Orchestra’s ‘Cellist Anticipates Matri- 
rimony in Brussels, ’Tis Said 

Pittspurc, Feb. 7.—Henri Merck, the first 
‘cellist of the Pittsburg Orchestra, disap- 
peared from Pittsburg last week and is on 
his way to Brussels to join his sweetheart, 
who, it is said, he will shortly marry. Di- 
rector Emil Paul was given no notice that 
Merck intended violating his contract with 
the orchestra. The first he heard of it was 
when a member of the orchestra received 
a letter from Merck written in New York 
saying that he was on his way to Europe, 
and never would return to Pittsburg again. 
Fritz Goerner has succeeded Mr. Merck. 
The latter was soloist at the pair of or- 
chestra concerts given two weeks ago. 

For some time Merck, however, had let 
it be known that he would not appear in 
Pittsburg after this season, and suddenly 
left the city last week. Merck did not ap- 
pear with the orchestra at the concert given 
last week in Cleveland. It is said that 
Massenet, the composer, who is Merck’s 


friend, held out an inducement to him to 
join the forces of the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, and his former associates will not 
be surprised to hear of him doing so. 
Re 





DIPPEL FOR EXPANSION 


Metropolitan Opera Manager Asks a Fair 
Trial for His Policy 


A policy of expansion is still the ideal 
of Andreas Dippel for the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

“There exists at the present moment a 
very widespread interest in the United 
States with regard to opera,” said the 
administrative manager in defending this 
policy the other day. “How that interest 
has progressed may be judged from the 
fact that a city like Atlanta, which fifteen 
vears ago gingerly expended $5,000 upon 
its opera season, will when the Metro- 
politan Opera Company visits it this Spring 
disburse many times as much. 

“Something has been said of late as to 


the out-of-town performances injuring 
those of New York, but before deciding 
that performances in New York had been 
injured by the sending of some of our best 
singers out of town I would have to study 
particular cases. 

“For example, let us suppose we are giv- 
ing ‘Lohengrin’ in New York and ‘Aida’ in 
Jaltimore, the Italian stars singing, of 
course, in the Southern city. 

“Would their presence in New York in 
any way affect the artistic value and the 
receipts of ‘Lohengrin’? 

“There are indeed singers who are strong 
in operas of both languages, and whose 
absence from a cast here might cause com- 
plaint. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
we should have two or three distinct com- 
panies, none of which would draw upon 
the resources of the other. Unfortunately, 
we have not been able thus to mark out 
the province of our singers during the past 
Our policy of expansion has not 
But let us give it a 


season. 
had time to mature. 
fair trial.” 


OLE BULL CENTENNIAL 





Norway Observes Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of Great Violinist’s Birth 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway, Feb. 5.—The cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of Ole 
sull was observed generally throughout 
Norway to-day. 

A special celebration took place at Ber- 
gen, his birthplace, and there were numer 
ous memorial concerts. A hitherto unpub 
lished volume of his letters written in youth 
was published in this city. 

The widow of the great violinist, who 
was Sarah C. Thorpe, of Madison, Wis., 
and their daughter, both of whom are now 
living in the United States, where the ar- 
tist achieved such fame, have sent $1,400 
as a contribution to the Bull foundation at 
Bergen in commemoration of the centenary. 





Ole Bull Centenary Observed in Madison 

Mapison, Wis., Feb. 7.—The centenary of 
the birth of the Norwegian violinist, Ole 
Bull, who lived for a number of years at 
Madison, was celebrated here Saturday. El 
vind Aakhus, the Norwegian violinist, gave 
a concert, and an address on Ole Bull's life 
was a feature. 





A Chopin recital of much charm was 
given under auspices of the Hartford, 
Conn., School of Music, February 1, by 
Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner. 


ELMAN IMPRESSES 
ST. PAUL HEARERS 


Russian Violinist Appears as Solo- 
ist With Walter Rothwell’s 
Orchestra 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Feb. 5.—The flame of 
genius warmed the hearts of three thou- 
sand people in the Auditorium Wednesda) 
night and welded thém together in an atti 
tude of wonder and reverence in the pres- 
ence of the youthful Mischa Elman, assist 
ing soloist at the seventh subscription con 
cert by the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter H. Rothwell, conductor. 

As the violinist progressed in the per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky D Major 
Concerto wonder gave place to admiration, 
admiration to an ecstasy of delight. Sur- 
passing beauty of tone, flawless technic, be- 
came the medium through which the artist 
spoke to an audience spellbound by the 
glory of the revelation. 

Never has a violinist in St. Paul stirred 
the pulses and called forth the manifesta- 
tions of unqualified satisfaction as did this 
young Russian. After eight recalls, Wag- 
ner’s “Prize Song” was added to the pro 
gram numbers, to the intense enjoyment of 
the audience. Schubert’s “Ave Maria” re 
vealed unfamiliar beauties of tone and ex- 
pression in an otherwise familiar number. 
Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque” was the con 
trasting solo number, which again aroused 
the audience to clamorous applause. The 
acclamation of three thousand people 
marked a distinct and brilliant triumph for 
the soloist and for the management. 

The orchestra played with increasing 
elasticity and assurance Beethoven’s C Mi- 
nor Symphony, No. 5; Mozart's Overture 
to “The Marriage of Figaro,” with the 
Overture to Goldini’s comedy, “Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte,” by the Italian composer, 
Sinigaglia, as the novelty of the program 


Yr. 1. C. B. 





The Cologne Male Chorus Society will 
take a trip to Italy at the end of March. 
Concerts will be given in Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Bologne and 
Venice. 








Mme. Osborn-Hannah ds “Elsa” 


Mme, Osborn-Hannah has just completed a tour of Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis as assisting artist with the Boston Opera Co. singing the role of ELSA in the respective cities with 
splendid success. She was called upon with a few hours notice to replace Mme. Nordica in New York atthe Metropoliton the day previous to her departure and this 
with her debut in “‘ Tannhauser’”’ Jan. 5, makes her first five appearances in America, all lin Wagner operas. 


in the West with the 
Boston Opera Co. 





She was received everywhere both by the press ard public with great enthusiasm. Some criticisms are herewith appended. 


Chicago. 


her friends 


applause. All 


were 


enthusiastic, and Chicago is 














America is rapidly taking a position near the foreground as 
a land which produces splendid singers, and Chicago need have 
no reason to deprecate its share in this movement since it can 
claim such an artist as Mrs. Osborn-Hannah. It would be a 
pleasure to hear her in other Wagnerian roles. Certainly her 
performance of the part of Elsa deserves the highest possible 
praise. 

She has a beautiful voice. It is at the same time clear, pow: 
erful, rich and and sweet-toned. It is absolutely true and is 
produced squarely, with not the slightest trace of the wavering 
quality which often wrecks good voices. In other words, her 
voice is excellent and she knows how to use it. She was slightly 
affected by nervousness upon her first appearance last night, but 
her friendly reception and her own great abilities soon served to 


conquer the feeling. Thereafter her performance was charming 
in the extreme. 

Both in her singing and her acting, Mrs. Osborn-Hannah 
contrived to surround the part with a high degree of emotional 
intensity. The melting quality of voice in the love scenes and 
*the despair in look and voice in the parting scene with Lohen- 
grin were very striking. She has studied the part to good 
advantage, and has brought to bear upon it great native abilities 
which are always tempered with excellent taste. The result is 
in the highest degree commendable. 

Not the least of her many qualifications is the fact that she 
looks the part. She is very beautiful and very striking ir 
appearance. In fact, she looks the part almost too well. soth 
vocally and pictorially she is cast in a heroic mould and. she 
fills the representation of the unhappy, irresolute Elsa almost 
more completely than Ei/sa herself.—Daily Journal, Jan. 

‘ * ‘ 
A feature of vital and notable local interest was the first 


Osborn-Hannah, a Chicago 
this line of work abroad, and 


appearance here in opera of Mr 
soprano who has won distinction in 


glad to hail 


her as another of her children who “have arrived.”’ 


Evening Post, Jan. 22. 








it is pleasing to chronicle that she found honor at home last 
evening in her embodiment of Elsa. In her interpretation of 
the part she has evidently studied Wagnerian traditions close 
to the fountain head. She gives it dignity and grace in the 
physical characteristics and studied cleverness and fine consist 
ency and certain sincerity in adapting the movement to the 
word and mood of the ymantic dreamer by the shores of the 
Schelda Evening News, Jan. 22 
> >. * 

The chief interest of the evening centered in the Chicage 
début of Mrs. Jar Osborn-Hannah, a Chicago girl 
She has learned her art and steps the stage as to the manner 
born. Her conception of the part accentuates the woman in 
Elsa, and she shone to especial advantage in all that was tender —Photo by Dupon 
and appealing. Her voice is warm in col and the lyric music 
of Elsa exactly fits het Her singing of the immensely difficult JANE OSBORN-HANNAH 
scene on the balcony in the second act was beautiful 
Mrs. Osborn-Hannah was absolutely pure in intonation, and Nat ssed of a voice richly colored, the singer mad 
with a tone iality of tenderness and exaltation that was lovely vident it he wnderstands how to use it to the most 
Her duet with Ortrud was womanly, and her action when torn tive se and how to enhance its attractiveness by art 
by doubt in the scene before entering the church intense, a fine f st m that lend illusion to the scenes in which the 
readit of the character of isa. The longer she sang the v e is l. Mrs. Osborn-Hannah has sung much in Ger 
fuller her tone became, the richer the quality, and she reached man where the Wagnerian traditions may be reasonably sup 
the co lete expression of her art in the chamber scene with posed to be €f the most authoritative kind Her reading of the 
Lohengrw Here she had great color and a dramatic feeling part of / 1 was distinguished for sincerity, a reading removed 
that carried the meaning to the listener. She was made at once from the stolid character peculiar to that of many Elsas. 
to feel that she was in the home of friends, and received warm The t ised much enthusiasm among the listeners, and 


LLL LI SOE LIE ETE SI EE TE DD TEE DOE A TET TITLE TI SEE IATL EI ETE I OLY EOI CELLO ECO ET TTT ET LCL CLE EOD CL STE ELOIT, 


there were many calls before the curtain as the audience testified 
to its pleasure in her work.—Record-Herald, Jan. 22. 
* > * 

Mrs. Hannah supports her vocal art with talents and attain- 
ments as an actress that are equally praiseworthy. She suc- 
ceeded in actualizing the atmosphere of mystery that invests 
Elsa’s entrance in the first act, and her interpretation of the 
dramatic moment that culminates in the prayer was a fine exam 
ple of a well-conserved and graduated climax Hler stage 
presence is of serene and queenly dignity and beauty, and her 


freedom from the excessive employment of gesture characteristic 

of the German school is evidence that her Ame independ 
- - ~ 

ence has been unimpaired by Euvronean study.—Tri Jan 


ican 


Dune 


** Lohengrin,’’ St. Louis, Mo., Olympic Theater 
Jan. 26, 1910 


clear, limpid 


Mme. 


soprano 


Osborn-Hannah 
and dramatic 


appeared as Eisa. He: 


acting were most pleasing Sta Jan, 


Mme. Osborn-Hannah, a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, possessed of a powerful Wagnerian soprano, looked 
acted and sang the part of the maiden to whose aid a champio1 
comes mysteriously.—G/lobe-Democrit, Jan. 

« * . 

Mme. Osborn-Hannah is a singer of good native endowment, 
true technic and fullness of musical feeling Her tones are bell 
like and beautiful; she is easily equal to the technical requir 
ments of the part; she sings with the abandon of genuine feel 
ing It is an unmixed pleasure to hear her.—Repul Jan. 

** Lohengrin,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio, Music Hall 
Feb. 3. 

Mme. Osborn-Hannah as Elsa offered a sympathetic delinea 
tion, limes Feb. 4. 

* * 

Mme. Osborn-Hannah made a lovely Elsa She sang beauti 
fully and acted with dignity and char ( ’ 
Feb. 4 

* . . 

Mme. Osborn-Hannah, who sang tl sa sa 
voice ot excellent timbre and portrayed the part in sympatheti 
stvle Post Feb. 4. 

Mine Osborn-Hannah, ar American singer, w is 

t ned from Leipzic, was the Elsa of the cast she sa 
the German traditions of the le, is impressive ippea 
ince and after the early part of the opera her voice seemed 
expand and meet the requirements of the hall She is a ver 
good artist and her voice is one of refinement nd sweetness 
Enquirer, Feb. 4. 

> . . 

She is vocally well equipped, with a dramatic soprano vo 
of power and wide compass, yet with a certain sweetness whicl 
is appealing in its quality. Her interpretation of the role 
individual, though following in many respects the ell-known 
traditions of this Wagner heroine, and her rendition of the 
“Dream” and her part in the duet with Ortrud wet bot 
delivered with musical understanding and perfect intonation 
Examiner, Jan. 22. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 

You will remember that I had something 
to say recently about the meaning of the 
word “popular.” Now, with all the odium 
attached to the word in certain quarters, ’1 
will say that I should be very glad indeed 
to be “popular.” I attach the best possible 
meaning to the word, and recommend 
others to do the same. 

I find my point emphasized by some 
words of a St. Paul man which I read re- 
cently in your columns. What the man had 
to say was this: “I am glad the Dispatch 
has claimed music for all the people. It has 
always hurt my feelings to think that the 
great pleasure | experienced in listening to 
music was not an intelligent pleasure at all, 
and that what I heard was a mere echo, as 
it were, of the sounds heard by the inner 
and exclusive circle that had a_ personal 
acquaintance with Brahms and Beethoven.” 

Now, these are evidently the words of an 
average intelligent and desirable citizen, 
who loves music, but is not a musical high 
brow. In other words, the remarks of this 
man go to show that he greatly enjoys 
listening to the works of the masters, and 
he is quite justified in resenting the insinu- 
ation of highbrows that this pleasure which 
he derives is of a low order, unintelligent 
and without a sense of the high intentions 
of the composers. ; 

The longer I live the more I find myself 
in sympathy with the plain American citi- 
zen, and less and less with the devotees of 
an exclusive musical culture—lofty, esthet- 
ic persons, who think that, by virtue of a 
certain affectation of culture they stand 
closer to the heart and meaning of music. 
Not that I have any objection to any one 
having a truly profound knowledge of 
music, and all the added joy that may come 
from the depth of such knowledge. But I 
regard human hearts as about equal, and 
the musical exaltation of a man of no in- 
tellectual pretensions may carry him as near 
to Paradise as the musical exaltation of the 
man who happens to know more—or to 
think he knows more—about music. In fact, 
it is quite apt to carry him closer, for he is 
not troubled with any critical or introspec- 
tive cross-questionings about the music. 

What a vast difference there is between 
genuine culture and that which is, as it 
were, made to order! One is as charming 
as the other is distasteful. There is nothing 
objectionable whatsoever in the French, 
with their long training in that direction, 
going into ecstasies over their Debussy. 
The French can give themselves heart and 
soul over to this marvelous exponent of 
ultra-refinement without any incongruity. 
The extravagant devotee of an American 
Debussy cult, however, becomes rather a 
comic figure, and he is apt to be the one 
who implies that our representative Ameri- 
can citizen from St. Paul is not soaring 
into the higher realms of music. 

This train of thought reminds me of an 
exposition of the modern French art-nature 
which Jane Noria, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, gave to a little circle of 
friends the other day. The French, she 
said, will nowadays listen with rapt atten- 
tion to anything, however absurd, that pre- 
sents itself as highly mystical or occult. 
Seating herself at the piano, and assuming 
a rapt and concentratedly subjective atti- 
tude, she played, with a touch of much 
dreamful exquisiteness, a soft chord com- 
posed of two notes. This she followed by a 


considerable pause, at the end of which she 
softly depressed two more keys, an octave 
or so above. This was supposed to produce 
an effect thoroughly atmospheric and en- 
thralling. Any audience in Paris, she said, 
will listen most seriously to such a thing. 

She also told that an American, evidently 
a prototype of the gentleman from St. 
Paul, found himself at a reception in Paris, 
at a time when the Debussy cult was gain- 
ing its greatest power. He had heard “Pel- 
léas and Mélisande,” as, of course, had all 
those present. Going up to a group who 
were discussing this latest musical wonder, 
he said: 

“Tell me what you find in this Debussy.” 

The spokesman of the group said, with a 
rapt expression and upturned eyes, orato- 
rically prolonging the last syllable of each 
word : 

“L’atmosphe-e-r-e! L’entraina-a-n-c-e!” 

Going to the next group, he made the 
same request. Again one of the group, with 
the same upturning of the eyes, accompa- 
nied by appropriate gestures, exclaimed: 

“L’atmosphe-e-r-e! L’entraina-a-n-c-e!” 

The gentleman pleaded with a_ third 
group to tell him what there really was in 
this Debussy. It was again, “L’atmosphere! 
L’entrainance!”” — always with upturned 
eyes. 

Of course, Vincent D’Indy and a few 
others go their earnest, artistic way with- 
out inspiring any cults; but Mme. Noria’s 
little picture is drolly true for a consider- 
able part of musical Paris, especially re- 
garding certain tendencies which have long 
been in the air there. * 

| suppose I ought to explain that I have 
no objection to an American being fond of 
Debussy. Americans inherit the earth and 
all good things in it, and they should not 
miss what is worth while, whatever part 
of the earth it comes from, or however 
curious its nature, for a wide appreciative 
faculty, and accordingly a large capacity 
for enjoyment, is one of the best things 
which mortals can have. But when an 
American who knows his own folk from 
Atlantic to Pacific—or should in some de- 
gree—begins to roll up his eyes and try to 
make you think that he has now emanci- 
pated himself from the popular and has 
sailed up into the abodes of the musical 
elect, I mistrust him. He has ceased to be 
a desirable citizen. Great music is broad as 
well as high. It is for all the people; those 
who may truly be qualified, by greatness of 
soul, to get more out of it than the average 
citizen, will be the very last to permit the 


fact to become known. 
oK + * 





Having approached the subject at all, per- 
haps I should express myself more fully 
ahout it. I had a heated discussion the other 
evening with a very charming young lady 
who has lived in Paris so great a part of 
the time during these latter years, and has 
experienced so much influence from that 
source, that her devotion to Debussy, while 
it is not an affectation, may at least be re 
garded as an exaggeration from a broad 
world-standpoint. 

I was trying to convince her of the limita- 
tion of which she was the victim by virtue 
of so extreme a sympathy for Debussy and 
by so very strong a leaning im the direc- 
tion in which he aims. A little later, to my 
very great astonishment, she referred to 
my “dislike of Debussy.” This remark was 
an opening, again, for a very warm argu- 
ment. Now, I have that within me over 
which Debussy exercises a most potent, 
magical, and almost irresistible effect. His 
sense of beauty is extraordinary in the ex- 
treme, and as I worship beauty you may 
easily see to what this leads—or might lead, 
if I did not perceive and worship a beauty 
which I regard as still greater than De- 
bussy’s. Debussy is a marvel, as far as he 
goes; or, it might be better to say that he 
has gone too far—has forgotten the big 
earth-beauties of mountain and sea under 
the great sun, and has flown off to those re- 
moter aspects of beauty which are but the 
dim overtones of the beauty of earth, 
to beauty as seen fragmentarily, or as 
through mists, or from afar. Debussy has 
gained a rare point of view, it is true; he 
has gained it more wholly than any one 
else. But at how tremendous a sacrifice! 
He perhaps does not see, and perhaps does 
not care, that in creating a musical art of 
overtones, as it were, he limits himself, 
and has lost the power to create a musical 
art of tones. 

Popular education up to Debussy can 
never take place in the sense in which it is 
possible to educate people up to Beethoven. 


When one arrives at Beethoven he arrives 
at the heart of the world. When he arrives 
at Debussy he arrives at the heart of a 
decadent Frenchman. And there is a vast 
portion of the world’s population to whom 
that can never be a goal. Yes, | am devoted 
to my Debussy and listen to him with great 
pleasure, but if I were not able to resist him 
I should regard myself as truly a lost soul. 
a 

I don’t know which would be worse—to 
give one’s self wholly over into the keeping 
of Debussy or into the keeping or Strauss. 
Marietta Mazarin says she has had to 
swear off everything and be a recluse—a 
veritable nun—in order to devote herself 
sufficiently to succeed as Elektra. She finds 
social pleasure and Elektra incompatible. | 
am naturally very f anything 








jealous of 
which can interfere with the smooth course 
of social pleasure, for upon that as a be 

ginning I base most of my professional op- 
erations. When, however, one is wooed 
from social pleasure by a devotion to Elek- 
tra I find myself not in the least alarmed. 
Who abandons social pleasures for Elektra 
is plunging down-hill at such a rate that it 
even saves me the trouble of further at 

tention to such a one, and places me under 
obligations to Strauss as my best ally. 

But how is this? Here is Mlle. Mazarin 
saying the Strauss opera is an hour and 
forty minutes long. I noticed at the pre- 
miére the other night it was just two hours 
long. When Liszt first produced “Lohen 
grin” the music itself, not counting the 
entr'actes, took an hour or more longer 
than was Wagner’s intention. 

I am afraid that de la Fuente is the same 
kind of a sinner. If Richard Wagner could 
have been present at his premiére of “Lo 
hengrin,” under Liszt, and Strauss at his 
American premiére, we would probably 
have had remarks from those composers 
which, as it is, their biographies do not 
record. 

- 

Mary Garden bought an Aphrodite, a 
Tangara figurine, at an art sale in New 
York recently. There is nothing remark- 
able in this, especially as the lady is to pro 
duce the “Aphrodite” of Pierre Louy on 
the operatic stage here. It is characteristic, 
however, that a New York paper devotes 
a number of paragraphs to the details of 
this transaction, and devotes only one short 
sentence at the end of the article to a num 
ber of Roman Catholic symbols, crucifixes, 
reliquaries, etc., which she purchased at the 
same sale. 

Let not this devotion on one side to a 
heathen goddess, and on the other to sym 
bols of the Roman Catholic Church, be a 
theme for sarcasm. Miss Garden knows 
just what she is doing, and even under the 
tenets of the church is not exhibiting any 
great inconsistency. The great minds of the 
Catholic Church were among the first of a 
later time to recognize the great truths em 
bodied in the Greek mythology. As far as 
these went along the lines of revelation, the 
authorities of the church were inclined to 
accept them, especially as they possessed a 
great power of artistic appeal. Hence, we 
find the marvellous development of Catholic 
art in Italy closely interwoven with a pro 
found knowledge and artistic representation 
of Hellenic mythology. 

If you are interested to know more about 
this absorption of the Pagan into the Chris 
tian for what it is worth, you will find it in 
the “Religio Poete” of Coventry Patmore, 
that Catholic mystic and scholar, whose 
relation to the church, it occurs to me, 
bears some analogy to the relation of De- 
bussy to musical art. Patmore deals with 
overtones, prophetic vistas of religion, as 
Debussy with dim, remote vistas of art. 

[ don’t know that Mary Garden really 
needs the little Tanagra “Aphrodite” to help 
her with the role; but in her position | 
should have snapped it up as she did, 

I wonder how it happens that there 
should be such a thing as a Tanagra “Aph 
rodite” anyway. The one thing that differ- 
entiates the Tanagra figurines from other 
departments of Greek art is that they are 
not mythological, but deal with the inti 
mate phases of home life, the common life 
of the people. However, it may be that the 
humble figurine makers took a Pegasus 
flight occasionally and visited the abodes 
of the gods when they were tired of 
mortals, 

* * * 

I see that King Edward has ordered the 
name of Lady Constance Stewart Richard- 
son stricken from all court lists because she 
persists in giving her bare-foot dances at 


the Palace Music Hall. Thus we are made 
to realize that the King is no longer the 
Prince of Wales. Kings must be squeamish 
where Princes are unconcerned. Through 
Sir Edward Knollys, Lady Constance has 
heen advised never to appear before the 
King again—a command which caused the 
lady to collapse. 

Lady Constance has been warned that 
royal disfavor would fall on her persist- 
ence in dancing barefooted in the music 
halls. But it was her whim to do so, and 
women are entitled to gratify their whims— 
so long as they are willing to take the con 
sequences. 

* * * 


l am thinking of getting ovt a “Handy 
Guide for Music Critics.” I believe it would 
have quite a sale, if selections were culled 
from various parts of the country and pre- 
sented many new and desirable phrases, In 
this hook I should give a prominent place 
to the following review, which, very aptly, 
is from the Kalamazoo Evening Telegraph: 

“A sandy-haired Teuton, with keen, seri- 
ous eyes, with a demeanor from the strag- 
gling flaxen flakes perching promiscuously 
on a learned pate down to the nether ex- 
tremities, betokening concentration, special 
ization and the artistic temperament; with 
the conscious tread of a master, strode in 
front of an audience in First Presbyterian 
Church last night, the occasion being the 
second concert of the Madrigal Society. 

“He was Otto Meyer, violin virtuoso. 
Beauteous melodies he wove, placid as peace 
and having the sweet, delicate tones only 
produced by an artist. His instrument was 
cajoled into a sighing, lisping, whispering 
soul, one moment freighted with the bitter, 
sorrow-laden tones of despair, then bound 
ing forth in a majestic ring of triumph, 
vying with the celestial harmonies of an 
other sphere, yet of all things earthly 
breathing its message into the enthralled 
ears of fortunate beings able to appreciate 
its subtle meaning.” 

When I have the manuscript of this book 
ready, perhaps | will submit it to you for 
publication, 

* * 


The course of my life is a very various 
one, aS you may imagine. I mix with the 
rich and poor, and am at home in palaces 
and hovels. Thus it occurred that the for- 
tunes of life took me the other night into 
the top gallery of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, at a performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde.” That gallery near the sky used to 
be a great haunt of mine, but you know I 
had a great fall once, since when it is not 
permitted me to go high, except upon rare 
occasions and for brief spaces of time. 

On my right sat a little lady in gray, with 
gray hair, who was greatly absorbed in the 
performance. She was all eyes and ears, 
but apparently not an opera frequenter. She 
had probably stepped out from some 
humble circumstance into the glorious oper- 
atic world for one night. At the end of the 
opera Fremstad, Burrian, Homer and the 
rest were called out time after time. Final- 
ly, with them came out a man in evening 
dress, making profound bows. It was Tos- 
canini. A great shout went up for him, a 
veritable pan of acclaim. 

The greatly agitated little lady at my 
right asked me, in an excited whisper: 

“Is that Mr. Hammerstein ?” 

This might have been a chance for a truly 
brilliant answer, but I was not up to it at 
the time. I might have said to her, “Not 
yet—there are some antedeluvian lemons in 
the way.” 

But just think how Hammerstein must 
feel, to know himself so great that when- 
ever the populace sets up a shout for any 
one it is thought immediately that that one 
must necessarily be he! However, Mr. 
Hammerstein comes in for a dig once in a 
while himself. Let me explain. 

M. Dufranne, it appears, on being ques- 
tioned as to the details of his unsuccessful 


‘“touch” of Mr. Hammerstein for a higher 


salary, and his consequent defection to the 
Metropolitan forces, explained: 

“Mr. Hammerstein said: ‘Mr. Dufranne, 
I will not give you more money.’ ” 

“Yes—and then?” 

“Why, I said: ‘Then I will leave you, 
Mr. Hammerstein.’ ”’ : 

“Yes, yes—and then?” 

“Mr. Hammerstein said to me: ‘Mr. Du- 
franne, you can go to hell!’ 

“And so,” the distinguished baritone con 
cluded, naively, “I went to the Metropoli- 
tan.” Your 
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AN AMERICAN OPERA 
FINALLY GIVEN HERE 


[Continued from page 1] 





self and dies. The Queen is left alone and 
in ruin, 

Luisa Villani, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, enacted the part of the Queen with 
dignity and passion, and put much dra- 
matic force into her singing. Both she 
and Ester Ferrabini, who took the part of 
Philene, have excellent voices, of much clar- 
ity and beauty, and scored great successes 
with the arias allotted to them. Nunzio 
Bari, as the King, was less acceptable as a 
singer, lacking power and purity of tone, 
although carrying his part through with 
earnestness. Giuseppe Pimazzoni, as the 
slave, was admirable, and was required to 
repeat the song in which he deplores and 
apotheosizes fate. Mlle. Jeanne de Courcey 
sang a prologue in which, as allegorical of 
India, she voices this idea: “I come from 
the far Ganges. To you who have your sor- 
rows, I will tell a tale of greater sorrow, 
that you may forget yourselves, which is 
the highest aim of life.” The opera was 
sung in Italian. 

“Sarrona” was ably conducted by Agide 
Jacchia. The principals were called and 
recalled at the close, with applause which 
was unmistakably spontaneous and prompt- 
ed by genuine popular delight in the opera. 

The work, which is in one long act of 
several scenes, has every quality which 
should make it succeed as an opera—a con- 
stant flow of melody, easily graspable, not 
so conventional as to be undistinguished; a 
setting of romantic beauty, and a story 
quickly moving, full of action, and of deep 
humanity. The music will not greatly en- 
gage the attention of students of modern 
harmony and dissonance in an age which 
has produced “Elektra,” but throughout it 
will, by its melodiousness, win the people. 
The orchestration is sufficiently effective, 
and while presenting certain effects of 
Oriental color, does not make this a fea- 
ture. Mr. Howland made a brief speech 
at the close of the performance, and said 
that when the demand for American operas 
was created, there would be no lack of 
supply, 

There were many evidences of haste in 
the production, and the scenery was not as 
good as that used by Mr. Howland in his 
European productions, although the scene 
is one which presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity for stage effect. A number of de- 
tails which might be criticised wholly aside, 
the important fact is that Mr. Howland 
succeeded in seeing the performance 
through and scoring a popular success. 


MUSICAL 


Many notable persons were in the audi- 
ence, among them Oscar Hammerstein and 
Andreas Dippel. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 

The New York daily papers commented 
as follows: 


Mr. Howland’s efforts to get a hearing in his 
own country have gone on aggressively for some 
time, and it must have been a satisfaction to him 
as well as his friends that “Sarrona” was so well 
prscantes under conditions which could only have 
een very difficult for all concerned. It is not 


easy to arrange a single performance of any 
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operatic work in a theatre devoted to other uses, 
and to say that the opera fared in all probability 
so far as its interpreters were concerned quite as 
well as it did in the various Italian opera houses 
in which it has been sung is assurance of great 
industry and enthusiasm on the part of all con- 
cerned.—New York Sun. 

It was a special matinee, and a good deal of 
preparation and study must have been undertaken 
to put the work on the stage for so brief a view. 
The results were rather better than might have 
been expected.—New York Times. 

“Sarrona” has a great deal of tunefulness, but 
it is hampered by the ineffective libretto.—New 
York Herald. 

“Sarrona” is a rather pleasing work, which 
could never have existed but for the inspiration 
and the pre-existence of other operas. Of these 
others I particularly mean “La Bohéme,” “Madam 
Butterfly” and “Lakmé.”—New York American. 





A FRENCH NOVELTY 
AT NEW THEATER 


Bruneau’s “‘ L’Attaque du Moulin ” 
Well Presented with a Notable 
Cast of Singers 


Alfred Bruneau’s opera, “L’Attaque du 
Moulin,” text by Louis Gallet, came to a 
successful American premiére at the New 
Theater, in New York, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 8 This work has been 
popular in Paris for some fifteen years, and 





stands as one of the earliest operatic works 
revealing in a pronounced manner the trend 
of modern French music. 

The story is very dramatic and full of 
action, and concerns itself with an episode 
of the Franco-Prussian war. A _ miller’s 
daughter, Francoise, whose lover has as- 
sassinated a German sentinel in making an 
escape, and whose father is required to 
produce him, is placed in a position where 
she must sacrifice either her father or her 
lover. The father contrives to sacrifice 
himself in favor of his daughter’s lover. 

As a whole, the work was extremely well 
presented. Edmond Clément, as Domu- 
nique, the lover, displayed much of vocal 
ease and pleasing tone quality, though not 
avoiding at times an exaggerated tremolo. 
Jane Noria both sang and acted with much 
dramatic vivacity, and rose to considerable 
heights of emotional power in the various 
stirring scenes which provided her with 
the opportunity. She gave evidence of hav- 
ing studied the role intimately, and gave a 
performance not only well nigh flawless 
but possessing many individualistic points 
of interest. 

Dinh Gilly was most admirable as the 
miller. He is a master of the art of tone 
emission. He gets all of his voice out and 
over the footlights. Marie Delna as the 


miller’s housekeeper, Marcelline, sang her 
part well, but the less said about what she 


did by way of acting, the better. De 
Segurola sang the part of the German cap- 
tain with a voice of power and rich mu- 
sical quality, and gave it as well an excel- 
lent dramatic representation. The small 
but very effective part of the sentinel was 
well taken by Georges Régis. 

Ananian, Heliane, Devaux and Bégué did 
well as the drummer, Genevieve, the 
French captain, and the sergeant respec- 
tively. Tango conducted. 

The music preserves an interesting and 
characteristic quality throughout, though 
it is not marked by a great originality or 
by a very striking conceptive power for 
motives or themes. The dramatic realism 
of the work is gripping in the extreme, 
and the representation Sronshé forth ap- 
plause and insistent recalls of the artists 
after each act. 





Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” was sung, 
with the same cast as at the Metropoli- 
tan the preceding week, on the evening of 
Friday, February 4. Mme. de Pasquali and 
Messrs. Bonci and Scotti were again the 
principals in a delectable performance. 

Massenet’s “Manon,” with Frances Alda 
as the heroine, was the attraction of Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 3. 





Mme. Webster-Powell Resigns from 


Mozart Club, 


Alma Webster-Powell, of No. 905 Presi- 
dent street, Brooklyn, vice-president and 
chairman of the music committee of the 
Mozart Society of New York, has sent in 
her resignation. She states that her action 
is due to criticisms offered anent the 
informal dress worn by 250 members of a 
suffragist organization who were her 
guests at a musicale of the society in the 
Hotel Astor Saturday, February 5. Dr. 
Adelaide Wallerstein is president of the 
Mozart Society. 

It is said that a concert in which Mme. 
Webster-Powell was to have sung at the 
Hotel Astor Wednesday night, February 9, 
was cancelled coincidently with the disap- 
pearance of a tenor singer known as the 
Marquis Manuel de Corvera, who had ar- 
ranged the concert and sold many tickets 
for it. 





AMERICA 


SLEZAK APPEARS IN 
“CTRADELLA” REVIVAL 


Flotow’s Old Opera Proves; Mildly 
Entertaining as Sung at the 
Metropolitan 


For the first time in nearly a quarter of 
a century, “Alessandro Stradella,” a three- 
act opera by Friedrich von Flotow, com- 
poser of “Martha,” was sung in New York 
Friday evening, February 4, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It proved mild en- 
tertainment, containing much pretty, if in- 
substantial music, and telling a story suffi- 
ciently interesting to be endured. It in- 
troduced Leo Slezak in a new role, and 
that in itself was something that repaid at- 
tendance. 

The music of “Alessandro Stradella” is 
closely akin to that of “Martha.” It con- 


tains several familiar tunes such as the 
one that occurs in the overture, and is 
heard as a chorus in the second act, and the 
“Hymn to the Virgin,” sumg by Mr. Slezak 
in the last act. Less gay and sprightly 
than the music of “Martha,” it is none the 
less light and agreeable, although at the 
same time a trifle insignificant for so dig- 
nified a theater as the Metropolitan. The 
plot seems hopelessly worn and old-fash- 
ioned, dealing as it does with brigands and 
distressed lovers and merry villagers. Per- 
haps, however, one should excuse the in- 
artistic, not to say infantile, text in return 
for the pleasure that is contained in the 
several individual performances, notably 
that of Mr. Slezak in the title rdle, 

This impressive and versatile artist proved 
that he is quite as much at home in a lyric 
as in a tragic part. Each of his arias 
brought forth great enthusiasm, and he 
sang the song to the Virgin with such 
superb effect that he had to repeat it. Ex- 
cellent singing and acting was contributed 
also by Messrs. Goritz and Reiss, who were 
highly amusing in the buffo roles of two 
brigands closely resembling the two comic 
banditti of “Fra Diavolo.” 

“Alessandro Stradella” was composed as 
a lyric drama and first given in Paris in 
1837. It was rewritten and produced as a 
grand opera in Hamburg in 1844. Its last 
production in New York until last week 
at the Metropolitan was in 1887 at the 
Thalia Theater. The historic Alessandro 
Stradella was a musician of the seventeenth 
century of whom little is known save that 
he was a celebrated singer and composer. 
Though the facts of his career are buried 
in obscurity, nearly one hundred and fift 
of his compositions have been preserved, 
including a number of oratorios which re- 
veal rich talent in the producing of stir- 
ring choral effects. The supposed incident 
of his life which forms the basis of Flo- 
tow’s opera is believed to have had its 
source in Bonnet Bourdelet’s “Histoire de 
la Musique et ses Effets,” published in Paris 
in 1715. Stradella elopes with Leonore, 
ward of Bassi, who wishes to marry her 
himself and who hires two low-comedy 
bandits to kill Stradella, The latter so 
melts the hearts of the two villains by 
the magic of his singing that they relent 
in their purpose and the cruel guardian 
is appeased in the same manner. 

The audience that attended upon these 
disclosures was large in size and eager to 
be pleased. The fact that it succeeded was 
registered in the volume and genuine ring 
of its frequent applause. A “ballet divertis- 
sement,” the wedding scene from Julius 
Bayer’s “Vienna Waltzes,” concluded the 
evening’s entertainment. 

“Tristan und Isolde” was sung again 
Thursday evening, February 3, with Arturo 
Toscanini’s poetic reading of the score. 
Mme. Fremstad was /Jsolde, and fairly sur- 
passed herself in the beauty of her singing. 
The cast included also Carl Burrian, Louise 
Homer and Pasquale Amato, all of whom 
were in excellent voice. 

“Don Pasquale” was moved from the 
New Theater to the Metropolitan on Wed- 
nesday evening, February 2. Mme. de Pas- 
quali, as Norina, was bewitching in voice 
and action, and completely captivated her 
audience. Messrs, Bonci, Scotti and Pini- 
Corsi repeated finished performances of 
their usual roles. 

Hermann Jadlowker was to have sung 
Rodolfo in “La Bohéme” Saturday after- 
noon, February 5, but hoarseness prevented. 
The ever-ready and versatile Riccardo Mar- 
tin arose to the emergency, though he had 
never appeared in the rdle before. With 
two hours’ rehearsal in the morning, he 
sang so admirably in the afternoon as to 
inspire the hope that he will be heard in 
the opera many times again. Miss Farrar 
was the Mimi and Messrs. Amato, De Segu- 
rola and Didur, as Rodolfo’s companions 
of the garret, gave, as they always do, most 
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enjoyable performances. “Fra Diavolo” 
was sung Saturday evening. 

The attraction of Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 7, was Franchetti’s “Germania,” sung 


for the third time this season. 





Rachmaninoff Sails 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, having lifted him- 
self, in the estimation of the American 
people, from being the composer of a popu- 
lar prelude to being the creator of great 
tone poems, sailed for Europe on Tuesday, 
February 8. His home will not be Dresden, 
as it has been during the past few years, 
but his native country, Russia, where his 
time, and services as conductor, will be 
divided between the cities of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. 











Frederick A. Fowler 


One of the best known organists of the 
East passed away February 2 in the death 
from blood poisoning of Professor Fred- 
erick A. Fowler, at his apartments, No. 103 
West Eighty-eighth street, New York City. 
Professor Fowler was organist in many 
churches in Connecticut, New York and 
New Jersey. He was sixty years old and a 
former president of the Connecticut Music 
Teachers’ Association and treasurer of the 
national association. He was organist for 
several years in the Rutgers Presbyterian 
Church, in New York, and the Park Pres- 
byterian Church, in Newark. He had also 
served as organist at St. Paul’s and St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Churches of New Ha- 
ven. He organized and conducted for sev- 
eral years the Amphion Singing Society of 
New Haven, a chorus of sixty voices, 
which was perhaps the best known in Con- 
necticut. He left a widow and two chil- 
dren in New Haven, where he lived part 
of the time. Professor Fowler was a na- 
tive of New Haven, and studied under the 
late Professor Gustave Stoeckel, of Yale. 
He did considerable composing, and was 
also a mechanical genius in the line of 
musical construction, several of his inven- 
tions being in use in large organ factories. 


Alice Van Nalts 


Alice Van Nalts, for the past ten years 
a popular contralto of Orange, N. J., died 
at her home February 1. Miss Van Nalts 
was well known as a concert singer and 
choir soloist, having sung for three years 
as solo contralto in the Clinton Avenue Re- 
formed Church of Newark, and for seven 
years in the same capacity in the well- 
known Peddie Memorial Church of the 
same city. During the past two years Miss 
Van Nalts was a Rll acm of the choir of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Sum- 
mit, N. J. Miss Van Nalts leaves a host 
of mourning musical friends who were hop- 
ing for a splendid future for her. 

The deceased singer began her musical 
education with Louis Arthur Russell, of the 
Normal Institute of Music, New York, 
when she was a young girl of seventeen, 
y a ae under his instruction till her 

eath, 








Stewart Houston 


Stewart Houston, manager of Massey 
Hall, Toronto, Canada, died suddenly of 
typhoid fever on Monday. He was thirty- 
nine years old, and was well known to 
many prominent concert artists. Mr. Hous- 
ton had not been considered seriously ill 
until the Sunday before his death, when 
his condition suddenly took a change for 
the worse. 





George D. Russell 


George D. Russell, who was a music pub- 
lisher of Boston for forty years, died at 
the Mount Pleasant Home, Roxbury, Mass.. 
February 3, at the age of eighty-seven 
While in the music business he composed 
several songs. He was also a painter of 
some note, . 





Mrs. Helen Davis 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 2—Mrs, Helen Da 
vis, a teacher of music and dancing in New 
ark since 1888, died yesterday in her home, 
at No. 406 Broad street. She was a native 
of England and was seventy-two years old. 





H. G. Hopper 


_H. G. Hopper, piano teacher of Boston, 
died in that city January 27. He had taught 
there since 1886. He was a pupil of Carl 
Hauser and of the late Sir Julius Benedict. 
Mr. Hopper was born in Stope Newington, 
England, December 17, 1&4. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





LOBFFLER'S ARDENT 
BOSTON CHAMPION 


Pianist Gebhard Almost as Closely 
Associated with “Pagan Poem”’ 
as Its Composer 


Boston, Feb. 7.—“It is to me one of the 
most wonderful pieces in musical litera- 
ture,” remarked Heinrich Gebhard, the dis- 
tinguished Boston pianist, in answer to an 
inquiry by the Musica AMERICA represen- 
tative concerning Ch. M. Loeffler’s “Pagan 
Poem” in the production of which at the 
many important Symphony Orchestra con 
certs in this country, Mr. Gebhard has taken 
a vital part. Probably no modern composi- 
tion has been more often played or with 


greater success in the same length of time 
by important orchestras as has this work of 
Loeffler. Mr. Gebhard has played the 
piano part with such strikingly artistic 
effect that he may now be said to be almost 
as closely associated in the minds of the 
musical public with this work as the com- 
poser himself. If the piano part of this 
composition were a role in an opera, Mr. 
Gebhard would be said to have created the 
part, its first performance having been in- 
trusted to him. 

“IT adore Loeffler and all his writings,” 
continued Mr. Gebhard, “the ‘Pagan Poem’ 
is so absolutely unique; it is quite unlike 
anything else I know. The piano in this 
work is used in an entirely new way. It is 
almost as though the pianist were rhapsod- 
izing with the orchestra and commenting 
on the themes given out by the orchestra. 
It is almost as though I were improvising. 
The musical form of the composition is 
utterly different from anything else. My 
admiration for Loeffler and his composi- 
tions is boundless.” 

The “Pagan Poem” was first produced by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at one of 
the Boston concerts and has since been 
played twelve or fifteen times by the orches- 
tra, always with Mr. Gebhard playing the 





HEINRICH GEBHARD IN HIS BOSTON STUDIO 











piano part. The work was given Sunday, 
January 30, by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting 
with Mr. Gebhard. The composition has 
been played by several other orchestras and 
always with great success. 

“My idols are Bach, Brahms, Schumann, 
Chopin and Wagner,” said Mr. Gebhard, 
when asked to name his favorite com- 
posers. “But after Wagner my greatest in- 
terest is in the modern French music which 
includes the compositions of Loeffler. Of 
course, I have admiration for Richard, 
Strauss and the modern Russians, but the 
modern French school occupies an especially 
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tender niche in my inmost soul.” 

Mr. Gehbard will be the soloist with the 
Boston Symphony’ Orchestra at one of the 
Cambridge, Mass., concerts, February 3, 
at which the “Emperor” concerto of Bee- 
thoven will be produced. Mr. Gebhard will 
be soloist at the next concert of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra, F. X. Arens, 
conductor, in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
when the same concerto of Beethoven will 
be produced. On February 16 Mr. Gebhard 
will give a recital at Dartmouth College. 
and he has many other engagements booked 
during the season. 

D. L. L. 





SONGS FROM INDIAN THEMES 





They Prove Notable Part of Dr. Jor- 
dan’s Providence Lecture-Recital 


Provipence, Feb. 5.—Dr. Jules Jordan, 
assisted by Walter EF, Rogers, tenor, gave 
an illustrated lecture-recital at the Mathew- 
son Street Auditorium Friday evening of 
last week, his subject being “Song Writers 
and Their Songs.” There was a large at- 
tendance and great interest displayed. 

Dr. Jordan paid an enthusiastic tribute to 
the great masters, Schubert, Schumann and 
Franz, also mentioning George W. Chad- 
wick, Arthur Foote, H. W. Parker and Ed- 
ward MacDowell, calling them the four 
representative American composers. 

The lecture closed with the presentation 
of four characteristic Indian songs by 
Charles Cadman Wakefield. These songs 
are developed from simple and crude In- 
dian themes collected by Alice Fletcher 
from the Indians themselves. In the lec- 
turer’s opinion they are fine examples of 
what may be done in the way of developing 
from such themes music full of beauty, 
grace, color and gentle charm. 


With Dr. Jordan playing the accompani- 
ments, Mr. Rogers sang numerous songs, 
including “Love’s Philosophy,” “A Dutch 
Lullaby” and “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” by 
Dr. Jordan himself. These were all sung 
with fine voice and diction. G, F. H. 





Sings for the Hungry Club 


A musical program that would reflect 
credit on any organization was offered the 
members and guests of the New York 
Hungry Club after its one hundred and 
eighty-first dinner last week at the 
Hotel Flanders. A large company wel- 
comed the guest of honor, Mrs. Wallace 
Cahill Ayer, who was for several seasons 
prima donna of the Bostonians. The pro 
gram was rendered by her, assisted by 
Mrs. Jessie Seymour Pamplin, contralto; 
Blatchford Kavanagh, tenor; William C. 
Noyes, baritone, and Mrs. Edith Haines- 
Kuester, pianist-composer, who accompa- 
nied the artists. Mrs. Ayer sang two of 
Mrs. Haines-Kuester’s compositions, “Re- 
nunciation” and a transcription of Mosz- 
kowski’s Waltz No. 5, also duets with Mrs. 
Pamplin and Mr. Kavanagh. 


Theodore Habelmann Completes Anno- 
tations for Six Operas 


Theodore Habelmann, formerly for ten 
years stage director at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, and who is now 
at the head of his own opera school, is 
still engaged in his unique work of making 
his vast operatic experience available to 
students and artists. 

He is now providing annotations explain- 
ing fully the stage settings, properties, ac- 
tion, etc., to all of the principal operas. 
The original works, of which he preserves 
duplicates, are now being sent to the Groff- 
Bryant school in Chicago. So far, “Aida,” 
Pagliacci,” “Faust,” “Trovatore” and “Lo- 
hengrin” have been completed, and “Car- 
men” will be finished shortly. Over 120 
scores have been ordered. 





César Cui, the Russian composer, was 
seventy-five years old on the day he cele- 
brated his fiftieth jubilee as a professional 
musician last month. 


Jean Gerardy, the ’cellist, was soloist of 
one of the recent Leipsic Gewandhaus con- 
certs. 


NEW SONATAS AT A 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier 
Bring Forth a Program of 
Uncommon Interest 





Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and Edouard De- 
thier, violinist, gave their third sonata re- 
cital on Thursday evening, February 3, in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. The pro- 
gram contained two new works of much 
interest, and was as follows: 


Brahms, Sonata in G Major; Henry Fevrier, 
Sonata in A Minor (first time); Allegro risoluto, 
\ndante cantabile, Allegretto moderato, Animato: 
Emile Bernard, Sonata in B Flat Minor, op. 48 
(first time); Andante sostenuto—in the style of a 
—— Allegro con spirito, Andante sostenuto— 
\llegro. 


Of the two new works, the one by Fev- 
rier is the more modern, although the 
technical finish and structure of both re- 


veal the thorough training of the French 
school. The first movement of the Fevrier 
is dramatic, spirited and melodious, with 
much interest in contrasted and interwoven 
themes, although’ not too involved to inter- 
fere with its directness of appeal. ‘ine An- 
dante is in the nature of a romanza, with a 
passionate working out in its middle sec- 
tion. It reveals a true sense of beauty. 
[hese two movements are the best of the 
work. The third, which deals with the 
whole-tone scale, is less convincingly beau- 
tiful than the others, and a little heavy for 
a movement which stands as the scherzo 
of the sonata. The last movement begins 
more in the nature of a scherzo, and is 
brilliant, though less well knit in its struc- 
ture than the first two movements. It is a 
decidedly interesting and in many respects 
very beautiful work. 

The Bernard sonata is an earlier work, 
and, while it is very finely built and has 
many themes of much beauty and dignity, 
it seems not to display a truly fanciful 
imagination. It has not only beauty of 
material, but as well the beauty of sin- 
cerity and of finely rounded form. 

The works were very well and sympa- 
thetically played; both artists had evidently 
studied out their finest details with greatest 
care. M. Dethier plays with much style, 
finish and vigor, and gets a beautiful tone 
of wide emotional range. Hus intonation is 
perfect. Miss Beebe plays with a strong 
grip on the emotional content of the works. 
She has an unusual combination of strength 
and flexibility of hand and wrist, and gets 
a solid, round tone, 

The interpretations of the works played 
were thorough and serious, and were much 
appreciated. A. F. 





An Odd Musical Bequest 


A Polish gentleman has died at Etampes 
leaving a curious will deposited in the 
hands of the notary public. He had for- 
merly been an inspector of the native 
troops in Tonkin, and was forty-four years 
of age. In his will he sets apart a certain 
amount of his fortune to be spent in or- 
ganizing an annual concert on the anni- 
versary of his death in the top of an old 
tower in his native place. He does not 
specify the kind of music to be played— 
London Telegraph. 
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AMERICA 


February 12, 1910. 





GREAT CONTRALTO STIRS LOS ANGELES 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Art Wins Distinct Approval in the Far 
West—Other Musical Doings 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 1.—Can it be possible 
for an artist like Schumann-Heink to grow 
in artistic stature after achieving the posi- 
tion she has reached and the acclaim that 
has been hers for a decade or more? Ver- 
ily, it seems so, for, after hearing her for 
ten years, it seems to the writer that never 
has he heard a more perfect example of 
human vocalization than that she offers the 
present season. Certainly this impression is 
not the result of hearing a lot of incompe- 
tent singers this year, for I have made a 
point to eschew commonplace concerts and 
to hear only the best. And the best that 
offered in Los Angeles has not been at all 
bad this year. 

The Los Angeles public is true to its love 
for the motherly contralto. But whisper 


the name, and lo! the box-office is sold out. 
At her first concert here every seat ordi- 
narily used was taken and many more were 
imported for the stage. At the second, a 
matinée, too, the police had to be in evi- 
dence to see that the house was not crowd- 
ed beyond the ideas of the Goo-Goo city 
government. 

Whatever Schumann-Heink says or does 

“goes” in Los Angeles. On reaching the 
auditorium Saturday afternoon I was told 
by an usher: “Mr. Rapp” (that is to say, 
“Mr, Schumann-Heink”) “wants to see 
you.” On making my appearance in the 
green-room the contralto ejaculated: “Yes, 
no; announce it right away, now—already, 
please. Announce it, announce it!” 

“Now, I didn’t know whether it was that 
one of the eight children was sick or that 
the pianist had a cramp, but volunteered: 
“Madame, I will gladly announce, or re- 
nounce, anything you may wish—except my 
allegiance to you.” “It is that I will change 
the first number, that you will announce— 
yes? I vill sing, ‘Boot de Lort ist Mintful 
oof Hees Own.’” 

Very well. I obediently trotted out onto 
the stage, and before fifteen hundred best- 
gowned damsels and twenty lone males an- 
nounced the Mendelssohn number—and 
then Schumann-Heink came out and began 
Handel’s “Rinaldo” aria, “Lascia ch’io Pi- 
ango.” 

The first program was one of the biggest 
song Offerings I have listened to, East or 
West, doubtless the largest in scope ever 
offered to Los Angeles. 

The first group comprised the following : 
Recitative and Aria, “Vitellia,” from Mo- 
zart’s “Titus”; Aria from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila”; Waltraute, scene from 
Wagner’s “Gétterdammerung,” and “Ah, 
mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Le Proph- 
éte.” Enough in these for a whole pro- 
gram. Then came a half-dozen German 
lieder, a half-dozen more English songs 
and another Meyerbeer aria for good 
measure. 

It is not often that I am led to rhapso- 
dize about singers or concerts, as a decade 
and a half of critical writing will testify, 
but in this case I have felt that nearly all 
ant things are combined in one person- 
ality. 

The Saturday program was somewhat 
lighter, but aroused the largely feminine 
audience to as much enthusiasm as danger 
to gloves would permit. Next week a third 
concert by the singer is promised by Man- 
ager Behymer, moving it from Teneten 
Auditorium to the Temple Auditorium, 
which will seat twice as many persons, and 


which no doubt will be well filled, if not 
crowded. 
Archibald Sessions played the Widor 


symphony, for organ, at his last recital. It 
has five long movements. Abraham Miller, 
tenor, was the vocalist. 

Frank H, Colby, organist and choirmas- 
ter at St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, was called 
to Ventura to open the new organ at the 
First Presbyterian Church. He drew an 
audience that completely filled that audito- 
rium. The assisting vocal quartet of local 
singers he reports as being especially good 
for a city of that size. 

Bruce G. Kingsley gave a lecture Satur- 
day night at Symphony Hall on “Beetho- 
ven.” The illustrating numbers included 
the “Rondo in C,” three movements of the 
“Moonlight” sonata and excerpts from sev- 
eral of the symphonies of the master. 

The Matinée Musical Club recently de- 
voted a program to Godard and Rossini, an 
odd combination, but interesting in results. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., son of Senator Clark, 
is a pupil of Edwin Clark, a teacher of vio- 
lin in Los Angeles. Recently, at a recital 
given by the latter, these unrelated Clarks 
did beautiful work on their old Maggini 
instruments, that of the teacher being a 
present from the pupil. Others whose work 
was notable were Miss Vennum and Messrs. 
Shirley and Liddell. W. F. G. 





CONCERT FOR PARIS FUND 





Metropolitan Artists Raise Nearly 


$10,000 for Flood Sufferers 


Nearly $10,000—$o9,753, to be exact—was 
raised for the benefit of the sufferers from 
the Paris flood at the benefit concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday after- 
noon, February 6. Thirty-eight of the prin- 
cipals and the complete chorus and orches- 
tra took part in the proceedings, and gave 
the audience frequent opportunities for en- 
thusiasm. To swell the receipts Max Hirsch 
auctioned off for $195 a program contain- 
ing the autographs of all those who took 
part. 

Enthusiasm reached the highest pitch 
after the singing of the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto” by Caruso and Amato and Mmes. 
Alda and Meitschik, the audience refusing 
to be quieted until the singers for the fol- 
lowing number had made their appearance. 


“Marie Delna started another tremendous 


outburst of applause by her singing of the 
“Air Patriotique, ” from Godard’s “La Viv- 
andiére,” which was an exceedingly felici- 
tous selection for the occasion and was 
rendered with stirring spirit. 

The proceedings closed with the singing 
of the “Marseillaise,” by all the French ar- 
tists of the company, assisted by the chorus. 





Tetrazzini in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Mme. Tetrazzini, as- 
sisted by a trio of other singers; was heard 
in a notable concert at the Auditorium 
Sunday afternoon. Mme. Tetrazzini as- 
tonished and held her audience spellbound 
by her wonderful achievements as a vocal 
virtuoso. 

She easily won the favor of her audi- 
ence, which more than two-thirds filled the 
large auditorium, despite the fact that there 
were two other attractions just as com- 
pelling in their claims upon the music 
lovers of this city. 

Perhaps a large portion of the interest, 
or rather curiosity, of those present was 
centered in Hammerstein’s recent “find,” 


Orville Harrold. Mr. Harrold displayed the 
fact that he has the voice, and deceived the 
majority of his hearers into thinking he 


possesses all the other qualifications of a* 


great artist. The fact that he was able to 
do this is the highest possible tribute that 
could be paid his recent coach, Oscar 
Saenger, as he reproduced faithfully the 
careful training he had lately received. 

The others who assisted Mme. Tetrazzini 
were Sig. Polese, baritone, and Mme. 
Berthe Soyer, a mezzo-soprano. The ac- 


companist was Sig. Scognamiglio. 
G. R. E. 





A BUSY FEBRUARY 





It Is Foreshadowed at the National 
Capital—Gisela Weber’s Recital 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 2.—Another 
month of much music is opening in the 
National Capital. Four orchestra concerts 
will be heard, together with recitals and 
lectures. The Heinrich Hammer Symphony 
Orchestra will end its Beethoven Cycle 
Series on Friday with the Ninth Symphony. 
Mrs. Katie Wilson Green will bring the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and Mischa 
Elman, violinist, here during the month. 
T. Arthur Smith will present the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in its fourth concert, and 
later in the season he will bring Mme. 
Sembrich in recital. The Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the conductorship 
of Herman C. Rakeman, will be heard in 
its third concert, and Ernest Hutcheson, of 
the Peabody Institute, will begin a course 
of lecture-recitals. 

Katherine McNeal had the distinction of 
being the soloist at the Persian Embassy 
on Saturday last, before a large gathering 
of officials of this country and foreign dip- 
lomats. Her various piano selections were 
most cordially received. 

Mary A. Cryder was a charming hostess 
at a reception given at her studio on Sun 
day afternoon to Liza Lehmann. One of 
the most finished violinists to be heard in 
this city for some time appeared at the Co- 
lumbia Theater on Friday last, under the 
local management of Miss Cryder. This 
was Gisela Weber, whose program was 
both difficult and pleasing. She played two 
sonatas, one by Handel and the other by 
Brahms, which revealed her masterly con- 
trol of the instrument. The other numbers 
were of a lighter strain. So enthusiastic 
was the audience at the close of the pro- 
gram that Mme. weber was obliged to play 
an encore. W. H. 





S. C. Bennett’s Third Musicale 


S. C. Bennett’s third evening musicale 
since his return from Berlin took place on 
Tuesday, February 8, in the spacious 
studio, 37 Metropolitan Opera House 
Building. Several fine voices were heard 
on this occasion, among whom were Viola 
Bimberg, the talented young contralto, and 
Charles Delmont, choir director at Wash- 
ington Heights Methodist Episcopal 
Church; also Florence FE. Cavanagh, a 
promising young soprano from Asbury 
Park. Addie Reiter, another young singer. 
gave several song numbers with good ef- 
fect. Julia R. Waixel, whose ability as an 
accompanist is well known, presided at the 


piano. Mr. Bennett gave a brief talk on 
“Control of the Respiratory Muscles in 
Singing.” 





New York Violinist With Berlin 
Orchestra 


Bertin, Feb. 7.—Cordelia Lee, violinist, 
of New York, and a pupil of Ysaye in 
Brussels, was a highly successful soloist 
we the Philharmonic Orchestra here last 
week, 


ST. LOUIS HAS TWO 
BIG CONCERT WEEKS 


Tetrazzini, Osborn-Hannah and 
Malkin Among the Musical 
Entertainers 


St. Louis, Feb. 5.—This city is slowly re- 
covering from one of the most musical 
fortnights in its history. Within a space of 
two weeks there were seventeen entertain- 
ments with standard music and artists, but 
despite this fact this week has also been a 
great one for the music lovers. On Monday 
night Mme. Tetrazzini set a record for con- 
cert that will seldom be equalled here. As- 
sisted by a company recruited from the 
Manhattan Opera forces, consisting of Mlle. 
Bertha Soyer, contralto; Orville Harrold, 


the new tenor, and Sig. Giovanni Polese, 
she sang at the Coliseum for the benefit of 
a bazaar for the St. Philomena Technical 
School, which is now being erected. 

She created a furore with the large audi 
ence present, numbering over 6,000 people, 
and responded to almost as many encores as 
she had numbers on the program. She was 
most gracious and cordial, and was highly 
complimented by Archbishop Glennon, who 
was in a box. This concert has created more 
talk than anything which has happened here 
in some time. 

The usual good performance of the 
Apollo Club pleased a packed house at the 
Odéon on Tuesday evening, with Mme. Jane 
Osborn-Hannah, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Joseph Malkin, the Russian 
‘cellist, as soloists. Appreciating the fact 
that the public was liable to be a bit weary, 
having had so much music of late, Director 
Galloway put forth a special effort at this 
concert, and was amply rewarded by the en- 
thusiastic demonstration of his audience. 

Mme. Osborn-Hannah sang a group of 
foreign songs as her first number, and two 
songs in English, dedicated to her by Wal- 
ter Morse Rummel, and ' ‘Un Bel Di,” from 

“Madama Butterfly,” as her second num- 
ber. She was forced to respond to encores 
in each instance. Mr. Malkin’s playing 
showed completely his knowledge of the in- 
strument, and so won his audience that they 
were loathe to let him leave the stage. He 
rendered Schumann’s “Traumerei” most ef- 
fectively. 

Again the Symphony Orchestra showed 
that, under the capable directorship of Max 
Zach, the music of the greatest master 
could be interpreted with the utmost ease 
and delicacy. On Wednesday night the 
third Beethoven concert was given before 
a very fair-sized audience. Despite the 
fact that they had just come in from the 
road, and also Mr. Zach’s indisposition, they 
aroused great enthusiasm. The program 
consisted of the Fourth and Fifth Sym- 
phonies, a trio for two oboes and English 
horn, which was beautifully done by Messrs. 
W altours, Schipillity and McConathy, and 
Variations from the String Quartet, op. 5, 
No. 18. 

The orchestra rendered a varied program 
on Monday evening at Cape Girardieu, be- 
fore a very large audience, and again Tues 
day night at Poplar Bluff, Ark. They re- 
turned to St. Louis in three special cars. 
David Montagnon has also returned from 
his Southern trip, and reports good prog- 





ress. Mr. Charlton has returned to New 
York. 

Ernest Kroeger has announced his regu- 
lar Lenten recitals will commence Febru- 
ary II. i eee G 
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French Provinces 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Frieda Hempel Cast for the Leading Role in Arthur Nevin’s 
“‘Poia ’—Saleza Reappears at the Paris Opera—-Change of 
Standard Adopted for Choristers of the Next Sheffield Festival 
—$5,000 the Price Demanded by Munich Bookseller for the 
Manuscript of Wagner’s Early Opera “Die Hochzeit ’— 
Epidemic of Opera in London—Ernesto Consolo in the 








HEN Arthur Nevin’s Indian opera, 
“Poia,” is produced at the Berlin 
Royal Opera this month, the leading rdles 
will be created by Frieda Hempel, Paul 
Kniipfer, the admirable bass-baritone, and 
the tenor, Kirchoff. The half-Americanized 
Dr. Karl Muck will be the conductor. 

Meanwhile, the announcement that Leon- 
cavallo’s new “Maia,” which had its pre- 
miére at the Costanzi, in Rome, the other 
day, will follow “Poia” on the same stage 
has disgruntled some of the ultra-patriotic 
Berlin chroniclers. They hold up the sea- 
son’s list of novelties at the 
opera house to ridicule—the “Dalibor” of 
the Czech Smetana, “Poia,” by the Ameri- 
can, Nevin; “Maia,” by the Italian, Leon- 
cavallo—and make little effort to conceal 
the sneer as they remark: “A noteworthy 
series of premiéres for the leading German 
stage !” 

As for “Maia,” even the smiles and bows 
of the composer could not shield it from 
utter and absolute failure in Rome. Leon- 
cavallo and Director Mascagni appearing 
arm-in-arm before the curtain after the 
first act presented a lion-and-the-lamb puz- 
zle picture—the puzzle is to find the lamb. 
Some of the critics reproach the composer 
of “Pagliacci” for having repeated himself 
in his new work—but, after all, that’s bet- 
ter than repeating other people. 

* * * 

"T HE giving of opera as a private enter- 

prise is becoming epidemic in London. 
Last Spring Ethel Smyth, despairing of 
being admitted to the Covent Garden ré- 
pertoire, arranged four matinée perform- 
ances of her opera, “The Wreckers,” at 
His Majesty’s Theater. In the early part 
of the Winter season Joseph Holbrooke 
followed suit with the production of his 
work, “Pierrot and Pierrette.” At Covent 
Garden, Thomas Beacham, inspired by the 
success of Miss Smyth’s experiment, in 
which he acted as conductor, has just 
opened his first season as an opera impre- 
sario, and now Marie Brema, the contralto, 
announces her intention to enter the ring 
with a special revival of Gliick’s “Orfeo” 
in April. 

Six performances of the Gliick opera will 
be given, with Michael Balling, one of the 
Bayreuth conductors, as the director. It 
will be sung in English, and Mme. Brema, 
of course, will impersonate the name part, 
which has always been her favorite role. 
As Eurydice, Viola Tree, Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree’s musical daughter, who made 
her début as a concert singer a few weeks 
ago, will have her first opportunity in opera 
on the professional stage. She has sung the 
réle in student performances at the Royal 
College of Music. Herr Balling, by-the- 
bye, has been engaged at the suggestion of 
Cosima Wagner to conduct Edinburgh’s 
first “Ring” cycle this month. 

Mr. Beecham has announced that each 
performance of Strauss’s “Elektra” he gives 
at Covent Garden this month will cost him 
$6,000. He has engaged Gertrude Lonsdale, 
the contralto who came over to Canada 
with the so-called Sheffield Choir a year 
ago last Fall, and afterward sang on this 
side of the border, to sing the réle of Hdn- 
sel, in Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gre- 
tel,” and to be the Vagabond in Frederick 
Delius’s “A Village Romeo and Juliet.” 

+ - > 


RICHARD BUHLIG, who has had more 
success in London than elsewhere, is 
giving three recitals in the English metrop- 
olis this month. At the first he plays three 
Beethoven sonatas—op. 10, No, 3, and the 
last two, op. 110 and op. 111—and the 
Thirty-two Variations in C Minor. At the 
second Schubert's Sonata in G Major, op. 
78; the Brahms Sonata in F Sharp Minor, 
op. 2, and some shorter Brahms composi- 


Kaiser’s- 


tions will constitute the program. The last 
recital will display still further his réper- 
toire of sonatas, for here Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata” and the op. 109, in E major, 
and Chopin’s B flat minor work in this 
form will be the principal offerings. 





dant margin for the study of. effects, ex- 
pression, diction and interpretation. 

“Mr. Wood, on the other hand, thinks the 
voice should be the first consideration. The 
poor reader works at home and learns the 
music by heart, while the clever reader 
does all at the weekly rehearsal. But with 
more rehearsals the reading deficiency is 
made up, and then, when they know the 
notes, the conductor is left with a far bet- 
ter musical instrument to play on. Dr. 
Coward represents the Tonic Sol-fa-ists, 
facile readers, most of them; Mr. Wood, 
the Staff Notationists, using a more labo- 
rious method, not so safe at first, but call- 
ing for a higher degree of musicianship.” 

A new departure is a voice test with 
words. “Instead of being taken from one 
of the works to be performed, as formerly, 
it consists of eight bars to the following 
words: ‘I love, I hate, I pray, I believe, I 
weep, I pity, I beseech, I defy.’ These illus- 
trate in a brief space a wide gamut of emo- 
tion. The vocalized exercises are an ar- 
peggio and a long chromatic passage. How 


ELLEN GULBRANSON AS “BRUNNHILDE” 


One of Cosima Wagner’s favorite dramatic sopranos is a daughter of Nor 


way, Ellen Gulbranson. 


For years she has been very popular with the German 


opera-going public, though latterly her appearances have been confined principally 
to the Bayreuth festivals, where the Briinnhildes fall to her share of the festival 


work. 
her career. 


She has been identified almost exclusively with Wagnerian roles -during 





CHANGES have been adopted in the voice 
test for the chorus of the next Shef- 
field Festival, to be held in April or May 
of 1911. Hereafter there will be propor- 
tionately more attention paid to the voice 
quality of the applicant and less to ability 
to read at sight. “Dread of the nerve-de- 
stroying sight test” is blamed for having 
deterred hitherto many singers with fine 
voices from joining the choir. Dr, Henry 
Coward and Henry Wood differ funda- 
mentally on the relative value of vocal 
equipment and sight-reading ability. 

“Dr. Coward’s policy has always been to 
secure good readers,” says the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, “for he holds that a sing- 
er with an indifferent voice, absolutely sure 
of his work, sings with confidence and every 
ounce’ of his tone, while the poor reader 
with a fine voice is tentative and unenter- 
prising. Good reading, furthermore, facill- 
tates the work of rehearsing. The notes 
and time are soon learned, leaving abun 


the innovation will affect the musical effect 
of the festival and the works of prepara- 
tion remains to be seen.” 
o * . 
ITH a Carlsruhe premiére of “Bana- 
dietrich,” Siegfried Wagner comes 
forward once again as a composer of 
operas. Will the fates deal more leniently 
with him this time? Richard the Great's 
son—who, by the way, is a left-handed con- 
ductor—first came before the public in 1896, 
when he directed the Bayreuth Festival 
performances alternately with Hans Rich- 
ter. He is now in his forty-first year. 
‘His first opera, “Der Barenhauter,” was 
produced in 1899. The London Daily Tele- 
graph recalls that a fantastic and fairly ef- 
fective book helped it to at least a measure 
of success. In rapid succession there fol- 
lowed “Herzog Wildfang,” “Der Kobold” 
and “Bruder Lustig,” none of which served 
to enhance his reputation. 
The original plan for Siegfried was that 


he should be an architect—a highly ornate 
career was predicted for him. Liszt wrote 
of the boy of eleven: “Siegfried shows re- 
markable qualifications for architecture; he 
designs arches, facades and towers; his is 
one of the most attractive and vivacious 
child-natures I have met.” But notwith- 
standing the handicaps of his father’s 
achievements, he insisted upon a musical 
career. 
* * * 

SALEZA has just broken his long silence 

and reappeared at the Paris Opéra. 
An old-time ovation placed the stamp of 
public approval on his return to the rdéle of 
Mathé, in Reyer’s “Salammbé,” an opera 
which Parisians still endure without a mur- 
mur. They take it now, though, without 
Lucienne Bréval, for that statuesque prima 
donna is no longer of the Opéra. Saleza, 
who is going to sing Siegmund again, also 
had Mile Hatto for a Salammbé and Jean 
Noté for the Hamilcar. 

Bréval has been visualizing her concep- 
tion of Carmen for an uncritical and parti- 
san public at the Opéra Comique, while M. 
Mariotte’s “Salomé” has been in prepara- 
tion at the Théatre Lyrique de la Gaité. As 
the Salomé of a French army officer’s mu- 
sical version of Oscar Wilde’s exotic drama, 
Bréval will have as associates the unfor- 
gettable Pelléas, Jean Perier, as Hérod, 
and Paolo Séveilhac, who spent one season 
at the Manhattan, as the Jokanaan. Like 
Strauss, of whose work he was utterly ig- 
norant until his own was finished, Mariotte 
conceived the Prophet as a baritone, the 
Hérod as a tenor. 

Félia Litvinne has also been a guest at 
the Théatre Lyrique, singing Valentin in 
“Les Huguenots,” before passing on to 
Monte Carlo to be the Briinnhilde of the 
entire “Ring.” The next guest at the 
Lyrique will be Alice Verlet, another “grad- 
uate” of the Opéra, who has found England 
a profitable field for concert work during 
the last year. 

While Directors Broussan and Messager 
are contenting themselves principally with 
revivals and reappearances at the Opéra, 
Director Carré keeps the Opéra Comique 
in a novelty turmoil. The “Léone” of 
Samuel Rousseau is now being rehearsed 
under the direction of the composer's son, 
Marcel Rousseau, who has a novelty or two 
of his own up his sleeve. “La reine Fiam- 
mette,” one of the first Mary Garden 
operas, is about to be revived, with Mar- 
guerite Carré in the role formerly acted 
by her dear rival. The Opéra directors have 
dragged a new tenor from the obscurity of 
a provincial operetta theater. His name is 
Granal. After a Winter’s study in the capi- 
tal he is to make his début in “William 
Tell” at the end of March. 

May 2 is the date set for Mary Garden’s 
entrée as Salomé in the Opéra’s first pro- 
duction of the Strauss work. Hector Du- 
franne will repeat his virile Jokanaan. 

* . » 
RNESTO CONSOLO, the Italian pian- 
ist, who made many American friends 
while he was a temporary Chicagoan, is 
playing in the French provinces. He had 
exceptional success at a recent concert in 
Toulouse, where he played the Sgambati 
Concerto, and, as solo numbers, the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A Minor and 

Scarlatti’s Gigue in D Major. 
** * 


ITH Massenet’s “Don Quixote,” her- 
alded as “the great premiére of the 
year,” and Saint-Saéns’s “Proserpine” as 
the only two novelties and a repetition of 
last year’s production of the “Ring” tet- 
ralogy, Director Raoul Gunsbourg has ar- 
ranged the répertoire of his Monte Carlo 
season now opening to include his own, “Le 
Vieil Aigle” and Massenet’s “Thérése,” 
Dargomijski’s “La Roussalka,” Giordano’s 
“Fedora,” Verdi’s “Otello,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Traviata,” Rossini’s “Barber” and Boito’s 
“Mefistofele”’—this last for Chaliapine, of 


course. 
* * * 


MUNICH bookseller is offering for 
sale the manuscript of Wagner’s early 
and unfinished opera, “Die Hochzeit.” The 
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price asked is $5,000. The MS. is inscribed, 
“fragment of an unfinished opera, “The 
Wedding,’ by Richard Wagner. Dedicated 
to the Musical Society of W iirzburg.” It 
is dated “Wiirzburg, March 1, 1833.’ 

Reference is made to this MS. in Will- 
iam Ashton Ellis’s English version of Glas- 
enapp’s “Das Leben Richard Wagners,” 
where it is stated that after well-nigh half 
a century, in 1879, Wagner learned of the 
existence of the completed score of the 
first scene, in good preservation, as a manu- 
script of thirty-six folio pages, announced 
for public sale without notice or exhibition 
to himself. Desiring to renew acquaintance 
with the long-forgotten relic, he declared 
his readiness to buy his own handiwork, and 
inquired the price of it. The man in pos- 
session, a Wiirzburg music dealer, asked 
him the sum of $1,250 

As Wagner regarded the demand extor- 
tionate, he commenced a lawsuit against the 
holder of the MS., who, according to exist- 
ing laws, could not raise any claim to its 
contents, while for the mere paper and ink 
such a price was accounted preposterous. 
However, two German courts of justice 
decided against Wagner, whose claim was 
dismissed, with costs amounting to $150. 
An interesting point in connection with 
“Die Hochzeit” is a suggestion of the lei/ 
motif in the use of a figure in a recitative 
which appears again in the following 
chorus. 

* *« * 

YOUNG prima donna, of too recent ar- 

rival to have forgotten her strict home 
training, was cast with a visiting tenor for 
Cilea’s “Adrienne Lecouvreur” in Catana 
the other day. She refused flatfootedly, 
however, to let him caress her as required 
by the stage directions in one scene. The 
result was that the chilly atmosphere her 
attitude created deprived the scene of its 
usual effect, and the press and public blamed 
the tenor for being cold and undemonstra- 
tive, 

The tenor, cut to the quick of his pro- 
fessional dignity, denied the soft impeach- 
ment in a letter to the newspapers, in which 
he said: “I have sung this opera in many 
theaters, and if this time I was not able to 
fill the scenic requirements it is because the 
lady expressly forbade my embracing her. 
The reproach of frigidity brought against 
me is quite justified—only, it is painful to 
be accused of a coldness for which I was 
not to blame.” A soprano unwilling to pay 
her stage penalties has obviously chosen the 
wrong profession, J. L. i. 





Hymns and the King 


“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” has been 
frequently spoken of as King Edward’s 
favorite houan. His Majesty’s private sec- 
retary, Lord Knollys, in a communication 
to Good Words, states authoritatively that, 
although the King admires several hymns, 
he does not think his Majesty has any par- 
ticular favorite. The Queen also intimates 
through Miss Knollys that she is very fond 
of all church music, but there is no particu- 
lar hymn that can be called her favorite.— 
London Daily Mail. 


WEST'S MUSICGROWTH 
SURPRISES CHADWICK 


Noted Composer, in Chicago Inter- 
view, Tellsof America’s Progress 
in Composition 





Cuicaco, Feb. 1—George W. Chadwick, 
who came to Chicago to direct his Sym- 
phonic Sketches, which were given for the 
first time in Chicago by the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, is very enthusiastic in 
his praise of this orchestra, stating that he 
found the ensemble very much nearer per- 
fection than he had anticipated. 


Speaking of musical affairs in the West, 
he said he thought conditions were being 
rapidly improved, and that he based his 
judgment of the wonderful growth of music 
in the West largely on the work of pupils 





GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


Director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and One of America’s 
Best-Known Composers 


who came to him. “The increased interest 
all over the entire country in orchestral 
organizations indicates this growth more 
than any other one thing. The interest in 
the orchestra is the pulse of the public’s 
attitude toward music,” said Mr. Chad- 
wick. 

He is also much impressed by the in- 
creased activity in composition. Mr, Chad- 
wick, who was a member of the committee 
which awarded. the Paderewski prize, stated 
that the committee found it difficult, on ac- 
count of the excellence of them all, to make 
a choice from among the compositions sub- 


mitted. There were eighty-five composi- 
tions entered in this competition, of which 
about forty were large orchestral works. 
Thirty-eight large chamber compositions, 
all extremely well executed, indicated the 
thorough training, knowledge, authority 
and poetic instinct of the composers. 

He considers the growth of music in 
this country along these lines more aston- 
ishing when the fact is considered that the 
compositions were submited by persons prac- 
tically unknown, as many of the best-known 
composers of this country did not compete. 
In other words, the names of those who en- 
tered compositions in this contest are yet 
to become famous. The prize was awarded 
to a man who had studied abroad, yet 
there were so many from others who had 
received their entire education in America, 
and whose compositions showed such. mer- 
it, that it took the entire day to make the 
final decision. Many of these composi- 
tions he intends to submit to Mr. Stock, 
who has been exceptionally favorable to- 
ward American composers, and who has 
given ample opportunities for public per- 
formances of their works. 

Mr. Chadwick is not alone interested in 
music, but art in all its branches appeals to 
him. He is personally interested in the 
paintings of Walter McEwen, and visited 
the Chicago Art Institute to study some of 
his pictures, which hang ou the walls of 
this institution. Mr. Chadwick’s private 
collection includes pictures by Chase, Carl- 
sen, Hassan and Metcalf. G. R, E. 





Springfield Orchestra’s Charming Soloist 


SprRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 7.—Of particu- 
lar interest in connection with the season’s 
first concert by the Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra last week was the singing of the 
soloist, Ernestine Gauthier, who has lately 
returned from fresh studies in Paris un- 
der Frank King Clark. She has been a 
favorite singer here ever since she began 
to appear in public as a young girl, with 
no training, but with a voice of charming 
quality. This was her first public appear- 
ance in this country since she last went 
abroad, but in Europe she has been receiv 
ing some high praise. She moved her au- 
dience to the sincerest of admiring ap 
plause last night by her singing of the 
favorite “Mignon” song by Thomas, and a 
group of modern French songs. The or- 
chestra, composed of both amateur and 
professional players, acquitted itself with 
much credit under Carl Janser’s direction. 


we mu 





Francis Richter May Write Grand Opera 


Paris, Jan. 29.—Francis Richter, the 
blind American pianist, gave a concert re- 
cently which was largely attended. Richter, 
who formerly was a pupil of the great 
Leschetizky, of Vienna, and now is con- 
tinuing his studies with Henry Eames, an 
American teacher here, will devote himself 
at first to concert work, but as his pref- 
erence is for composition, he may turn 
to writing grand opera. 


MISS KOENEN WITH 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Dutch Contralto Soloist at Concert 
Under Gustav Mahler’s 
Direction 





Tilly Koenen, contralto, was soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in the follow- 
ing program at its concert at Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening, February 3: 

Schumann, Symphony No. 4, D Minor, op. 120; 
Beethoven, Scena and Aria, ‘‘Ah Perfido’’; Strauss, 
Fantasia for Orchestra, “Don Juan’; Strauss, 
“Hymnus”; Max _ Fiedler, “The Tambourine 
Player”; Hugo Wolf. “Springtime”; Wagner, 
Overture, “‘Tannhauser.”’ 

There is nothing very startling that can 
be done with the Schumann symphony. A 
certain amount can be gotten out of it, and 
nothing more, and Mr. Mahler was wise 
not to force any issues in the endeavor to 
make this rather thin orchestration sound 
up to date. The delightful lyrical episodes 
of the work were beautifully played. As a 
whole it sounds rather heavily Teutonic in 
comparison with the subtleties of Schu- 
mann’s piano works. 

Miss Koenen sang the 
and aria with a tone full, warm and mov- 
ing, and in a very expressive manner. Her 
interpretation, while sufficiently intense, was 
not overdrawn dramatically. 

Another opportunity was afforded to esti- 
mate Strauss’s characterization of “Don 
Juan” and the notorious episodes of his ca- 
reer, most of which had to do with women. 
The chief trouble with Strauss’s women, 
when he puts them in music, is merely 
that they are not beautiful enough. A 
Strauss tone-picture of the delights of love 
reminds one of a somewhat excited extract 
from a treatise on modulation. The down- 
fall of the hero is Strauss’s best stroke in 
this work. 

The Strauss “Hymnus” wanders about 
rather aimlessly, but has moments of exal- 
tation, and ends in a passage of wondrous 
beauty. Max Fiedler’s “Tambourine Play- 
er” was well orchestrated and entirely re- 
spectable. The Wolf song, “Er Ist’s,” came 
off less well with orchestra than it usually 
does with the piano. The end is carried out 
to too great a length for so short a song. 
It is said that Wolf, after he was taken to 
the insane asylum, busied himself with the 
orchestration of some of his songs. This 
version of the song may have suffered by 
treatment given it at that time. 

Miss Koenen sang all the songs with a 
keen sense of their content, with excellent 
attention to artistic details and with a 
warm and colorful tone. The audience was 
large and she was greatly applauded. 

Mr. Mahler’s “Tannhauser” overture 
comes nearer to Hans Richter’s interpreta- 
tion than does any other which has been 
heard in America for some time. 
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DOHNANYI’S NEW PANTOMIME Gl VEN 


“The Veil of Pierrette,” at Its Premeire in Dresden Arouses Deep 
Interest—Contains a Beautiful Viennese Waltz— Concert 
of the Petri Quartet 


DrespEN, GERMANY, Jan. 
most important event of the musical week 
here was the premiére last evening at the 
Royal Opera of the new pantomime entitled 
‘Der Schleier der Pierrette” (“The Veil of 
Pierrette”), the music of which was writ- 
ten by Ernst von Dohnanyi and the story 
by Arthur Schnitzler. 

The action takes place at the beginning of 
the last century, and the story deals with 
the love of Pierrette and Pierrot. The for- 
mer is to wed Arlequin, but just before the 
ceremony the bride-elect and her real lover 
decide to die by taking poison. Pierrot 
drinks his portion, but, seeing Pierrette 
hesitate, he dashes the glass from her hand. 
Before her lover’s dead body Pierrette then 
dances in hysterical frenzy, falling dead. 

The pantomime, as done by the excellent 
cast which participated last night, was most 
affecting. Herr Soot was the Pierrot, Fri. 
Tervani the Pierrette, Herr Frede, Arle- 
quin, the lesser parts being equally well 
taken. 


The music may be really great or not— 


time alone usually decides that momentous 
question—but that it was marvelously ef- 
fective and original and had moments of 
great beauty no one will deny. The prelude 
to the first scene foretells the tragedy. 
Leit-motive are employed, .and the music 
continues from the beginning to the end, 
with no pause between the acts. That which 
leads into the second act is an enchanting 
Viennese Waltz, which, though far from 
commonplace, to my mind bids fair to be- 
come very popular, such melodic charm and 
such swing has it. This lasts until the cur- 
tain has risen on the waltzing wedding 
guests, changing to a polka and then to a 
beautiful minuet, broken by the love and 
tragedy motives as the scene proceeds. In 
both the waltz and the music given to the 
tragic moments Dohnanyi has used the 


23.—Quite tne drums in an original and highly effective 


manner. The composer has used the full 
resources of the modern orchestra, the 
music throughout being very highly colored, 
=r 


tor von Schuch were called and recalled by 
the enthusiastic auditors fourteen times. 

Of the concerts of the week the most im- 
portant was the fourth string quartet eve- 
ning given by the Petri Quartet at the 
Palmengarten last Monday. The program 
consisted of the Schumann F Major, op. 41, 
No, 2; the Tschaikowsky D Major, op. 11, 
and the Beethoven B Major, op. 18, No. 6, 
quartets. These concerts always draw a 
large gathering of music lovers, and none 
are ever disappointed, as the quality of the 





THE FAMOUS PETRI QUARTET OF DRESDEN 
Which Hangs in the Gallery at 


From an Oil Painting by Prof. Robert Sterl, 


Dresden 


and reaching its climax in the wild yet 
sweet orgy of the death dance. 

Regardless of the final pronouncement of 
the critics, the audience voted “Der Schleier 
der Pierrette” a great success, for the prin- 
cipals and Herr Dohnanyi and Herr Direk- 


work of this organization is of the highest. 
The personnel consists of Henri Petri, first 
violin, who is concertmaster of the Royal 
Opera Orchestra; Erdmann Warwas, sec- 
ond violin; Alfred Spitzner, viola, and 
Georg Wille, ’cello. a we 





FLONZALEYS IN PROVIDENCE 


A Highly Gratified Audience 
Quartet—Recital by George 
Harris, Jr. 


Hears 


ProvipENce, Feb. 7,— The. Flonzaley 
String Quartet made its first appearance 
here Friday evening, and the event will be 
memorable to those fortunate enough to 
have been present at Memorial Hall. Such 
ideal quartet playing has been heard in 
Providence very seldom indeed. It was the 
third concert of the students’ course, 
under the auspices of the Providence Mu- 
sical Association, and great credit is due 
Mrs. Lucy H. Miller, the treasurer of the 
association, who gave Providence a chance 
to hear these wonderful expositors of cham- 
ber music. 

“The Listeners” gave their fourth musi- 
cale at the Churchill House Monday after- 
noon with a song recital by George Harris, 
Jr., of New York, who created such an 
agreeable impression with the Providence 
public for his artistic singing with Lina 
Cavalieri a few weeks ago at Infantry Hall. 
Mr. Harris’s program embraced a wide va- 
riety of songs by Bizet, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Strauss, Georges, Fauré, Lalo, Mas 
senet, Johns and Liza Lehmann, all of 


which were sung with great beauty of tone 
and splendid enunciation. Ernest Harrison 
played sympathetic accompaniments. 

G. F. H. 


A Sacred Recital in Dallas 


Datias, Tex., Feb. 5.—Before an audi 
ence which completely filled Grace Method- 
ist Church, a sacred recital of impressive 
character was given hast Sunday by the 
church choir, Earle D. Behrends, director, 
and Ada Sandell, organist. Among the so- 
loists who distinguished themselves were 
Daisy Potter, in Coverley’s “Trusting in 
Thee”; Charles D. Hahn, violinist, in Ries’s 
Romance, which was very feelingly ‘ren- 
dered; Carrie Collins, contralto, in a beau- 
tiful interpretation of Bartlett’s “O God! 
Be Merciful”; E. D. Behrends, tenor, in a 
soulful rendering of Dudley Buck’s “My 
Redeemer and My Lord,” and Mrs. R. C. 
Ayers and choir in Foster’s “Oh, for a 
Closer Walk with God.” There were sev- 
eral other choral numbers which proved 
gems in tonal beauty. 





Liza Lehmann in Milwaukee 


MitwaukeE, Feb. 4.—Liza Lehmann re- 
cently appeared at the Pabst Theater in a 
program which found a hearty reception 


from a large audience. An efficient quartet 
of singers accompanied Mme. Lehmann, 
including Inez Barbour, soprano; Miss Pal- 
grave-Turner, London contralto; Berrick 
von Norden, tenor, and Frederick Hast- 
ings, baritone, who combined in the rendi- 
tion of an ample selection of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s ballads. The popular “Persian Gar- 
den,” given under the personal direction of 
its composer, was the leading attraction on 
the program, and the piano accompaniments 
to her songs, played by Mme. Lehmann 


herself, were of an interesting nature. 
Master Albert Hole, boy soprano, who 
came from London with Mme. Lehmann, 


won favor in two songs from the 
Chain” cycle. M, 


“Daisy 
N. S. 


Verdi Refunded the Money 


A few operatic pundits were sitting over 
a bottle of Chateau Lafitte, and the con- 
versation turned on premiéres of operas. 

“Like most operas that have since re- 
ceived the unquestioning approbation of 
posterity,” mused the Reminiscer, “ ‘Aida’ 
provoked some discussion. But the quaint- 
est incident in the history of the Milanese 
production of the work was the letter re- 
ceived from one Bertoni, an acquaintance 
of Verdi. 


“Bertoni came from a neighboring village 
to hear the new work, which in Cairo had 
done so well. His expenses, including sup- 
per, amounted to fifteen francs and ninety 
centimes. He did not like the work. 

“Nevertheless, a great many of his friends 
enjoyed it, and so Bertoni traveled to Milan 
to hear it again. This visit cost him twenty 
francs—he evidently had more consolatory 
supper. He liked ‘Aida’ no better. Indeed, 
he returned disgusted. 

“Then he sat down and wrote to Verdi 
and told him frankly that the opera was a 
failure and doomed to an early death. He 
demanded also the return of the thirty-five 
francs and some centimes he had expended. 
Verdi acknowledged the letter and sent Ber- 
toni a check for 31.50f., saying: ‘It is not 
quite as much as you ask. You should have 
had your supper at home.’”—New York 
Telegraph. 


MILWAUKEE HEARS BUSONI 








His Interpretation of Beethoven’s 
C Minor Sonata Is Particularly 
Admired 


MitwauKkeEE, Feb. 7.—Ferruccio Busoni’s 
recent appearance at the Pabst Theater 
drew the largest audience that has assem- 
bled to hear a pianist in this city this sea- 
son. Nothing short of an ovation was given 
him. Busoni seemed not only to have con- 
quered the keyboard, but to have mastered 
the still greater art of “losing himself” 
completely in his work. 

The program was of a decidedly didactic 
character, beginning with the Chromatic 
Fantasy. Chopin’s melodic genius in the 
B Minor Sonata, with the famous Marche 
Funébre, was in the center, and a wonder- 
fully played presto at the end. The chief 
interest centered on the C Minor Sonata, 
belonging to the last five sonatas which 
Beethoven wrote. This sonata had been 
attempted in Milwaukee before, but it was 
left for Busoni to give it a comprehensive 
interpretation. 

Mr. Busoni appeared in the artists’ series 
arranged by Clara Bowen Shepard. 

M. N. S. 





TETRAZZINI IN MILWAUKEE 





Her Brilliant Coloratura Dazzles Her 
Audience 


MitwauKeEg, Feb. 7.—Luisa Tetrazzini 
surprised and dazzled Milwaukeeans in the 
brilliant and specially selected coloratura 
numbers that made up her recent program 
at the Auditorium. 

It was a notable exhibition of coloratura 
singing, but Mme. Tetrazzini did very little 
with her songs as soon as demands were 
made upon the lower register of her voice. 
Verdi’s “Ah! fors e lui,” the “Charmant 
Oiseau,” aria from David’s “La Perle du 
Brésil” and the coloratura offering from 
the “Ballo in Maschera” were beautifully 
adapted to show the diva’s skill in handling 
her bird-like voice. She contented herselt 
with her four program numbers and three 
additions offered after repeated encores. 

The trio of Italian singers that accom- 
panied Mme. Tetrazzini made a decidedly 
favorable impression. Signor Polese’s 
splendid baritone and Bertha Soyer’s sym- 
pathetic contralto enriched the program 
with some artistically finished renditions. 

M. N, S. 





Henry Rabke, the Newark baritone, has 
been re-engaged as leading baritone of the 
Coblenz Opera. 
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THINKS AMERICAN TEACHERS EXCEL 





Berlin Writer Sees No Reason Why Piano Students Should Study in 
Germany—Ansorge, Jonas and Godowsky Among 
the Concert-Givers of a Week 


BerLIN, Jan. 27—Why American pupils 
will come to Berlin to study piano playing 
when we have in America so many com- 
petent teachers in the United States, is to 
me a mystery. To-day one can get just as 
good, if not better, training in America than 
is to be obtained here. 

The American teacher is progressive and 
as he will recognize no one as a final au- 
thority he does not expect to be himself 
recognized as one. He knows that to get 
pupils and hold them he must show results. 
On the other hand, the Berlin teacher takes 
the stand, “I have spoken,” and if a pupil 
expresses a doubt or does not understand he 
is humiliated or thrown out (only thrown 
out if the teacher has a big business or a 
life position at a big school). 

When a pupil is already technically fin- 
ished, has learned the secret of beautiful 
tone and has a big répertoire, then there is 
some sense in his coming to a strange land 
and observing conditions and hearing the 
large number of good concerts a city like 
Berlin offers. But to come to a Berlin 
teacher to learn technic—No! 

America in fine art is going to do what 
she has done in business and the applied 
arts—force Europeans to adopt new stand- 
ards. 

It is seldom that an American pupil of 
any talent is allowed to remain with an 
American teacher long enough to show 
what could be done at home. Instead, they 
are rushed off to Europe, and generally 
with bad results. A few who have been 
pretty thoroughly drilled at home have 
come over here and supplemented their 
work with from two to four years’ study 
with European teachers and have become 
good pianists, and in a _ few instances 
excellent artists. 

Last Sunday at the Nikisch concert I 
heard beautiful readings of the “Genoveva”’ 
overture of Schumann, and the popular and 
wonderful “Leonore” overture of Beeth- 
oven. I also heard Ansorge play the “Wan- 
derer Fantasie,” Schubert-Liszt. It is sel- 
dom that one hears a piece so unmusically 
and (might I coin a word?) untechnically 
played. But that Nikisch was conducting it 
would have been impossible. During those 
moments in which the orchestra had the 
honors he did enough to show that the 
composition still has a great interest, but 
when Ansorge had the lead it, to be mild, 
was bad. He was recalled four times. 

Another pianist who played this week 
was Alberto Jonas, who has some very 


talented pupils. Jonas has a powerful 
finger stroke. His hands are remarkably 
developed and his fingers are very strong 
and as swift as the wind. His principal 
offering was the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 57, 
and his other numbers were six Chopin pre- 
ludes, a Mazurka, the Schottischer Tanz, 
which won an encore and was repeated, as 
was his performance of the G Flat Etude, 
from Op. 10; the E Major study, the A Flat 
Polonaise, the Schumann Toccata and three 
Liszt compositions. 

Tuesday evening Godowsky presented a 
program, including the Brahms F Minor 
Sonata, the “Scenes from Childhood” of 
Schumann, the Liszt B Minor Sonata and a 
Chopin group. Comments regarding the 
playing of this remarkable pianist are 
superfluous, although one is at times forced 
to notice that he doesn’t always get the 
beautiful tone that he used to get before 
he commenced trying to develop such great 
power. But his work is intellectually and 
technically so remarkable that he is always 
most interestin 

This week Tiles Teschner, a very tal- 
ented young violinist from New York, pre- 
sented a program consisting of the G Minor 
Sonate of Tartini; the first movement of 
the very rarely played D Minor Concerto, 
No, 17, of Viotti; the Sonata in G Minor 
(for violin alone) of Bach; the “Havan- 
aise” of Saint-Saens and the ‘Wieniawski A 
Major Polonaise. I heard the latter three. 
Miss Teschner plays Bach in a very broad 
way. Her performance would have been 
much more interesting had she used a 
variety of tone color and done some shad- 
ing. Her performance, however, was very 
satisfactory, judging it from the standpoint 
of most Bach performances, in which 
artists seem to think that Bach only felt 
one kind of tone, and that a “forte.” Miss 
Teschner has a brilliant technic and an in- 
teresting personality and when her tone is 
somewhat more refined and she has fully 
developed her powers should make, a very 
interesting addition to our American artists. 

C. H. Keerer. 





The Sherwood-Listerman Tour 


Cuicaco, Feb, 5.—William H. Sherwood, 
director of the Sherwood Music School, is 
on tour in the West, where he has met with 
great success in his pianoforte recitals. He 
has been heard in the following cities of 
Okiahoma and Texas: Muskogee, Jan- 
uary 24; Sapulpa, January 25; Lawton, 
January 26; State University at Norman, 
January 27; Enid, January 28; Chickasa, 
January 29;  Quanah, January 30; Wichita 


nison, February 3, and Clarksville, Febru- 
ary 4. Virginia Distemann, soprano, is as- 


sisting Mr. Sherwood in his programs. 
G. R. E. 


BUSONI AT MANHATTAN 








Italian Pianist Captivates Audience by 
Rendering of Weber’s Concertstiick 


Ferruccio Busoni was the visiting soloist 
at the Manhattan Opera House concert, 
Sunday evening, February 6. He rendered 
Weber’s Concertstiick, for piano, with or- 
chestra, with such brilliancy, virtuosity and 
temperament that he was recalled many 
times and persuaded to answer to an en 
core. 

The singers who took part in the concert 
at the Manhattan were Mmes. Melis, Baron 
and Grippon, and MM. McCormack, Sam- 
marco, Huberdeau, Crabbé and Scott. The 
orchestra played the “Rienzi” overture, Mr. 
de la Fuente conducting. 





Los Angeles Woman Wins Fame as 
Pianist in Germany 


Bertin, Jan. 24.—Fame as a pianist has 
come to Mrs. Bernice Roche-Oberwinder, 
formerly Bernice Roche, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., who gave two most successful concerts 
before Prince and Princess Louis Ferdi- 
nand, of Bavaria, at Munich, last Summer, 
and recently gave a notable concert here. 
Mrs. Oberwinder was a pupil ot Teresa 
Carrefo and more recently of a German- 
American teacher in Berlin, Bruno Gota- 
towski. Her playing has been likened to 
that of de Pachmann. 





Geraldine Morgan’s Concert 


lhe first of two chamber music concerts 
at the Stuyvesant Theater, New York, was 
given Sunday evening, February 6, by Ger- 
aldine Morgan, violinist. The program in- 
ciuded Corellis Concerto Grosso, in D 
Major, Brahm’s Quintet in G Minor, an 
aria by Pergolese, and songs by Schubert. 
Miss Morgan was assisted by Leontine de 
Ahna, mezzo soprano; A. Coan, Samuel 
Grimson, Hans Letz, Alice Ives Smith, 
Lorenz F. Smith and H. Levy, violinists ; 
Paul Morgan, ’cellist, and Albert de Buss- 
cher, obeist. 





Segurola at Mendelssohn Hall Recital 


A song and instrumental recital was 
given in Mendelssohn Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon by Messrs. Hardman, Peck & 
Co. Andrea P. de Segurola, the popular 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
was the soloist and gave much pleasure 
by his beautiful singing. 





Otto Goritz Receives wucal Decoration 
In recognition of his singing at the Hof- 
theater ot Sachsen-Altenberg, Otto Goritz 
the German baritone of the Metropolita 
Opera House, has received a decoratio, 
from the Duke of Sachsen-Altenberg. 









NEW ORLEANS OPERA 
MANAGER TO RESIGN 


but 





Jules Layolle Re-elected, 
Objects to Conditions Im- 
posed by Association 


New OrR.EANS, Feb. 5.—Jules Layolle, re- 
cently re-elected impresario of French 
opera for the season of 1910-11, has re- 
fused to accept the position owing to the 
conditions imposed by the Opera Associa- 
tion. Mr. Layolle, himself an excellent 
artist, brought here a good company in 


many respects, with two unusual singers— 
Mme. Fiérens and the tenor, Escalais—and 
had promised to bring over even a better 
troupe next season. It seems, however, that 
certain demands of the Opera Association 
render his acceptance of the impresarioship 
impossible, 

The troupe will leave in the next few 
days to fill engagements in many principal 
cities, the first stop being at Kansas City. 
For the first time in many years, Godard’s 
“La Vivandiére” was sung here last week, 
Mme. Fiérens being in the leading rdle. 

The Saturday Music Circle gave its fort- 
nightly musicale yesterday. Prominent 
among the soloists were Mrs. F. W. Bott 
and Henry Wehrmann. Mrs. Bott pos- 
sesses a rich contralto voice of extended 
range and sings in a manner which reveals 
the serious training she received abroad. 
Mr. Wehrmann shone in the light of com- 
poser and soloist. His series of French 
songs, as interpreted by Lisette Wehrmann- 
Moore, proved as delightful as his bril- 
liant execution on the violin. 

Corinne Mayer’s pupils entertained at 
an “Evening With Mozart,” at which en- 
semble and solo playing of a very high 
order were heard, H. L. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of W. C. 
Hammond as organist of the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Holyoke, Mass., oc- 
curs this year. During his term of service 
Mr. Hammond has given 499 public recitals. 





Kate M. Blanchard gave an organ recital 
at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
February 6, before a highly appreciative 
audience. Miss Blanchard was assisted by 
kli Kahn, violinist, 





An orchestra made up of full-blooded 
North American Indians and Mexicans, led 
by a Mr. Evans, will give concerts from 
June 15 to September 15 in Belgium, Ger- 
nany, Switzerland and Austria. 





A memorial tablet has just been placed 
m the house in Frankfort-on-Main in 
which Henri Vieuxtemps once lived. 
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JULES FALK 


Well-Known Violinist, Who Added to 
His Laurels as Soloist with Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7.—In the eighth pop- 
ular concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Carl Pohlig, director, given last Wednes- 
day at the Academy of Music, the soloist 
was Jules Falk, violinist, who made a not- 
able contribution to the program by his 
brilliant playing of Saint-Saéns’s “Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso” and the Lalo 
concerto. Mr. Falk’s attractive personality, 
his wonderful technical skill and the purity, 
suavity and sonority of his tone gratified 
his audience and critics immensely. His 
admirable playing excited continued ap- 
plause. 





Hearing Opera by Relays 


Frequenters of grand opera may have 
noticed an old German woman who comes 
in after the first two or three acts and 
sits through the remainder of the evening. 
She takes a seat previously occupied by an 
old man who goes out as she enters. It 
seems to be their custom to buy one ticket 
and share the evening’s entertainment. 

Womanlike, the wife chooses the last act 
to see how the story turns, the old man 


trotting contentedly out when his time is 


up. 

“That’s nothing,” said an art student 
who heard of this odd arrangement. “Five 
of us divided a ticket to ‘Parsifal.’ What 


with scarcity of seats and high prices we 
should otherwise have had not even a 
glimpse. But the last time we attempted 
a thing of the kind our number included 
a regular dreamer who went in first, lost 
herself in the music and forgot to come out 
at all."—New York Sun. 





Hammerstein’s Opéra Comique Com- 
pany Disbanded 


Oscar Hammerstein disbanded his opera 
comique company January 31, after a sea- 
son of eleven weeks, presenting such operas 

s “La Fille de Mme. Angot,” “La Mas- 
cotte” and “Les Cloches de Corneville.” A 
season at the Manhattan Opera House, 
which was not liberally patronized, was 
followed by a successful tour of Canadian 
cities. A New York State and New Eng 
land tour followed. Several members of 
the company, including Mr. De Vries and 
Mme. Dumesnil, will be retained. Mr. De 
Vries is to be a member of next season’s 
company at the Manhattan, when he will 
be heard in “Les Contes d’Hoffmann” and 
other operas. 





Liza Lehmann in Peril from Fire 


Her hat and veil in flames caught from 
a candelabra over which she had been lean 
ing, Liza Lehmann, the English composer, 
would have been seriously burned Thurs- 
day, february 3, had it not been for prompt 
action by music students in the New York 
studio of Mme. von Feilitzsch, where the 
accident took place. Mme, von Feilitzsch’s 
pupils were rehearsing Mme. Lehmann’s 
“Breton Folk Songs” at the time. They 
rushed instantly to the rescue, tearing the 
hat and veil off and extinguishing the blaze 
before the composer had been harmed in 
the least. 


Musicale at + the Severn Studios 


A musicale was given at the Severn Stu- 
dios, in New York, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 1, the soloists being Mrs. Frank Duf- 
fy, dramatic soprano; Hazel Kipp, soprano; 
Bessie Johnson, coloratura soprano; Orviile 
Dalton, bass; Belle Felton, pianist, and 
Fred Fillion, violin. All made most credit- 
able showings and gave much pleasure to 
those present. The offerings included num- 
bers by Bach, Mendelssohn, Thomas, Go- 
dard, Donizetti, Schytte and others. After 
the regular program Sam Martin, tenor, 
sang with great success a song called ‘ *‘Mar- 
celle,” the work of Mr. Severn himself. 





Arthur Claassen Chosen Conductor of 
San Francisco’s Great Festival 


San Francisco, Feb, 5.—Arthur Claassen, 
of Brooklyn, has been elected conductor ot 
the great music festival at San Francisco, 
September 1 to 4. Dr: Max Magnus, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Sangerbund, has sent a 
telegram congratulating Mr. Claassen. 





Almiretta Giffin to Sing at Waldorf 

Mrs. Almiretta Giffin, the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., soprano, has booked several impor- 
tant engagements for this month. On Feb- 
ruary 15 she will sing at the Waldorf-As- 
toria for the California Club. Her selections 








GREATEST OF MUSICIANS HIS FRIENDS AND CLIENTS 











Hermann Fernow, Director of the 


Hermann Fernow, director of the great 
Konzertdirection Wolff, is probably as well 
informed on musical conditions throughout 
the world as any other living man. Joining 
Wolff eight weeks after the bureau was 
founded in 1880, Herr Fernow has made 
the acquaintance and assisted in starting on 
their careers practically every great artist 
of the last thirty years. Among them are 


Bulow, Saint-Saéns, Sembrich, Melba, 
Joachim, Sarasate, Essipoff, D’Albert, 


Kreisler, Sauer, Carrefio and many others 
of great eminence. 

Starting in a small room, the business of 
the bureau has kept steadily on the increase 
until it now necessitates the use of the en- 
tire house in which it was originally started 
and also of the house next door. A force 
of eighteen clerks is employed to look after 
the interests of artists. Herr fernow gives 
personal attention to each of his clients, and 
is thus kept busy from early morning ‘until 
late in the evening each day. He is per- 
sonally acquainted with every one of im- 
portance in the musical life of Europe. 











Konzertdirection Wolff, of Berlin 


The Nikisch Philharmonic concerts, which 
were founded fifteen years ago, have re- 
tained their prestige as the most important 
concert events in berlin, in spite of the fact 
that many similar ventures have been made. 
A similar series by the same organization 
and director were founded at Hamburg at 
the same time, and have had a like success. 
In January, 1906, Herr Fernow celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connec 
tion with the Wolff agency, and telegrams, 
letters and magnificent presents, among 
other others a coach and team, showed the 
high esteem in which he is held by his hun 
dreds of friends. 

The walls of his office rooms are decorat- 
ed with portraits on which are written the 
most flattering dedications from the great 
est of artists. One wall represents pianists 
—Liszt, Bulow, Rubinstein, etc.; another, 
composers ; another, singers; another vio 
linists, and still another, conductors. 

Herr Fernow reads MusicaL AMERICA 
regularly to keep in touch with conditions 
in the musical world. He says he finds it 
“the simplest way.” 





will be Harriet Ware’s “Hindoo Song” and 
“Joy of the Morning” and two of the “In- 
dian Love Lyrics,” by Amy Finden. Her 
accompanist will be Elizabeth Bosworth, 
organist of the Salem Baptist Church, New 
Rochelle, who will also play a piano solo. 
On February 23 Mrs. Giffin will sing at 
Meriden, Conn. 





The Misses Sassard in Chicago 


Feb. 1.—A vocal recital in the 
Assembly Hall of the Fine Arts Building 
was given last week by the Misses Sas- 
sard before a discriminating audience, who 
were delighted with their solos as well as 
the art of their ensemble work. Edna Bentz, 
a young miss of sixteen, played the accom- 
paniments in a very skilful manner. 


CHICAGO, 


Manfred Malkin to Tour with Brother 
as Soloist 


Manfred Malkin, pianist, has been en- 
gaged by R. E. Johnston to accompany his 
brother, Joseph Malkin, the great Russian 
cellist, on a tour of Ame rica next season. 
Mr. Malkin, who has appeared extensively 
as a pianist in the East, will be heard in 
solo works on this tour, and will play his 
brother’s accompaniments as well. 





Sir Edward» Elgar’s new song cycle, 
words by Sir Gilbert Parker, was sung by 
Muriel Foster (Mrs. Ludovic Goetz) at 
the Jaeger Memorial concert in Queen’s 
Hall, London, January 24. The composer 
conducted. A new song by him, “The 
King’s Way,” with words by his wife, was 
sung by Mme, Clara Butt, January 15. 
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Pasquale Amato 


Metropolitan Opera Company, 


BARITONE 


New 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 





York 


ASQUALE AMATO was born in Naples in 1879. He studied to become a naval officer, but after the discovery of his voice he devoted his entire time 


to the study of music under famous masters. 


Mr. Amato made a successful début in “La Traviata” at the Theatre Bellini in Naples and after- 


wards appeared in the principal opera houses in Italy. A tour of Germany was then made, in which Mr. Amato sang in Munich, Nurenberg, Leipzig, 


Prag, etc. 


He was afterwards engaged for Covent Garden, London; Buenos Aires, and Alexandria, Egypt, and during the seasons of 1906-7 and 


1907-8 Mr. Amato was the leading baritone of La Scala, Milan. At this theatre he created the réle of Goland in “Pelleas et Melisande” and was also com- 


plimented very highly by Puccini on his interpretation of the réle of Scarpia in “Tosca.” 
Although a young singer, Mr. Amato has acquired an extensive répertoire, which includes over sixty operas of the old and modern schools, and his 


thorough knowledge of music and languages enables him to sing the varied works of such composers as Puccini, Wagner, Verdi and Debussy with equal 


vocal and artistic ability in their original lang uages. 


He is now studying English in order to interpret songs by American composers. 


Mr. Amato’s first appearance in America took place at the Metropolitan Opera House in November, 1908, and he won the immediate favor of the public 


and press. 


tionally fine baritone voice.. Mr. Amato is rapidly becoming a concert favorite in America and he is in great demand for private musicales. 


personality and genial manner have made him popular both in public and private life. 


MR. AMATO’S CAREER IN AMERICA AS REVIEWED BY THE PRESS: 


Debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, ~~ 


in “La Traviata,’’ Nov. 20, 1908. 


A new member of the company, M. Pas- 
quale Amato, appeared for the first time, 
taking the part of Giorgio Germont and 
made an uncommonly favorable impres- 
sion through a fine baritone voice, finely 
controlled and artistically delivered, and 
a dignified and finished style as an actor. 
He is plainly a valuable acquisition to the 
company.—New York Times. 

There was in the cast a newcomer who 

especial mention, Pasquale 
His voice may perhaps be best 


deserves 


Amato. 

described as a baritone edition of 
Caruso’s. He should be a most valuable 
addition to the Metropolitan forces.— 
New York World. 

Amato’s First Appearance in ‘‘Parsifal,”’ 


at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
N. Y., Feb. 22, 1909. 


Amato’s portrayal was remarkably fine 
throughout. His performance of the first 
scene brought out movingly the signifi- 
cance of every word. This was lyric sing- 
ing of unusual excellence; singing preg- 
nant with emotion that carried absolute 
conviction. In the scene within the Tem- 
ple of the Grail the Italian baritone rose 
to a pathetic eloquence that was deeply 
impressive. Amato’s portrayal of Am- 
fortas measured most favorably with 
those of Van Rooy and other famous bari- 
tones. No wonder Cosima Wagner would 
like to engage the Italian baritone for 
Bayreuth.—New York Press. 

There was only one significant change, 
and that one that was calculated to excite 
curiosity. An Italian singer essayed one 
of the most important roles—that ol 
Amfortas. It was Signor Amato, who has 
been generally recognized as the one real- 
ly significant and valuable acquisition by 
the Metropolitan.—New York Tribune. 


His interpretation was a sincere and 
artistic effort and in the main, tender 
and touching. He sang the music with 


much beauty of tone and finish of phrase. 
On the whole it was a deeply felt and 
honestly delivered reading of the part 
and added not a little to the great credit 
which this admirable singer has gained 
since he joined the Metropolitan forces.— 
New York Sun. 


‘“‘La Gloconda,”’ at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Nov. 15, 1909. 


Of Amato as Barnaba it is almost im- 
possible to speak too highly. His voice 
sounded superbly, his action was full for 
dramatic meaning and suggestion, and 
his singing throughout the opera and es- 
pecially in the ‘“‘Barcarolla,’’ was a model 
for variety of artistic resource combined 
with artistic repose and reticence.—New 
York World. 

Mr. Amato was 
superb one he was. 
poured with glorious 


the Barnaba, and a 
His noble voice was 
sonority through 


every phase, and withal he sang both 
musically and dramatically.—New York 
Sun. 


Those who learned to admire all the 





PASQUALE AMATO 


work of Signor Amato last year can easily 
imagine that he found the part of the 
spy cut perfectly to his measure.—New 
York Tribune. 

Italy’s contribution to our opera had 
one further personality to reckon with in 
the baritone Amato. In act and word, his 
characterization takes rank with the sub- 
tle and memorable parts played by the 
best men of all lands on this international 
stage.—New York Evening Sun. 


“‘Otello,”’ at the Academy of Music, Phila- 
deiphia, Nov. 23, 1909. 


The magnificent baritone voice of Pas- 
quale Amato, which has few equals upon 
the modern operatic stage, was heard in 
its finest state in the rich and splendidly 
effective role of tago. The _ terrible 
“Credo” was given with the quintessence 


of sardonic and malevolent irony.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

Histrionically and lyrically the lago of 
Pasquale Amato was the pronounced 
achievement of the night. Rarely has this 
fine baritone been vocally so effective or 
had a finer spirit in showing forth his 
interpretative skill.—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


‘Tristan und Isolde,’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Nov. 27, 1909. 


Signor Amato, who surprised us a year 
ago by his singing of the music of Am- 
fortas in “Parsifal,’””’ amazed us no less 
yesterday by his performance of the part 
of Kurwenal, showing fine appreciation 
from both a dramatic as well as a musical 
point of view of its mixture of rugged- 
ness and gentieness.—_New York Tribune. 


Last summer he sang to crowded houses in concert at the Kursaal in Ostende, and the Belgian critics were profuse in their praise of his excep- 


His charming 


The Kurwenal was brand new—no less 
than our friend Amato, he of the soft, 


rich tones and the individual tempera- 
ment. It was sung and acted con amore, 
and proved as Jean de Reszke used to 


prove to a skeptical world, that Wagner 
is as lyric as Verdi.—Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. 


PASQUALE AMATO ADDS TO HIS SUC- 
CESS BY WINNING BOSTON’S AP- 
PROVAL IN BOTH ITALIAN AND 
GERMAN ROLES. 


‘Tristan and Isolde,”’ at the Boston Opera 


House, Jan. 10, 1910. 

Mr. Amato sang in Boston for the first 
time. Although an Italian, he gave a por- 
trayal of Kurwenal which will be mem- 
orable above all the German baritones 
heard in the part. Mr. Amato’s voice is 


free, has abundant resonance, color and 


amplitude. He has acquired a good Ger- 
man diction.—Boston Globe. 
Excellent in all respects was the Kur- 
wenal of Mr. Amato, an Italian baritone 
of marked distinction and equally marked 


vocal and dramatic force.—Boston Her- 
ald. 
But another surprise of the excellent 


performance was the singing of an Ital- 
ian, Pasquale Amato. He made a thor- 
oughly excellent Kurwenal, vocally better 
than we havé yet had in Boston.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


“Pagliacci,” at the Boston Opera House, 
Jan. 15, 1910. 


Mr. Amato is one of the best baritones, 
both as a singer and an actor, that have 
sung here in more than one season. He 
gave a highly individual and very skilful 
portrayal of the sensuous Tonlo—such was 
Mr. Amato’s clown. When Mr. Amato 
sang the prologue he did not indulge in 
studed gestures or any traditional man- 
nerisms. He sang the lines simply and 
sincerely, as a man to his fellow beings, 
and he made his mark.—Boston Post. 

The storm of enthusiasm which Caruso 
brought forth was no more than Amato, 
the new Italian baritone, had previously 
aroused by his masterly singing of the 
prologue.—Boston Journal. 


PASQUALE AMATO TAKES A PROMI- 
NENT PART IN FRANCHETTI’S 
“GERMANIA,” PRODUCED FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN AMERICA AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ON 
JANUARY 22, 1910. 


In Amato, who came a close second in 
popular favor, Caruso had a notably im- 
pressive companion. This excellent bari- 
tone was vocally and dramatically su- 
perb, and the audience showed its ap- 
proval in terms tumultuous when he made 
his appearance with Caruso after the 
second act.—New York Press. 

With Caruso, Amato, who in voice, 
style and action was superb as Worms, 
carried the piece —New York World. 

Pasquale Amato, essaying Cario Worms, 
stood foremost among the dramatis per- 
sonz by the ranking dignity and splendor 


of his performance. The youthful bart- 
tone has not been heard to better ad- 
vantage in any opera wherein he has ap- 


peared since his debut here last year.— 
New York Call. 

Mr. Amato, as Carlo, sang capitally and 
shared the honors of the afternoon with 
Miss Destinn and Mr. Caruso.—New York 
Herald. 

The 
Amato, 


youthfulness of M. 
his good looks, the radiance and 
buoyancy of his voice gave color, point 
and pathos to his impersonation of 
Worms.—New York Telegraph. 


resplendent 
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SAFONOFF CONDUCTS 
LONDON ORCHESTRA 


A New Piano Concerto Falls Flat 
—Kirkby-Lunn in a “Piano” 


Recital 
Lonvon, Jan. 22.—Last Sunday the usual 
concerts took place—the new Symphony 
Orchestra under Landon Ronald at the 


Albert Hall, the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in 
hall of that 
while Dr. Richter conducted a Wagner pro 
The fifth of the 
Symphony concert series drew a large au- 


the afternoon at the name, 


gram at Covent Garden 
dience Monday evening, when W. Safono 7 


“Il Seraglio” 
The London 


took charge of the program. 
of Mozart opened the scheme. 
Symphony Orchestra really produce a won- 
derfully noble tone with their strings, as 
well as the violas. Beethoven’s Third Sym 
phony with its tremendous first movement 
received a thoroughly good reading. 

Of the new pianoforte concerto by Hans 
Huber the less said the better for that work 
It vacillates between the music of the ballet 
and archaic reminiscence, The solo instru 
ment is mostly busy in vapid passages with 
moments of misplaced modern atmosphere. 
Of the four movements, the third was reall) 
worth while. Ernst Lochbrunner covld 
perhaps have made this uninteresting com- 
position more vital had he put some color 
into his playing and been a little more sub 
jective in his’ interpretation. Sut Mr. 
Safonoff’s rendition of Tschaikewsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” fully repaid us for 
enduring the concerto. 

The only important recital in this barren 
period of general elections was the “piano 
forte recital” of Madame Kirkby-Lunn. | 
am quoting a Sunday paper, not of the 
humorous type. JI was curious whether this 
vocalist had turned her talents to the much 
abused instrument, but found a large gath 
ering listening to songs of Brahms, Wolf, 
Sibelius and modern English com 
posers. The concert was successful finan 
cially as well as artistically—more inducive 
to the serious reading of the German lied 

The Royal Choral Society gave Berlioz’s 


some 


“Faust” at Albert Hall, Thursday evening 
The building was too large for the right 
balance of tone, and the result was not 
successful. 

Among fvture fixtvres, | note Richard 


Buhlig, the American pianist, is soon giving 
three recitals; also Eddy Brown announces 
a violin recital, Late in February Godow 
sky will play a Chopin program for the 


real Chopin centenary which Pachmann 
announced a year ago. February g Emil 
Sauer will be with us John Powell is 


playing a great deal and I am pleased to say 
getting distinctly popular. 
EMERSON WHITHORNE 


Jessie MacLachlan, the Scottish prima 
donna, was soloist at a concert in celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Burns, in Holyoke, Mass., January 
28, 








VIOLIN’S DIFFICULTIES DON’T DISTURB LEAH KOHLER, BUT A FLOCK OF GEESE—UGH! 




















Leah Kohler, the Young Violinist, Dressed in Bohemian Gipsy Costume (the Third from the Left) and Enjoying Some Good 


“Do you want to hear a good violinist?” 
queried George M. Robinson, the manager. 
“If you do, just come with me this after- 
noon and hear Leah Kohler.” 

I accepted the invitation with some scep- 
ticism. I had heard of good violinists be- 
fore. As I entered the studio, already com- 
fortably filled with professional musicians, 
I tried to pick out the player, and finally 
decided on a rather mature-looking young 
lady with a marked air of assurance, when. 
to my surprise, a little slip of a girl stepped 
forward, tucked her violin under her chin 
and began to play. I listened with rapidly 
growing wonder as she dashed brilliantly 
through the bristling difficulties of the Pa- 
ganini concerto. 

“How do you do it?” I asked, as she ac- 
knowledged my introduction after the mu 
sicale. 

“Oh, that is easy,” Miss Kohler naively 
replied. “I have played ever since I can 
remember, and, moreover, I have been for 
tunate in my advantages. I began to study 
the violin when I was eight years old, and 
had two years’ training, with excellent 
teachers, in this country, and then went to 
Prague, where I had six years’ work under 
Sevcik. Since leaving Prague I have toured 
Germany, Austria and Bohemia, and now 
I am here for more concert work. 

“While I was abroad we lived in a villa 
almost in, the country, so that I had a glo- 
rious time, for I love outdoor life. Indeed, 
I spent so much time in ‘play’ that I got the 
name of being the laziest pupil Sevcik had, 
but then I acquired technic so easily! Any 
how, the master gave me, when [ left, a 
picture inscribed, ‘To my talented pupil,’ 
where he usually writes, ‘To my faithful 
pupil.’ 

“IT spent lots of time in the country, and 
[ used to dress in the quaint and attractive 
peasant costumes. I remember one day, as 
I was out walking, I came on a flock of 
about a hundred geese. Now, I’m not 
afraid of the Paganini concerto, but I do 
hate to have things snapping at me, so 
when the geese began to get too curious | 
started to run, and I soon had the whole 
flock after me in mad pursuit. My flight 
ended only when I slammed the villa door 


American Sport 
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LEAH KOHLER 


The Young American Violinist, 
Toured Europe Last Season 


Who 


and shut out my angry pursuers. But that 
experience did not stop my outdoor life, 
and I have had such jolly times this Win- 
ter at home, out in the snow. 

“It is fortunate that my artistic ability is 
not measured by my size. I am so often 
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Frederick Gunster a Montclair Soloist 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, was one of the 
soloists in the Montclair Oratorio Society’s 
production of Horatio Parker’s “Hora No 
vissima” in Montclair, N. J., February I. 
he chorus performed admirably under the 
direction of Mark Andrews, and was as- 
sisted by an orchestra selected from the 
members of the New York Symphony Or 
chestra, assisted by Frank L. Sealey, ac 
companist to the New York Oratorio So 
ciety, and Frederick W. Schlieder, organist. 
With Mr. Gunster there appeared Marie 
Stoddart, soprano; Eva Mylott, contralto, 
and Clifford I. Cairns, basso. 

The following evening Mr. Gunster sang 
in Passaic, N. J., and on February 5 he 
participated in a “grand opera afternoon” 
at the Plaza, New York. The splendid rep- 
utation for artistic singing built up by this 
tenor is making a constant demand for his 


services 





Elman at the Metropolitan Opera House 

Mischa Elman has been secured by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company as the special 
feature for the Sunday night concert of 
February 13, when the famous young Rus- 
sian violinist will be heard for the first 
time on Broadway 


taken for a child here. My mother and I 
went to the theater the other day, and we 
handed the man in the box-office the right 
change for two seats. To our surprise, he 
returned a part. ‘What is this for?’ asked 
my mother. ‘Children are only half-price,’ 
said the ticket man. 

“And then the conductors of the trains 
horrid here in America. Only last 
week one of them came to me for my ticket 
and said: ‘Got your ticket, little girl’ It 
made me boiling mad! Fortunately, my 
size does not interfere with my playing, 
and my audiences have always been very 
kind to me.” 


are so 


Frederick Martin’s Many Engagements 

Since January 1 Frederick Martin, the 
basso, has filled engagements at Albany 
and Fishkill Landing, N. Y.; in Blooms- 
berg, Pa., and in Manchester and Nashua, 
N. H. He is shortly to fill engagements 
with the Orpheus Club, Cincinnati; in Law- 
renceville, N. J., and Nyack, N. Y., and, 
heginning the latter part of this month, 
he will undertake a three weeks’ concert 
tour of the West. In April he will sing 


in Galveston, Houston, San Antonio and 
Waco, Tex.; in Knoxville, Ill, and To 
ledo, (). 


If There’s Aught in a Name 
“Maud Allan is making her first appear 
ance in America. She will, says the New 
York Times, be accompanied by the Rus 
sian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschul 
er, conductor. We can only faintly picture 
this gentleman’s distress.—London Punch 
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Oscar Hammerstein Set It in Chicago, 


HOW MUSICAL HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 








Says His Son, and It Worked 


That it was Oscar Hammerstein who was 
most largely influential in inducing the di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera House 
to take the lease of the Chicago Auditorium 
for next season is a statement of Arthur 
Hammerstein, son of the impresario, who 
says that his father’s carefully planned 
moves have caused the Metropolitan to 
spend large sums to expand their out-of- 
town operations. 

Arthur Hammerstein is quoted as saying 
that the payment of $5,000 for a sixty days’ 
option on a piece of Chicago property, os- 
tensibly for an opera house site, was done 
by his father solely to tempt the Metropoli 
tan to do precisely what it did—jump into 


The accompanying French cartoons illus- 
trating the spirit in which the innovations 
of Wagner were received less than forty 
years ago afford an amusing object lesson 
in these days, when the works of ~trauss 
and Debussy are undergoing somewhat 
similar treatment. Read Strauss for Wag- 


the Western field and prepare to invest 
heavily. 
Young Hammerstein asserted also that 


the contract signed last Winter by the Met- 
ropolitan and Bernhard Ulrich for an opera 
season in Baltimore was made as the re- 
sult of similar tactics by his father. 

“From my father’s viewpoint, every move 
the Metropolitan makes toward extending 
the giving of opera outside New York will 
help our enterprise here,” said the son. 





OVATION FOR HUTCHESON 





Pianist Performs Brilliantly at Peabody 
Conservatory Recital 


Battimore, Feb. 4.—Ernest Hutcheson 
gave one of the most impressive piano re- 
citals Friday afternoon of the entire sea- 
son at the Peabody Conservatory. His pro- 
gram was brilliantly rendered, and he was 
generously applauded. 

The first number was Beethoven’s So- 
nata Appassionata, which was artistically 


: Ng Tritscenraccon 
interpreted, and elicited several recalls 


Then followed four preludes by Chopin, rsa) se. ¥ ; . | st 
pes 





Cartoon of Richard 
Wagner 


Familiar 


Gill’s 





aa —— 






Nocturne in B, op. 62, No. 1, and Ballade | P= | 
1 A Fiat, Liszt’s “Au Bord d'une Source” 
and two musical gems of his own—Pre'ude e Dis 
and Capriccio, op. 4, No. 4. The concluding 7 2 n Pe 
number was Pabst’s melodious Concert 

ap? «> 


Paraphrase on Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Fu- e = fs. 
> Shere By > Por 


gene Onegin.” 
At the conclusion of the program Mr 
NSS pe _——s 


Hutcheson received a standing ovation, and 

after being repeatedly recalled responded : 

with an encore. W. ta R. = nen ae i _ 
ae = gosemaisow 


Showing the Effect of a Wagnerian Per- 
formance—A Favorite Cartoon of the 
Anti-Wagnerians 








Mme. Langendorff in California 


Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz, Cal., and 
Phoenix, Ariz., have united in expressing 
the delight which was recently given their 
music lovers by the wonderful voice of 
Frieda Langendorff. All who heard her 
have been unanimous in declaring that no 
more beautiful voice has ever been heard 
in those cities. Her offerings have ranged 


ner and “Elektra” for “Meistersinger,” and 
the pictures would apply as opportunely 
to-day as when they were first published. 
Read the names of some of the most emi- 








“Aha!” Sas the Wife, “You Have Been 
to a Performance of the Overture to 
‘Die Meistersinger’ ” 


future years will 
It should not 


critical perspicacity in 
not seem an enviable one. 
he imagined, however, that all contempo- 
rary critics will be as arrantly foolish as 
was Ernest Reyer, who went to the ex- 
treme of declaring that one of the scenes 
of the “Ring” tetralogy, which takes place 
under water, “was written in a language 
absolutely unintelligible to any but the 
composer himself,” and that “in this same 
scene the dragon Fafner sings a lengthy 
melody.” Few would venture similar false- 
hoods in regard even to the most extrava- 
gant product of ultra-modernism. At the 
same time, it is practically certain that the 





Were 


Who 
bliged to Attend a Wagnerian Per- 
formance 


———— for Those 


derisive cartoons which the “Elektra” pro- 
ductions are even now calling forth will be 
regarded much in the same light in ten or 
twenty years as are those of past days, 





from Schubert songs to light ballads, and 
in every style she has shown herself past- 
mistress of the art of song. The songs of 
Schumann, Liszt and Brahms offered her 
wonderful opportunities, of which she took 
full advantage, and her audiences scarcely 
could restrain their pleasure till the close 
of the numbers. Mme. Langendorff’s re- 
turn to these cities is most eagerly awaited 
as she has expressed her wish to favor 
them with her presence soon again. 


Boston, Feb. 7.—One more change has 
been made for the second half season at 
the Boston Opera House. As before an- 
nounced, the. Thursday evening perform- 
ances will be abandoned, but, contrary to 
former arrangements, the Saturday evening 
performances will be resumed. These will 
not be débutante occasions, but perform- 
ances at popular prices, from 50 cents to 
$2.00. A change has been made in the 
répertoire of the opening week of Decem- 
ber 7. On Wednesday, the oth, Paer's 





of New 


Giacomo Minkowski, formerly 
Berlin's 


York, is the latest addition to 


nent contemporary musicians for those of which implied that Wagner was not a 

3erlioz and Reyer, and their reputation for model of clearness and lucidity. 
Boston Opera Répertoire Change operetta “Il Maestro di Capella,’ which 
has recently been given by the Metropoli- 


tan Company of New York, will be per- 
formed for the first time in many years in 
this city. QO. D. 





Autumn Hall’s Management 


Autumn Hall, the talented American vio 
linist who is making her first tour of this 
country, announces that she is no longer 
under the management of O. O. Berry, and 
that her personal address in the future will 
he No, 262 West Eighteenth strect, Erie, Pa. 


MUSIC AMONG THE AZTECS 





Their Instruments Like Those of Tribes 
of Central Africa 


Examples remain of three songs of the 
ancient Aztecs which abound in simple, bold 
and striking figures of speech, writes Agnes 
Gordon Hogan in the Philadelphia Record. 
A single word often formed the whole 
song. Their chief musical instrument was 
the huehnett or upright drum. It con- 
sisted of a section of a tree trunk hollowed 
to a thin cylinder. Across the top was 
stretched a head of skin secured by wooden 
pegs. 

The Aztecs also had the tepon as the 
horizontal drum. This also consisted of a 
hollow piece of wood, with a thin sheet of 
wood above the hollow part. This wood 
was cut into two tongues attached only at 
one end of the wooden block. These 
tongues differed in length and thickness 
and were thus capable of producing differ- 
ent sounds. They also had the suspended 
base made of wood, pottery or stone, which 
on being struck produced a sonorous tone. 
They also used the notched rattle, made 
from the long bone of the leg. A series 
of notches were made in the bone, across 
which a thin bone or stick was forced. 
The loose end of the notched bone was con- 
nected with some hollow object, which 
served as a sounding box. They also had 
metal gongs, tinkling bells and rattles. 
Whistles and flutes were likewise found 
among their musical relics, with reed pipes 
of various kinds. 

The tribes of Central Africa furnish quite 
the same variety of musical instruments. 
In the Congo Basin are to-day found rattle 
balls, consisting of natural fruits, contain- 
ing dried seed. Wooden balls of a similar 
character are found; rattles with handles, 
consisting of round fruit containing their 
own seeds fastened on a stick; wooden 
bells, iron bells, sticks for clapping, tom- 
toms, drums, gongs and the marimba, the 
xylophone. They also have trumpets, 
horns, whistles, flutes and ocarinas, and 
maintain a variety of stringed instruments, 
the sounding boxes of which are gourds, 
wooden bowls or turtle shells. There is 
abundance of evidence that the ancient 
Aztecs danced in mimetic form to the rude 
sounds of these primitive instruments, The 
same is true of the tribes of Central Africa 
at the present time. 

The fact to be emphasized is that music 
found its first expression in rude responses 
to the pleasant voices of Nature, and that 
primitive men utilized their talents in adapt- 
ing the simplest contrivances, first, in imita- 
tion of Nature, and, secondly, in giving ut- 
terance to the pleasure engendered by 
soothing, natural sounds. If this view be 
correct, then the splendid modern sym- 
phony is the evolution of the primitive 
man’s gourd and rattle. 





Finds Berlin Instructors Grasping 


Satt Lake City, Jan. 31.—Clifford Clive, 
of Salt Lake, who is in Germany on a spe- 
cial mission, manages to find time to study 
the piano under competent Berlin instruct- 
ors. But he reports them a grasping lot. 
When he first called on one and asked his 
price, the professor immediately sized 
young Clive up as an American and quoted 
him a figure entirely beyond his purse. He 
says many of the music teachers in the 
German capital have an idea that all Amer- 
icans who go there are “made of money, 
and are legitimate birds to be plucked, even 
to the pin feathers. 
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MARY GARDEN’S INCOME 
NOW $200,000 YEARLY 


Nine Years Ago It Was $50 a Month— 
She’s to Sing in “Aphrodite” at the 
Manhattan Next Season 


Mary Garden is to learn German roles; 
she will open the next season at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in an elaborate pro- 
duction of “Manon”; she makes nearly a 
million francs a year; a fortune teller has 
told her that she will soon be married to a 
title. All this information was divulged by 
Miss Garden herself in an interview with a 
New York Times reporter. 

Miss Garden mentioned that her income 
this year will be nearly a million francs, or 
$200,000. “Do you make all that with your 
voice?” the reporter asked. 

“No, indeed,” said Miss Garden. “I make 
some of it in my speculations on the Bourse. 
But it’s quite a jump in nine years, isn’t it? 
When I first sang at the Opéra Comique I 
received 250 francs ($50) a month—which 
[ lived on, too. That was nine years ago. 
Imagine ! 

“The success of ‘Elektra’ has delighted 
me. I adore Strauss. He is the greatest of 
them all, but ‘Salomé’ is enough for me at 
present. And that reminds me, I am study- 
ing German. Perhaps I shall be singing 
German roles next season, qui sait? At any 
_ rate, two lessons a day the week around | 
take. I like the language. No, I haven't 
been asked to sing at Bayreuth yet, but | 
may be some day, and | want to be ready. 
Really, I can’t say what I’m going to do, 
but 1 am studying German. Briinnhilde, 
Isolde? Well, perhaps. 

“During a few days of recreation in At- 
lantic City recently 1 encountered a sign on 
the boardwalk which read, ‘Kenilworth,’ and 
something about palm reading. I decided to 
find out what the fates had in store for me, 
and I walked in. The man lifted my hand 
and told me that my name was known in 
all the civilized cities of the world. He also 
told me that I should marry a title. If I do 
marry I hope it will be a title. I take mar- 
riage very seriously. | can’t think of bind- 
ing myself up with some one I don't love. 
No; | shall not marry until 1 am very sure 
of myself. 

“I’m going to sing Salomé at the Opéra in 
Paris this May. I’m sailing, if you please, 
on the Adriatic on April 9. My suite is 
already engaged on that boat for that date. 
Then I have been asked to sing Salomé in a 
Strauss cycle at Brussels. After that I shall 
rest in Germany, still studying the German 
language, of course. 

“Next year, as I have said, Mr. Hammer- 
stein has promised to open his season with 
the production of ‘Manon,’ which will be 
given with Mr. Dalmorés and possibly Mr. 
Périer as Lescaut. I hope so. He is ex- 
traordinary in that part. Mr. Huberdeau 
will be the father. I have the idea of cut- 
ting the first act so as to bring Manon more 
quickly on the stage, and cutting the ballet 
from the “Cours la Reine” scene, so that it 
can be given in one act with the following 
“St. Sulpice” scene, as it should be. 

“And ‘Aphrodite’ is to be done next year 
—at least, if we can get a dancer. It is im- 
possible to produce ‘Aphrodite’ without Re 
gina Badet or some one like her. So | shall 
add the part of Chrysis to the list of purple- 
crowned ladies that New York has seen me 
impersonate. ‘Monna Vanna’ is my other 
next year’s opera. There is still another, the 








WHERE MUSIC IS TAUGHT TO THE “ EAST-SIDERS ”’ 











New Home of the Music School Settlement in New York 
among them being Otto H. 


The accompanying picture represents the 
new building of the Music School Settle 
ment of New York. There were previously 
two old buildings, and Mrs. A. A, Ander- 
son has now given a third. Dorothy Whit 


ney gave $26,000 toward rebuilding and 
equipping the establishment. The new 
building has just been opened. Mrs. How- 


ard Mansfield is the president of the Music 
School Settlement, which has for this year 
taken men on its board for the first time, 


Kahn, Henry 
Davison and Ellwood Hendrick. It is in 
connection with this institution that David 
Mannes has been for a number of years de 
veloping an orchestra in the lower East 
Side of New York, which promises to be 
come a municipal orchestra of great value. 
A housewarming was held on Sunday after 
noon, January 23, at which Mr. Mannes’s 
orchestra was heard under his direction. 
The settlement is on East Third street. 





name of which I cannot divulge at present, 
because Mr. Hammerstein has not got it yet. 
And—you know how it is—if I should name 
it the Metropolitan Opera Company would 
immediately try to get it.” 

“Will you be heard in any other new part 
this year?” Miss Garden was asked. 

“There is talk of an all-star cast for ‘Don 
Giovanni.’ Mr. Renaud is to sing in this 
opera presently, and it is thought it would 
be a fine thing to give the last performance 
toward the end of the season, with Mme. 
Tetrazzini as Zerlina, Mme. Cavalieri as 
Elvira and Mary Garden as Donna Anna. 
If it is done, it will doubtless be interesting. 


Otherwise there will be nothing new. I 
shall perhaps sing Mélisande. 1 shall sing 
Salomé, and there are always Thais, Mar 


guerite and others.” 





There is a queer dispute about authors’ 
rights in Italy. A manager of a theater 
outside of that country maintained that 
“Aida” is public property, and can be per 
formed by any one without paying rights 
of any sort. He reasoned that, as the opera 


was first performed in Egypt, it is an 
Egyptian opera, but Egypt does not protect 
authors’ rights by law; therefore “Aida” 


is public property. The case is to be taken 


into court, 


St. Paul Trio Completes Tour of North- 
west 


St. Paut, Feb. 5.—Franklyn Krieger, 


pianist; Walter A. Logan, violinist, and 
Rosario Bourdon, ‘cellist, returned home 
recently from a concert tour through the 


as far as Winnipeg, in which 
city they appeared with splendid success 
before a large audience in a concert under 
the auspices of the Women’s Musical Club. 
and 


Northwest 


Two trios—the Mendelssohn, op. 49, 
Arensky, op. 32—Ihe Boellmann sonata 
for piano and ’cello, op. 40, and violin 
solos—a Romance by Mrs. H. H, A. Beach 
and “The Zephyr,” by Hubay—comprised 
a program calling forth most favorable 
commendation from the enthusiastic Cana- 
dian audience. yr L. CG B. 


MATINEE WAGNER CYCLE 
ENDS AT METROPOLITAN 


An Admirable Performance of “Gdtter- 
dammerung” with a New “Gunther” 
in Clarence Whitehill 


“Gotterdammerung,” sung for the first 
time of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, brought to a conclusion the 
matinée cycle of Wagner’s “Der Ring des 





Nibelungen” on Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary I. There was again a large audience, 


and the success of the series was such that 
it is probable that it will be repeated within 
a few weeks. No other opera house in the 
world could have given a better perform- 
ance of the colossal ‘tetralogy, and few 
could have matched it. 

“Gotterdammerung” 
one exception, by singers 
heard in it in other seasons. Clarence 
Whitehill was the new singer, assuming the 
role of Gunther, and bringing to it dramatic 
dignity and mellowness and power of 
voice. Most of the applause went to Mme. 
Gadski, who was recalled nearly a dozen 
times after the second act. New York 
operagoers are familiar with her Briinn- 
hilde, which she imbues with superb vocal 
expression and emotional intensity. 

Carl Burrian’s voice was not always equal 
to Siegfried’s heroic measures, but he en- 
acted the role poetically and impressively. 
Che Hagen of Allen Hinckley was force- 
ful, and he has seldom sung the role so ef- 
fectively or with greater beauty of tone. 
Rita Fornia, as Gutrune, was more than 
satisfying, both in voice and bearing, and 
Louise Homer was a fervent Waltraute. 
Otto Goritz as Alberich, Leonora Sparkes 
as Woglinde, and Bella Alten as Wellgunde 
were others whose excellent work earned 
a word of gratitude. ‘ 

Alfred Hertz conducted in an inspiting 
manner. So excellent was the performance 
in all particulars, in the singing of the 
chorus and in the scenic effects, as well as 
in the work of the orchestra and principals, 
that its repetition is earnestly to be desired. 
In its tremendous power of musical and 
dramatic expression “Gotterdammerung” 
forms a fitting climax to the great Wagner 
cycle, and the opportunity of hearing it is 
all too infrequent. 


was interpreted, with 
who had been 


A Natural Mistake 


Here is a story of Nellie Melba, told in 
the New York Telegraph: 

She used to live in the Netherlands. 
There was a sick child lying bedridden in 
a room which opened on to the same corri- 
dor as did Mme. Melba’s apartment. At 
least every morning did the prima donna 
practise her runs and trills, and the suffer- 
ing little one listened in wonder to that 
most amazing of voices. 

The time came when the child got better 
and was able to walk about the room, and 
one day its mother said: ‘My child, is there 
anything particular you would like to do 
to-day? | shall grant your wish,” 

“Yes,” said the little one. “I want you to 
take me and show me the bird in the lady’s 
room.” 


Christie MacDonald, the comic opera 
star, has announced her intention of study- 
ing under Jean de Reszke, with the ulti- 
mate object of founding a school of opera 
bouffe in this country. 
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WHAT ABOUT RICHARD STRAUSS? 


“Elektra” has come, and there has been “much talk 
about it and about.” The New York reviews after the 
recent production at Mr. Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House have shown the critics in general to be 
about as mad as they appear to think Strauss is. It 
would seem to be another case of “Wahn, wahn, iiberall 


wahn,” over again. But where is the man who will 
play Sachs to Strauss’s Walther? 
There are very evidently no Strauss enthusiasts 


among the New York critics. With almost one accord 
they pounce on this “Elektra” as a terrier pounces on a 
rat. It is horrible, perverse, gruesome, degenerate— 
there is no word too forceful as a weapon of execra- 
tion. It is said that it marks not only the degenera- 
tion of art but of a soul. Even where a broad and sane 
critical attitude toward it is consciously attempted, it 
seems but to cloak an unspoken anathema. 

Now, what about this Strauss? What qualities does 
he really possess, and in what is he deficient? That 
he has the creative musical impulse in large measure 
is not to be gainsaid. One of his chief weaknesses is 
lack of melody. This even some of the greatest Strauss 
enthusiasts admit. What he does have, and what Ger- 
man critics have been compelled to admit that he has, 
is what the Germans call Gestaltungskraft, the power 
of making forms—that is to say, the capacity to put 
an idea or a feeling into some expressive musical form. 
Of this, Strauss is a master, although melody is not a 
strong element of his product. 

He accomplishes his results by the creation of motives 
and by extending the resources of dissonance in an or- 
iginal manner, a feat in perfectly logical accordance 
with the evolutionary trend of music. The critics howl 
at Strauss for producing strained and unnatural effects 
with the orchestral instruments; and yet it is a per- 
fectly natural and logical development of modern ten- 
dencies to enlarge the expressive scope of the orches- 
tra—to render it an instrument capable of producing a 
greater variety of tonal effects than it has been able to 
produce in the past. This is nothing more than all the 
great composers have done. 

It is Strauss’s misfortune to appear on the scene at 
just that period when certain of these modern tenden- 
cies could scarcely be pushed further without being 
pushed too far. Strauss had two channels open to him. 
On the one hand, he could push dissonance, emotional 
intensity, orchestral virtousity, still further than these 
things had been pushed, and thus become a great world- 
beater along lines of triumphs already appreciated. Or 
he could have been the one to lead the reaction against 
such a further forcing of issues, and could have used 
his power to prevent the pendulum from making an ex- 
treme swing to that side, and to maintain musical art 


in a great normal, middle course, instead of an extreme, 
although manifestly logical, course. 


What was the determining factor in the choice which 
Strauss made? It is unquestionably a deep element 
in his character, bound up in some way with a funda- 
mental human, and hence musical, deficiency of some 
sort. Strauss has undeniable moods of exaltation, which 
are fragmentarily melodic. Many of his greatest ad- 
mirers, however, regard these melodic fragments as 
rather commonplace. It becomes certain that there is 
some central and simple nobility in music to which 
Strauss canot attain. If he felt that the simple utter- 
ances of his musical nature would in themselves, as 
ideas, move the world, he would never feel an impulse 
driving him to such an extravagant use of the medium 
through which he expresses them. Bizet lives to-day 
because each bar that he wrote, simple as it is, is in- 
stinct with life and human appeal. His thought is im- 
pressive, in itself; it cannot be made more impressive 
by scoring it for double the usual number of instru- 
ments. 

The law of compensation, which denied Strauss the 
gift of this central musical quality, provided him with 
an extraordinary imagination for orchestral effect, and 
for the extension of dissonantal resource. All de- 
velopments tend to progress in a straight line until in- 
terrupted or thwarted by external forces. One must 
not be alarmed or misled by that which seems as if 
it were going to be the outcome of a certain develop- 
ment. There are those-who argue in this wise—that be- 
cause ten years has doubled the height of skyscrapers, 
another ten years will double it again. That is not the 
way the universe operates. When developments are 
carried a certain distance, they exhaust their value for 
one reason or another, or other forces become more im- 
portant, and the development is broken. Strauss has 
been heroic in pushing modern developments to the 
breaking point. He is a great man to have been able to 
do this. He would have been a greater man had he 
been able to stay closer to the middle human course, 
using his inventive resource as needed, so long as he 
did not go off the earth with it, like a man tied to a 
Strauss has missed the secret of Antaeus. 
What Strauss has 


balloon. 
Let not the nations be alarmed. 


done will not accomplish the ruination of music. His 
personal predilection for over-tense and _ hysterical 
dramatic subjects will not ruin music drama. Strauss 


will impress his genuine and valuable points upon the 
world, but he will convert the world as a whole to no 
abnormalities. As Abraham Lincoln said, you can fool 
all the people some of the time, and some of the people 
all the time, but you can’t fool all the people all the 
time. There is going to be no superimposing of the 
nature and spirit of Strauss upon the scheme of modern 
music. He will come and he will go, leaving a consid- 
erable memory and influence. The divine inward 
nature of music remains unimpaired. will come 
who will remind us again of that which Strauss has for- 
gotten, or never knew 


One 


LEST WE FORGET 


The remarkable performance of “Tristan und Isolde” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on last Thursday 
evening came as a timely reminder that, although 
“Elektra” is the sensation of the hour, we should not 
allow ourselves to take Wagner too much for 
granted, forgetting those many evidences of his genius 
which have withstood the crucible fires of time. These 
evidences shone forth in last Thursday evening’s per- 
formance of the opera in a manner to re-awaken and 
refresh the sense of Wagner’s greatness. 

Every hearing of a good performance of “Tristan 
touches of the 


our 


und Isolde” reveals new wonders, 
master hand that have passed unnoticed before. In 
the scene where 7ristan and /solde have drunk the love 
potion, and stand as if transfixed, gazing at each other, 
the music consists of the well-known opening phrases 
But a Wagner is not content merely to 
repeat even so beautiful a this. A new 


element has entered—the visible spectacle of the drama 


of the prelude. 
passage as 


and of the two lovers struck speechless with wonder- 
ment—and a new element is called for in the musical 
expression. At just the right moment Wagner inter- 
rupts the course.of the familiar passage, and before 
the listener quite knows what is happening, he hears 
an ethereal tremolo chord in the higher register of the 
violins. It is a little thing, and very simple; but its 
magic is potent in the highest degree. It interrupts the 
emotion which the lovers feel with a sudden and most 
strange sense of wonder at it all—deep, mysteriously 
illuminating which this master stroke of 
Wagner communicates instantly to the hearers of the 
drama. The passage continues as before. But a new 
value has been given to the characters—through music's 
power and through Wagner’s genius they have deep- 
ened before our eyes, without the speaking of a word. 

Previous to this, again, where Kurwenal enters and 
announces the approach to land, he speaks of the flag 
flying at the masthead. The music of the orchestra is 


a wonder 








tumultuous and exceedingly full of disturbance at the 
prospect of the end of the voyage and its fateful con- 


sequences; but it is nct too boisterous to drown out 


‘some little wavy flute-flutterings, a most delicate and 


enchanting artistic touch of Wagner’s, at the mention 
of the waving flag. 

Near the beginning of the second act we recognize 
in the midst of a whirling chaos of Wagner’s finest 
sense of femininity, the crushing dramatic force of the 
death motive, at the moment when /solde extinguishes 
the torch—the act which, beyond all present happiness, 
signifies ultimate doom. 

It would be the greatest kind of a pity to let this 
modern Wagner epoch slip past without gathering into 
the spirit, for its delight, all the manifold marvels and 
musical dramatic flashes of genius with which the 
wonder-working Wagner bestrewed his works. Wag- 
ner has long since triumphed; but to accept the triumph 
of his*name and fame, or of his music and his drama in 
a general way—accepting it perhaps only for the sake 
of hearing the singers—is to be only half alive. There 
is keen and refreshing dramatic enjoyment of the high- 
est, and often of an unexpected sort, for all whose 
sympathies enable and lead them to share life in- 
timately with the characters of Wagner’s music dramas. 





One of the first important announcements made by 
the managers for next season is that of the tour of 
Francis Macmillen, the young American violinist, who 
will spend the entire season of 1910-I9II in this coun- 
try. This announcement is of interest, not only be- 
cause the young artist is an American, but because, on 
his own merits as a musician, he has come to the very 
forefront and has succeeded in winning the distinct 
approval of audiences in the principal musical strong- 
holds of Europe. MusicaL AMERICA correspondents in 
various foreign cities have already reported his un- 
usual success abroad, and the high tributes paid to him 
by eminent newspaper critics will justify his many 
American admirers in expecting of him even better 
things than he did when he was here last. 
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Composer of “Elektra” at Play 


“Salomé” and “Elektra” are far from the mind of 
their composer, Dr. Richard Strauss, as he is shown 
here negotiating the slide at Schierke in the Hartz 
Mountains on his sledge. 


Szumowska—In 1890, when Antoinette Szumowska, 
who gave a Chopin recital Monday in New York, went 
to Paris, she attracted the attention of Paderewski, 
who was so impressed with her musical gifts that he 
offered to become her teacher, and for five years Mme. 
Szumowska enjoyed the advantage of the instruction 
and advice of the great Polish pianist. After playing 
successfully on the Continent and in England, she paid 
her first visit to America in 1895, when she appeared 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston. 


McCormack—Not long ago some one asked John 
McCormack, who is a rabid enthusiast over pugilism, 
if he expected to witness the Jeffries-Johnson set-to. 
“If it’s possible for me to get there,” answered the 
tenor. “If it wasn’t for my contracts I’d start this 
afternoon so as to be good and early. If I lost both 
legs I’d borrow a pair of crutches and go the entire 
distance on stilts. There never will be a battle like 
that one.” 


Garden.—Mary Garden has a namesake in- Wash- 
ington, D. C., for that identically is the maiden name 
of Mrs. H. H. Freeman, wife of the organist and choir- 
master of St. John’s Episcopal Church in that city. It 
is said that "way back in the genealogical tree there is a 
kinship between the two. When Mr. Hammerstein’s 
Mary sang in the Belasco Theater in Washington, 
recently, she had no more interested listener than her 
namesake of the national capital. 


Jérn—Karl Jorn, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was recently presented with a suit of armor for 
use when he sings in “Lohengrin.” The links were 
made and fastened by hand. The givers were a com- 
mittee from German societies. 
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Mrs. Louise Ayers Garnett Has 
the Gift of Both Poesy and 
Song 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Eprror’s Note.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.) 


Readers of the current magazines have 
become familiar with the name of Louise 
Ayers Garnett as a writer of graceful verse 
and one possessed of a delicious sense of 
humor, but not every one knows that Mrs. 
Garnett has the gift both of poesy and 
song and is a composer of music which in- 
variably commands attention as soon as 
published. 

In her mother, an accomplished musician 
who has devoted her life to the study of 
both vocal and instrumental music, Mrs. 
Garnett has had not only a skilled instruct- 
or, but a congenial comrade who has’en- 
couraged her to cultivate her talent for 
improvising. ..:er invaluable critic is her 
husband, a scholarly lawyer, devoted to 
music, and her inspiration is a six-year-old 
son who may yet be her rival, as he is 
already composing his own little songs— 
both the words and the music. With the 
sympathetic support of such a family “tri- 
angle” Mrs. Garnett says she feels she must 
accomplish something worth while, but her 
legion of friends believe she has already 
won lasting laurels. 

Possibly Mrs. Garnett is most widely 
known by her clever little verse-book, be- 
loved of youngsters, “The Muffin Shop.” 
The inception of the book was most un- 
usual, for she had never thought of such a 
book until one night she awoke from a 
sound sleép and at once recited the two 
opening stanzas with as easy precision as 
though they had been long rehearsed. 

Though many of her melodies come to 
her “fully equipped,” as she fancifully ex- 
presses it, and when busily engaged in 
other pursuits Mrs. Garnet has acquired 
the art of writing at any and all times, tak- 
ing up the broken thread at the earliest 
opportunity. Her compositions, however, 
bear no scintilla of indication of discontin- 
uity. 

Mrs. Garnett’s versatility is shown in the 
diversity of her compositions, which are 
also unique in the originality of the style 
of their publication. The Christmas greet- 
ings she delights in sending her friends are 
choice examples of the printer’s art, as well 
as beautiful musical expressions of friend- 
ship. 

Although she has written much piano 
music, and one of her latest compositions 





LOUISE AYERS GARNETT 


is a Romance, for ’cello and piano, it is in 
the realm of songs and ballads that Mrs. 
Garnett’s poetic fancy has full sway. These 
she has written for all voices, and in many 
of them the gay humor is truly infectious. 
Notable are “When Phyllis Has a Sere- 
nade,” “This Little Maid o’ Mine” and 
“When George the Third Was King.” 
There seems to be no phase of feeling 
which she cannot delicately or forcibly ex- 
press. Her settings to Burns’s poems make 
captivating encore pieces. 

Last Summer, while instructing new 
maids in the mysteries of fruit preserving 
and jelly making, Mrs. Garnett also 
“worked out” a new group of children’s 
songs, which, from association, we may ex- 
pect to be sweet. At present she is engaged 
in writing both the libretto and melodies 
for a musical play. 

Her picture does not do her justice, for 
the blue-gray eyes under beautiful light 
brown hair seldom have so serious an ex- 
pression. Mrs. Garnett is truly a repre- 
sentative American woman of the highest 
type, devoted to her home (in Evanston, 
Ill.) and her family, yet cultivating her fine 
talents and so contributing to the world’s 
literature and pleasure. Her work is a 
labor of love, with the commercial feature 
lost sight of. 





THE DESPISED CONCERTINA 





A Globe-Trotting London Expert Tells 
of Its Possibilities 


Some people are apt to despise the con- 
certina. Others treat it as a joke. “Which,” 
to quote the remarks of Alexander Prince. 
one of the cleverest concertina-soloists of 
the day, to London Tit-Bits, “is perhaps not 
surprising when one considers the abuse 
to which that instrument is at times sub- 
jected. During my last tour in South 
Africa, I one day heard a Kaffir play the 
first three notes of ‘Three Blind Mice’ ad 
nauseam for a solid hour. 

“The small boy who will play “The Death 
of Nelson’ for hours on end with one 
finger, and the coster who tries to combine 
the concertina with a mouth organ, are 
other musical terrors who have aroused a 
prejudice against the concertina which it is 
not altogether easy to break down. And yet 
the concertina is capable of producing 
really enchanting music in the hands of an 
expert. 

“I remember that during a voyage to 
Cape Town some time ago I accompanied 


the service on the second Sunday out on my 
instrument, a companion holding up before 
me the music from which to read. The 
result was that many did not notice the 
concertina, and after the performance there 
were many inquiries as to where the organ 
was that had been playing. It took some 
time to convince them that the full, rolling 
sounds had come from the modest looking 
concertina.” 

As Mr. Prince points out, the concertina 
is built fundamentally on the same principle 
as the organ. Enlarge the concertina, and 
you get the organ. Curiously enough, prac- 
tically no music has been written for the 
concertina, and Mr. Prince adapts pieces to 
the instrument of which he is such a master. 

“It is curious, by the way,” said Mr. 
Prince, “what a number of uncomplimentary 
names have been bestowed upon the con- 
certina. ‘Here comes the bloke with the 
musical bellows,’ was the remark with 
which I was once greeted in an Australian 
theater; while another factetious gentle- 
man once asked me if I made my own in- 
struments from old camera cases. This 
reminds me that I once played before an 
audience ‘down under’ which included a 
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WEBER’ 


International 
Prestige 


HE strongest evidence of how widespread 
is the popularity of the Weber is shown 
by the great demand for this famous 

piano abroad. This demand has become so 
urgent that one of the largest and best equipped 
factories in all Europe is now being erected 
near London for the manufacture of Weber 
Such proof as to the prestige enjoyed 
by the Weber in Europe is one of the most 
striking tributes that could possibly be paid 
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number of Maoris. One of them after 
ward surreptitiously secured one of my in 
struments, and was about to dissect it to 
see where the sound came from when | 
stopped him in the nick of time.” 

Mr. Prince has traveled practically all 
over the world with his concertina. He is a 
roving Scotsman—a Glaswegian, to be exact 
—who has made himself at home with 
audiences all over the globe. “One of the 
most appreciative,” he said, “was a score 
or so of rough fellows at a Californian 
mining camp. I played a few lively airs for 
them, and then gave them ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ Two of them broke down entirely ; 
but they all insisted on shaking me by the 
hand and rewarding me with little packets 
of gold dust.” 





New York School Board’s Free Music 
Lectures 


Lecturers on music topics in the series 
given free by the Board of Education of 
New York were delivered last week as 
follows: Lewis W. Armstrong, on “Folk 
Songs of Russia” and on “Famous Songs” ; 
Mr. and Mrs, William B. Humphrey, on 
“Songs of American Indians”; Daniel G. 
Mason, “Schumann” and on “Mendelssohn” ; 
C. D. Royer, on “Composers and Music of 
Germany”; Marie R. Hofer, on “Songs of 
Scotland and Ireland”; Estelle Rose. on 
“German Songs.” 





The Baroness Von Hutton, author of 
“Pam” and other novels, has always been 
devoted to music. She has studied under 
the best masters in Florence, and finds 
great enjoyment in singing Italian opera. 


AN ALL-ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Albert E. Brown, Baritone, Presents It 
with Success in Boston 


Boston, Feb. 7.—Albert Edmund Brown, 
baritone, gave a recital in Chickering Hall 
last Wednesday evening before a good- 
sized audience, which was generous 1n its 
applause. The program was as follows: 

Haydn’s Recitative and Aria from “The Sea- 
sons”; Phillips’ “Down among the Dead Men”; 
Radecke’s Old Scotch and Old English Songs; 
Korbay’s three Hungarian Melodies; Loewe’s “Tom 
the Rhymer,” and “Sir Olaf’; Bendix’s “Auf 
Wiedersehn”; Foote’s “Requiem”; Gilbert’s “Pirate 
Song”; Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?’’; King’s “Isra- 
fel”: Storace’s “Pretty Creature”; Homer’s “To 
Russia,”’ and Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.”’ 


Mr. Brown has a voice of much power 
and range, and he used it with discretion 
and at times with distinctly dramatic effect. 
It is unusual nowadays to find a program 
made up exclusively of songs in English, 
and Mr. Brown’s effort in this direction un 
doubtedly gave pleasure to the audience. 
Mrs. Brown played the accompaniments 
with musicianly intelligence, in i Be 


Dinh Gilly’s House Ruined in Flood 

Dinh Gilly, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, received word from Paris 
last week that his home in one of the Pa 
risian suburbs had collapsed in the flood, 
but that his two children had been rescued 
Mime. Gilly returned to France immediately 
to be with her children. 


Mrs. Charles Cahier, the American con 
tralto at the Vienna Court Opera, is on the 
staff of the New Conservatory in Vienna. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’"—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 
“Seldom indeed do we find a planist In 


whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”—(London 


Daily Telegraph.) 
“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 


plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.’’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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HOW “LA SONNAMBULA” IS GIVEN IN MILAN 








MiLan, Jan. 20.—Last night was the sea 
son’s first performance of “La Sonnam- 
bula” at the Scala, and Mme. Storchio was 
the bright particular star of the occasion. 


This is the lady whom the astute critics of 


last Winter prophesied—or shall we say, 
threatened—was soon to grace the Metro- 
politan stage. Had these same critics been 
a trifle more “in the know” they would 
have been aware that the determining cause 
which was supposed to be wafting her 
New Yorkwards had long been a thing of 
the past. 

“La Sonnambula” is an opera which 
needs artists of more conspicuous talents 
than either Mme. Storchio or Signor Gior 
gini, the tenor, to save it from utter bore- 
dom. The latter sang so consistently and 
unfailingly off the key that, whatever may 
have been Mme, Storchio’s original inten- 
tion, she ended by following his per- 
nicious example. She has a small voice of 


a not unpleasant quality, and great agility. 
Her “three registers,” however, are so 
clearly defined that it is difficult to realize 
that they are all produced by the same or- 
gan. She has a most distressing habit oi 
attacking persistently under the tone and 
arriving at the required note by a heavy 
sort of portamento. On the other hand, 
she has beautiful legato and a very lovely 
trill, but her whole performance was lack- 
ing in the distinction and finesse which one 
expects from a great diva. The décors 
were charming, and the chorus sang with 
a crispness and precision wholly admir- 
able, and a fidelity to the pitch, which was 
to be envied by the two principals. The 
quintet in the second act was delightfully 
sung. 

The orchestra was conspicuous for the 
lack of brilliancy which usually character- 
izes Maestro Vitale’s performances. 

From AN ORCHESTRA CHAIR. 





ANN ARBOR’S MAY FESTIVAL 


Thomas Orchestra to Accompany Uni- 
versity Chorus and Noted Soloists 


ANN Arsor, Micu., Feb. 7.—The Univer- 
sity Musical Society "has just made public 
its plans for the seventeenth annual May 
Festival, which will be held in University 
Hall from May 18 to 21, inclusive. As usual, 
five performances will be given, four eve- 
ning concerts and a matinée on Friday. 
The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, under 
Conductor Stock, will take part in all of 
the concerts, while the University Choral 
Union of 300 voices, under Professor Stan- 
ley, will participate in three of the evening 
concerts. 

The following choral works will be pre- 
sented: “Scenes from Odysseus,” by Bruch ; 
“La Vita Nuova,” by Wolf-Ferrari, and 
Bruch’s “Fair Ellen.” 

The list of soloists includes the follow- 
ing: Jeanne Jomelli, late of the Metropoli- 
tan and Manhattan Opera Companies; Co- 
rinne Rider-Kelsey, Mrs. Sibyl Sammis- 
MacDermid, sopranos; Sidney Biden, of 
Berlin; Giuseppi Campanari, of the Metro- 
politan; William Howland, baritones; Dan 
Beddoe, tenor; Margaret Keyes, contralto; 
Herbert Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan, 
bass, and Tina Lerner, pianist. 

Already more than 2,000 course tickets 
have been sold. 





CLEVELAND ARTISTS PLEASE 


Mrs. Mary Glessner-Vaughan and Mrs. 
Sol Marcosson Perform for 
Akron Club 


Akron, O., Feb. 1.—At the fifth after- 
noon recital of the Tuesday Musical Club 
last week, the soloists were Mrs. Mary 
Glessner-Vaughan, soprano, and Mrs. Sol. 
Marcosson, pianist, both of Cleveland. Mrs. 
Katherine Bruot, president of the club, was 
accompanist. 

Mrs. Vaughan, who possesses a range 
from G below middle C to A above high C, 
displayed remarkable yocal quality. Her 
tones are always clear and pure and she 
exhibits admirable control. In the pathos 
and sweetness of her rendering of Wood- 
man’s “Ashes of Roses,” she reached 
straight to the hearts of her hearers and her 
other numbers were all given with distinc- 
tion. In Mrs. Marcosson’s playing of 
Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird” and Saint- 
Saens’s Scherzetto, as in all her numbers, in 
fact, there was the perfection of artistry. 
A trio by Mrs. Vaughan, Beatrice McClure 
and Miss Henry was als® a pleasant fea- 
ture of the program. 





To Sing Bach’s “Magnificat” 

[he Oratorio Societv of New York will 
sing at its next concert, Monday evening, 
February 28, at Carnegie WHall, Bach’s 
“Magnificat” and Horatio Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima.” ihe Bach setting of the fam- 
ous hymn, so far as the records show, has 
never been publicly performed in New York 
and only two or three times in this country. 
Dr. Parker’s “Hora Novissima” had its first 
hearing in 1893, in New York City, and 
speedily made its way to the programs. of 
singing organizations in various parts of 
the country. 





Marcella Craft has steadily strengthened 
her hold on the Munich public since she 


HAYDN’S CONCERTO IN C 


Long-Lost Work Is Given First Ameri- 
can Performance in Newark, N. J. 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 3.—A novel and in- 
teresting feature of the orchestral concert 
given in Wallace Hall last Friday night in 
Conductor Frank L. Sealy’s educational 
series, was the first performance in this 
country of Joseph Haydn’s concerto in C, 
for violin and orchestra. The orchestra on 
this occasion was composed of forty mem- 
bers of the New York Symphony Society, 
and the concerto in C was played by Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, the first violin. 

This concerto is one of two of Haydn’s 
works in that form which were written 
more than 100 years ago, and for nearly 
that length of time lay torgotten in a heap 
of manuscripts stored away in the garret 
ot a music publisher’s home in Leipsic. 
They were unearthed a year ago last Sum- 
mer and are regarded as very valuable 
nds. the one in C contains two move- 
ments—allegro and andante—and has the 
melodic charm, grace and_ musicianship 
characteristic of tiaydn’s chamber music 
writings. Mr. Saslavsky played it with 
technical facility and artistic effect. 





ROYAL COMPOSERS 


A Program of Their Works Presented 
by Baltimore Society 


Ba.timore, Feb. 1.—A concert of unique 
description was given by the Germania 
Mannerchor here Monday evening, the pro- 
gram consisting entirely of compositions 
by Kings and Queens. 

The royal composers represented were 
Ernst Il of Sachsen-Koburg-Gotha; Fred- 
erick the Great, Marie Antoinette, Anna 
Amalia of Sachsen-Weimar, the Mikado of 
Japan, thirteenth century; King of Sweden, 
Emperor Nicholas II of Russia, Henry V1 
and Louise XIII of France, Henry VII of 
t*ngland, and others. 

Lhe soloists were Edna Brown, soprano; 
Harry Gerhold, baritone; John C. Bohl, 
tute; Theodore Hemberger and Franz Lv. 
Bornschein, violin; Altred lFurthmaier, 
‘cello; W. E. Moffett, contrabass. ‘he con- 
cert was given under the direction of Theo- 
dore Hemberger, and was one of the big- 


gest successes the society has a) had. 
a oe 





American Concert for Paris Sufferers 


Paris, Feb. 2.—A concert under Ameri- 
can auspices, for the benefit of the flood 
sufferers, has been arranged for February 
10. Mrs. Bacon, wife of the Ambassador, 
heads the list of American patronesses. The 
arrangement of the program is in the hands 
of Alfred Baehrens. Reynolds Holm, a 
Venezuelan who has just composed a ballet 
which is to be put on at the Opéra, will 
accompany a group of his own songs, to be 
rendered by Mlle. Lindsay, formerly of the 
Opéra. Isadora Duncan will dance, Ruth 
Deyo will play a MacDowell concerto with 
the orchestra of the Opéra Comique, and 
there will be other numbers. 





Mme. Samaroff Changes Program 


In her performance with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, on March 4, Olga 
Samaroff, pianist, has announced that she 
will play the Beethoven G Major Concerto, 
instead of the “Emperor” concerto, which 
Busoni played. 
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TORONTO NATIONAL CHORUS 





von Niessen-Stone Wins New 
Laurels as Soloist in Canada 


Toronto, Feb. 1.—The leading musical 
event of last week in Toronto was two 
concerts at Massey Hall on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, by Dr. Albert Hamm’s Na- 
tional Chorus. The feature of the first 
evening was the Prologue to Boito’s “Me- 
fistofele.” Dr. Hamm, who is an expert in 
training boys’ voices, had a supplementary 
choir of thirty boys to assist in the per- 
formance, and the effect of the double cho- 
rus was most impressive. The Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra accompanied admir- 
ably. The National Chorus then rendered 
Sullivan’s “The Long Day Closes” and 
West’s “Love and Summer.” Hiller’s “A 
Song of Victory,” with soprano solo by 
Mrs. Faskin Macdonald, was finely given. 
The imported vocal soloists were Mme. 
von Niessen-Stone and Frederick Welsh, 
of New York. Mr. Welsh, a baritone, won 
a triumph in several songs. The Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Frank 
Welsman, gave a splendid performance of 
Elgar’s Suite, “The Wand of Youth.” 

Mme. Von Niessen-Stone ingratiated her 
self completely in the affections of Toron- 
tonians. Her golden mezzo-soprano and 
remarkable gifts of interpretation eatned 
her repeated recalls. Her voice is of rich, 
warm quality and she employs it in an au- 
thoritative manner and with splendid dra- 
matic expression. Her two arias, with or- 
chestra, “Del Mio Caro,” from Haydn's 
“Orpheus,” and Hugo Wolf’s “Mignon,” 
like all her other selections, were sung w'th 
exquisite taste. 

On the second evening the principal en- 
semble number was the finale to Act I of 
Wagner’s “Parsifal,” for orchestra, cho- 
rus, choir of boys and solo baritone. The 
work was rendered with surpassing excel- 
lence, and much impressed the immense 
audience. The Toronto Symphony Orches- 
tra won laurels by its rendering of Wag- 
ner’s intricate music. 

Signor Vegara has organized a women’s 
chorus of 120 voices, with the intention of 


Mme. 


giving a costume concert from Spanish, 
Italian ‘and French grand opera. 
H. H. W. 





Riccardo Martin’s New Contract 


When Riccardo Martin, the American 
tenor, signed with the Metropolitan forces 
under Conried he was so glad to escape 
from an unpleasant operatic association that 
he consented to a contract which was all in 
favor of the Metropolitan. That contract 
had still two years to run, though before 
Mr. Conried left he had promised Mr. Mar 
tin a better one. However, as the present 
season wore on it came to the ears of the 
Metropolitan directors that other organiza- 
tions were trying to secure the services of 
the young Kentuckian. All of last season 
moment 

notice, 


Mr. Martin had been ready at any 
to undertake roles on the 


shortest 


GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
IS PLANNED FOR IOWA 


Minneapolis Orchestra, with Schumann- 
Heink as Principal Soloist, to Appear 
in Des Moines in April 


Des Mornes, I4., Feb. 7—What prom- 
ises to be the greatest musical event in the 
season in the State of Iowa will be given 
in Des Moines at the new Coliseum, on 
April 11 and 12. Dr. M, L. Bartlett, the 
pioneer musician of the city and dean of 
the Des Moines College of Music, has just 
returned from Chicago, and announces that 
he has closed negotiations by which Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, together with other 
soloists, will appear here. This will mean 
the greatest array of artists ever assem- 
bled in the State. The festival will con 
sist of three performances—a song recital 
by Mme. Schumann-Heink, the concert 
matinée by the combined soloists, and, on 
the second evening, the Symphony Orches- 
tra concert. 

In addition to the noted contralto, the 
following soloists have been engaged: Lu- 
cille Tewkesbury, soprano; Marietta Bag- 
by, contralto; David Duggan, tenor; Ar- 
thur Middleton, basso; Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist; Carlo Fischer, ‘cellist, and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor. 

Though Dr. Bartlett is alone in the un- 
dertaking, which has been called“ the Great 
er Des Moines Musical Festival,” he will 
have the support of the Greater Des 
Moines Committee and the Commercial 
Club, which organizations will assist in 
giving the event publicity. Owing to the 
tremendous seating capacity of the Coli- 





BISPHAM AND BEDDOE 
NEW HAVEN SOLOISTS 


Appear with Oratorio Society in Pro- 
duction of “Elijah”—An Excellent 
All-round Performance 


New Haven, Feb. 3.—The production of 
“Elijah” by the New Haven Oratorio So 
ciety, in Woolsey Hall last week, was a 
marked success. A great effort had been 
made by all concerned to make this a no- 
table occasion. For the first time in sev 
eral the night was comparatively 
clear, and as a consequence, and also as a 
result of the fact that soloists of national 
reputation had been secured, an unusually 
large audience listened to Mendelssohn's 
masterpiece 

The were very effective. Miss 
Hudson won applause which was enthusias 
tic and genuine. Her most telling work 
was perhaps in the opening number of the 
second part, “Hear Ye, Israel.” 

Dan Beddoe’s work was all that could 
have been desired. Endowed with a vibrant 
tenor voice, he sang with great feeling and 
remarkably true conception of the meaning 
of his part, and such easy control of voice, 





seasons 


sole ists 








and such delightful tone quality that he 
immediately won the audience. 
Mrs. Grace Walker Nichols, who sang 
DR. M. L. BARTLETT the alto role, made her début in oratorio 
Dean of the Des Moines College of in last night’s production. Her voice is 
Music pleasing, rich and full, and in numerous 
recitatives and in one or two arias, espe 


seum, thousands are expected to attend, and she revealed 
many music lovers and musicians will Le 
attracted from all parts of the State. 

With the assured appearances in the near 
future of Tilly Koenen, the Dutch con- 
tralto, and Busoyi, pianist, musical interests 


cially in “O Rest in the Lord,” 
considerable power. 

David Bispham, America’s great bar'tone, 
disclosed a profound knowledge of the 
meaning of the work and a _ remarkable 
power of impressing that meaning upon his 





and in this way saved the management often 
from having to change a bill at the last 
moment. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Martin has just been approached by the 
directors with a new contract, by the terms 
of which he is to sing for four years more, 
fifty appearances a season. He will be al- 
lowed to sing anywhere he wishes when not 
occupied at the Metropolitan, and the first 
fruit is that he has been able to accept the 
invitation to sing at Covent Garden, Lon 
don, in May. This invitation had been ex 
tended to him on three previous occasions, 
but each time he had to decline on account 
of his contract, 





Mme. Carrefio’s Spokane Concert 


SpoKANE, WASH., Jan. 25.—The Wagner 
Club gave the fourth concert of its series 
Thursday, at the Spokane Theater, and the 
big audience that turned out to greet Mme. 
Carrefio testified to its gratification bv fre- 
quent and enthusiastic applause. From the 
first, the great pianist appealed to her hear 
ers’ sympathies by her personal magnetism 
and by the varied qualities which she ex 


here have taken a spurt. J. B. M. audience. 
A second quartet consisting of Mrs. May 
Loveridge Robbins, soprano; Mrs. Ernest 
hibited in her mastery of the pianoforte. M. Butler, alto; Charles Hamlin Zimmer 
Her program, which included numbers by man, tenor, and Herbert Foster, bass, as 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and _ sisted in a double quartet and one or two 
MacDowell, revealed the resources of a other numbers. Master Gordon Stevens, 


boy soprano, sang the part of the youth in 
the first part of the work. 

Highly pleasing work was done by the 
chorus, which reflected several months of 


powerful technic, and brought forth all the 
modulations of a great artistic tempera 
ment M., S. 





Christine Miller Soloist with St. Louis study and hard work, performed under Dr 
Orchestra Horatio Parker. W. E. C. 
When the St. Louis Symphony Orches : : 
tra appeared for the first aes at Spring Tilly Koenen to Appear with Dr. 
field, Ill., on January 20, Christine Miller, Wiillner 
the soloist, won many encomiums by her An especial feature of interest is to he 
admirable singing. She was repeatedly ap added to Dr. Wiillner’s recital at Carnegie 
plauded, and, as one of her critics said, Hall, New York, on Washington’s Birth- 
“was both dramatic in her renderings and ; day. Tilly Koenen is to give some duets 
delineator of good musical thoughts, well with the great German baritone. This is to 
expressed. be the third time that these two singers 
Pibtite <2 have appeared together. The first time was 
Hammerstein Re-engages De La Fuente’ jy Boston, for the great charity concert; 


Henriquez de la Fuente, musical director the second in Chicago, shortly thereafter. 
of the Manhattan Opera House, has signed - 
a contract with Oscar Hammerstein to con Mrs. Charles Cahier was recently a 
tinue in that capacity for four seasons more “guest” Dalila at the Budapest Opera. 
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EXCELLENT CONCERT BY ST. LOUIS CHORISTERS 


Missouri Organization Cordially Wel- 
comed on Its Third Annual Appear- 
ance—A Delightful Program 


Sr. Josepu, Mo., Feb. 2—The Men’s Cho- 
ral Society was most cordially greeted at 
its third annual appearance in concert 
Thursday, and gave a delightful program 


at the Prinz Academy. The attendance was 
unprecedently large. Under the skilful di- 
rection of Philip W. Kost, the society has 
advanced wonderfully in the last year. As- 
sisting the members were Herbert Krumme, 
pianist; Amy Aldrich, pianist; Adolph 
Bock, prez . Genevieve Borngesser, so- 
prano, and W. F. Kimball, bass. 

The progr am’s crowning number, per- 
haps, where the voices blended best, was 
Longfellow’s “The Nun of Nidaros,” ar- 
ranged by Dudley Buck. Harry Paar sang 
the incidental solos in admirable manner. 
“Landsighting,” with an incidental solo well 
taken by G. R. Stevenson, was another 
pleasing chorus number. Disappointment 
was felt on account of the non-appearance 
of Joseph Quinliven, who is very ill. Oscar 
Bauman sang in his place, and was an ex- 
cellent substitute. 

Herbert Krumme, with Amy Aldrich 
playing the orchestra parts on a second 
piano, gave one of the most artistic num- 
bers, the A Minor Concerto, opus 54, by 
Schumann, and held the close attention of 
the audience. Both are exceptionally tal- 
ented pianists, and their work is of the 
highest class. John Steinecker, accom- 
panist, played no unimportant part in the 
success of the program. 

The two January meetings of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club have been exception 
ally fine. The poetry of Tennyson for:red 
the theme of the program on the 24th. Mrs. 
Trenery read a paper on “Music and 
Poetry, Tennyson Texts,” and Elsie Barnes 
was in charge of the musical numbers. A 


HERBERT KRUMME 


Piano Soloist with Men’s Choral So- 
ciety of St. Joseph, Mo. 


beautiful selection, Haydn’s “Fifth Sym- 
phony,” was given by a quartet including 
Clara Messick, harp; Cleo Bryan, ’cello; 
Adolph Bock, violin, and Mr. small, flute. 
The Misses Frank Plant, Ethel Kinnamon, 
Genevieve Borngesser and Agatha Pfeiffer 
sang “Crossing the Bar,” by Neidlinger, 
and “Sweet and Low,” by John Wyatt 
Brewer. An unexpected pleasure was the 
appearance of Arthur Bienbahr, who has 
recently come to St. Joseph to take the 
position of organist at the Cathedral. Mr. 
Bienbahr is a splendid musician, and is a 
great addition to the musical element. He 
was heard in two instrumental numbers, 
“Cascade,” by E, Tauer, and Godard’s “Sec- 
ond Mazurka.” Others on the program 
were Mrs. C. A. Battreall, Lulu Dunn, 
Helen Pfeiffer, Genevieve Berry and Char- 
lotte Grady. M. R. H. 








RACHMANINOFF IN BUFFALO 


Pianist Creates Profound Impression in 

Concert with Boston Symphony 
~ Burrao, Feb. 5.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under Max Fiedler, conductor, 
with Sergei Rachmaninoff, soloist, proved 
an attraction strong enough to draw the 
largest audience of the season to Conven- 
tion Hall on Monday evening, and for any 
musically impressionable person this con- 
cert must have been a memorable event. 
It was one of those rarely occurring con- 
certs which are eminently satisfying in 
every respect from a musical, intellectual 
and technical standpoint. 

The beautiful program, beginning with 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture, contained 
a highly interesting composition, played 
here for the first time (except for the third 
part)—Symphonic Suite “Scheherazade,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, to which Mr, Fiedler 
gave a subtle, comprehensive and brilliant 
reading, so that the audience was stirred to 
unusual demonstrations of enthusiasm. 
Also with the Wagner excerpts—‘Wald- 
weben,” from “Siegfried,” and “Prelude and 
Love Death,” from “Tristan und Isolde,” 
full of exquisite and at times overwhelming 
effects — both orchestra and conductor 
achieved a glorious success, 

No less a furore was created by the 
splendid soloist, Rachmaninoff, who, with 
a refreshing absence of personal virtuoso 
display, played his own great Concerto in 
C Minor in such an imposing, virile man- 
ner, yet with such poetry, so soulful and 
delicate a touch, that he came as a revela- 
tion of a distinct and noble personality. 
The pianist-composer was recalled again 
and again with vociferous applause and ex 
clamations, which he acknowledged with 
unaffected simplicity. M. B. 





Abt’s Plectrum Society in New Haven 


Valentine Abt, director of the Plectrum 
Society of New York, and teacher of man- 
dolin, harp and guitar, with studios in the 
Carnegie Building, New York, led the Plec 
trum Society in a recent concert in New 
Haven, Conn., under auspices of Rodrigo 
Council No. 44, Knights of Columbus,. of 
that city. The Plectrum Society, which 
consists of thirty-five musicians, performed 
delightfully in a mandolin and guitar festi 
val. Its playing was characterized by re- 
markable smoothness and precision, and 
won the New Haven critics completely. 





A tragic opera named “Padre,” by Caio 
\ndreoli, is to have its premiére in Ger- 
many next season 


BISPHAM THE SOLOIST 


Germantown Choral Club Presents a 
Most Engaging Program 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—A notable event 
in Philadelphia musical circles was the in- 
itial concert of the Germantown Choral on 
Friday. Though organized but three 
months, its work under the able direction 
of David E. Crozier, bore an artistic finish 
that would have done credit to a much 
older society. It was heard to advantage 
in part-songs by Tschaikowsky, Praetorius, 
Gilchrist and others. 

David Bispham, the soloist, was in fine 
voice, and delighted an audience which 
completely filled the hall. Handel’s “O 
Ruddier Than the Cherry” was sung with 
wonderful fluency and intonation; Schu- 
mann’s “Hidalgo” with stately finish, and 
in Carl Loewe’s “Edward” the singer fairly 
electrified his hearers with the dramatic 
treatment of this remarkable song. T. Hil- 
ton-Turvey’s inimitable “Irish Names” met 
with applause so hearty and insistent that 
Mr. Bispham was induced to reappear, and 
treated his audience to an old English song 
of bucolic flavor, sung with much drollery. 


A STUDENT’S RECITAL 





Intermediate Pupils of Mme. Ogden- 
Crane Heard in Interesting Program 


The intermediate students of Mme. Og- 
den-Crane gave an interesting program on 
Saturday evening of last week, in the stu- 
dio of their teacher, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. A good attendance and hearty ap- 
plause greeted the aspiring young singers. 
Following is a list of those who partici- 
pated: Bessie Bothwell, Mercedes Hankins, 
Helen Fisher, Alice Richards Taft, Emma 
Rogers, Helen Dickson, Marie de Kolbe. 
Edna Stoecker, Minna Hube, Hazel Dead- 
rick, Frank Malone and Otto Weisel. 

Marked improvement was shown in the 
work of Mercedes Hankins, Emma Rogers 
and Hazel Deadrick. 

Mme. Ogden-Crane closed the program 
by singing “The Dearest Word,” by Dietz- 
man, a number finely sung and warmly ap 
plauded. 

Maleva Harvey proved herself an ex- 
cellent accompanist by her close following 
of all the singers and the ease and under 
standing revealed in her playing. 





The tomb in Riga of the German com- 
poser Kreutzer, whose “Nachtlager in Gra- 
nada” still lives, has been rescued from 
decay by the efforts of the local choral 
societies. 
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YVONNE DE TREVILLE DELIGHTS VIENNA 


American Soprano’s “Mimi” Calls Forth High Praise for Purity of 
the Singer’s Tones and Perfection of Her Technic—Many Cities 
Included on Her Present Tournee—Her Love of Painting and 


Literature 


VIENNA, Jan. 23.—Yvonne de Tréville 
stopped long enough on her tournée to give 
Vienna opera-goers two most delightful 
evenings of song at the Royal Court Opera. 
The performance of Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville” was reported in last week’s corre- 
spondence, and it remains only to say some 
thing about Miss de Tréville’s appearance 
in “La Bohéme,” and about the young 
singer herself when off the stage. 

Although singing now only coloratura 
roles, Miss de Tréville has kept this one 
lyric soprano part in her repertory, and 
with perfect right, for in vocalisation and 
stagecraft, she is one of the most delightful 
Mimis one could well wish for. The won- 
derful purity of her high tones and the 
absolute perfection of her technic have 
called forth the highest praise on all sides 
here in Vienna, where, after only three ap- 
pearances in Opera, she has made herself 
extraordinarily popular with the opera-go- 
ing public. The last scene in La Bohéme” 
was sung and played by Miss de Tréville 
with dn exceptionally fine perception of its 
possibilities, without her hearers having the 
slightest feeling that it was being over- 
done—something that can easily happen in 
the closing scene of the opera, where the 
maudlin is apt to become only too evident. 

Although she has been the recipient of 
many flattering offers to become connected 
for a term of years with different operas in 
the principal European cities, Miss de 
Tréville prefers the freedom of the tournée 
to a permanent engagement in one city. 
She was born in Texas, some twenty odd 
years ago, of a French father and an 
American mother. Her success she attri- 
butes for the greater part to teaching re- 
ceived in New York City, whence she be- 
gan her first tournée as_a grand opera 
singer with the Savage Opera Company, 
singing lyric ooaeene roles, among them 
Marguerite, in “Faust,” and Mimi, in “La 
Boheme.” Comin to Paris she made her 
début at the Opéra Comique as Lakmé, in 
which role she has also been heard in 
Vienna. Her most extended tours have 
taken her to all parts of Europe, even to 
St. Petersburg, and outside of Europe to 
Cairo, Egypt, where she has sung her large 
repertory, which includes all the coloratura 
roles for soprano. Her exceptional gifts 
as a linguist (she speaks, besides English, 
French, German and Italian with fluency), 
enable her to fill engagements in any part 
of Europe in which grand opera is given 

The interviewer is charmed at once with 
Miss de Tréville’s personality ; with a cer- 
tain American naiveté of which her life 
on the continent and her big successes 
have not robbed her in the least. 

“The greatest delight during my short 
stay in Vienna this time,” said she, “has 
been the _ galleries and the charming 
Viennese operettas. There are so many of 
the latter all going on at the same time 
here that I have been nearly every night 
to the theatre. And how well they are all 
put on! 
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“The art collections in Vienna have also 
taken up much of my time. See what a 


treasure I picked up at the National Art 
showing me a 


Museum,” wonderful 








YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


“aquarelle” after Rembrant’s famous por 
trait of his mother, which hangs in the 
Vienna gallery. “Yes, I must tell you that 
my interest in art is just as great as my love 
for music. On my tournées I never lose an 








Miss de Tréville as. “Rosina” in “Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia” 


opportunity to visit thee galleries in every 
city.” 
The reading table contained a number 
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of interesting looking books in English, 
French and Italian, which attracted my 
attention. 

“Yhat is another of my ways of occupy- 
ing spare time out of the theatre. The 
books on travel from the lands that I visit 
make such interesting reading beforehand, 
and make the visit itself so much more of a 
pleasure.” 

A small Irish harp standing nearby be- 
trayed the fact that Miss de Tréville is a 
harpist—and I hear a particularly fine one. 
The large instrument has to remain be 
hind on the tournée, when the little green 
harp of the Irish variety, where one has to 
reach up and turn a peg to make the acci 
dentals, does its best as substitute. 

Before coming to Vienna Miss de Tréville 


sang a short “guest” engagement at the 
Royal Opera in Budapest. From here she 
goes to Germany, singing in Munich 


Dresden, Leipsic, Berlin and other cities, 
then returning after engagements in Prague 
and Graz to Vienna again in February for 
further appearances. 

The tenors, Preuss and Schrédter, who 
appeared with Miss de Tréville in the “Bar 
ber of Seville” and “La Bohéme,” respec- 
tively, are good samples of some of the 
dead wood that too often encumbers the 
stage of the Vienna Royal Court Opera 
The latter singer was doubtless in posses 
sion of a splendid voice in his day, but it is 
a slur on the opera direction, an injustice 
to the public which pays for its seats and 
little short of an insult to a visiting artist 
of Miss de Tréville’s caliber that two such 
tenors should be cast for principal roles at 
an opera house which has the reputation of 
being one of the first in Europe. 

Marguerite Melville, the American pian 
ist, has recently left Vienna for a tournée 
in the German cities. Her first appearance 
will occur to-morrow night in Munich, 
when she will play a program of Schumann 
and Brahms numbers. 

News comes from Budapest that Pade 
rewski’s recent concert there was a huge 
success. The Redout Hall was completely 
sold out, and the artist was compelled to 
give six encores. He used a Boesendorfer 
piano with a compass of eight octaves. The 
limit in piano improvements seems to have 
been reached at last! 

The Vienna Concert Verein Orchestra 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of its exis- 
tence last week in a delightful concert, 
directed by the orchestra’s conductor of 
many years, Ferdinand Léwe. 

Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” was given last 
week for the first time at the Volksoper. 

The Carl Theater has acquired the rights 
to Leoncavallo’s new operetta, which re- 
cently achieved a big success at its premiére 
in Rome, 

The busy Franz Lehar has completed 
still another operetta, entitled “Soldaten- 
liebe” (“Soldier’s Love”), which is being 
considered for production at the Royal 
Court Opera, Epwin HuGuHes. 


ELGAR CHOIR OF HAMILTON 


Canadian Qrecsientes Gives Most Suc- 
cessful Concert in Its History 


HAMILTON, OnT., Feb. 7.—The great oc- 
casion of Hamilton’s musical season, the 
Elgar Choir concerts, began Tuesday in the 
Grand Opera House, and it was conceded 
that never in its six years’ history had the 
choir scored so notable a success as that 
which marked this concert. The splendid 
audience was in a responsive mood, and 
the reception given Mr. Carey and his sing- 
ers was most gratifying. 

[he numbers included several old favor 
ites and some that the choir had not pre 
viously sung. In new selections the more 
exacting was the Choral Rhapsodie, by 
Coleridge-Taylor, “Sea Drift.” The weird 
effects were strikingly rendered, and it was 
a pronounced dramatic achievement. An 
interesting number was Bruce Carey’s ar- 
rangement of Chaminade’s “Angelus.” The 
choir was assisted in this by the Buffalo 
Orchestra. The beautiful quality of the 
soprano voices was admirably displayed in 
Sir Edward Elgar’s part-song, “The Snow,” 
and the dramatic ability and virility of the 
choir were strongly in evidence in another 
Elgar number, “The Challenge of Thor.” 
The old favorites rendered were as popular 
as ever. 

The soloist was Mrs. 
Buffalo, who sang several 


3arnes Holmes, of 
ballads most 
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charmingly. On Wednesday night the choir 
was assisted by the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, and its chief «’ceuvre was Verdi's 
‘Requiem.” 


LOUIS BACF NER’S PLANS 


Pianist Sadie 6 from Peabody Faculty 
to Continue Activities in Berlin 


3ALTIMORE, Feb, =.—Louis Bachner, mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory, has resigned his position and will 
make his home after June 1 in Berlin, where 
he will continue his activities as pianist and 
teacher. 

Mr. Bachner has appeared as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Flonzaley 
Quartet and various other organizations 
and in recital throughout the East. His re- 
cent recital in London was enthusiastically 
received by press and public. 
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A POSTAL FROM AMERICANS IN BERLIN 
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To commemorate the successful performance of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Quin- 
tet in Berlin, some of Mustcat America’s Berlin friends sent the above post-card 


to this paper last week. The signatures of the following will be recognized: 


Prof. 


Waldemar Mayer, Jessie L. Gaynor, the American composer; Olga Steeb, the Los 


Angeles pianist; 
Lewyn, 


Hugo von Dalen, W. Otto Miessmer, Charles H. 
the Texas pianist, and Mr. Kelley. 


Keefer, Helena 





An American Composition Played in 
Berlin 


Bertin, Jan. 20.—Last evening, at the 
Singakademie, the Piano Quintet, op. 20, 
of Edgar Stillman-Kelley received its first 
Berlin concert performance, and was emi- 
nently successful in its reception by the 
public. The composer was several times 
called out. A large number of musicians 
who are seldom seen at concerts. were out 
last night, and were most enthusiastic in 
their applause. [The work, which is written 
on very broad lines, shows the composer a 
master of counterpoint, a man with a fine 
feeling for tonal painting; the themes are 
strong and the whole is eminently interest- 
ing. The second movement received the 
best performance at the hands. of the well- 
known Waldemar Meyer Quartet, assisted 
by Elf Jonas, the distinguished pianist. 

C. w. A. 





Accuses Violinist of Slander 


William H. Purisch, a violinist, applied 
for a position with the orchestra of the 
Philadelphia Opera House last November, 
and didn’t get it. For this he blamed Abra- 
ham S. Nussbaum, manager of the orches- 
tra, and also first trumpeter of the Broad- 
way Theater Orchestra, New York, and 
leader of the stage band of the Manhattan 
Opera House. Purisch said things about 
Nussbaum that the latter didn’t like, includ 
ing, it alleged, a statement that he, Nuss- 
baum, was “a thief and a bum musician.” 
As a result, Nussbaum started a slander suit 
for $25,000 and Purisch was arrested Feb- 
ruary I on an order issued by Justice Hen 
drick, of the Supreme Court of New York. 
Nussbaum declares that he did not consider 
Purisch competent to play with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and that ever since he 
acted on this opinion, last November, Pu- 
risch has been slandering him. 





“Pipe of Desire” Soon to Be Produced 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
announced that its promise to produce an 
opera in English and by an American com- 
poser this season is very soon to be made 
The opera is Frederick Converse’s 
“The Pipe of Desire.” Alfred Hertz will 
conduct the work, which will, of course, 
be sung by American singers. It is pos- 
sible that Mme. Mariska-Aldrich may make 
her first appearance of the season in this 
opera. 


good. 


Compliments 
Audience 


Marie Delna, the Paris contralto who 
made her american début in “Orfeo ed 
Euridice” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
expressed great- pleasure at the manner of 
her reception on that occasion. It was an 
audience of connoisseurs, she said, com- 
pars ible only to those of her beloved Paris. 
‘I could tell it by the peculiarly shown dis- 
crimination of the applause.” 


Marie Delna American 


Play “Meditation” from 


“Thais” 


Mischa Elman, at his recital in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
F ebruary 19, has the Paganini Concerto and 
the Chaconne, by Bach, on his program, but 
the number which will interest the general 
public will be the Meditation from “Thais,” 
a number for which Oscar Hammerstein 
engaged Mr. Elman especially to play dur- 
ing a performance of Massenet’s famous 
opera at the Manhattan Opera one night 
last Winter, when he shared the honors of 
the performance with Mary Garden and 
Maurice Renaud. 


Elman _ to 





Kneisel Quartet in Ann Arbor 
Ann Arspor, Micu., Feb. 5.—Again have 
music lovers been entranced by the purity 
and sweetness of “strings only,” as exempli- 
fied by the Kneisel Quartet in its recent ap- 
pearance in University Hall, in the Choral 
Union Course. This organization is always 


* favorably received here, and the program 


of last night not only renewed old admira- 
tion, but made many new friends for the 
quartet. F. M. 





Taft at Opera in Baltimore 

BaALtiMoreE, Feb. 3.—President Taft heard 
Caruso sing for the first time last night, 
coming from Washington for the perform 
ance of “La Gioconda” by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at the Lyric Theater. After 
the performance the President expressed 
his pleasure not only at the singing of Ca- 
ruso, but at the work of Emmy Destinn, 
Guerrina Fabbri, Anna Meitschik, Pasquale 
Amato and the others in the cast. 





To Repeat the “Ring” 

Wagner’s “Der Ring des Nibelungen” will 
be repeated at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evenings of February 24, Feb- 
ruary 26, March 2 and March 4. Another 
performance of “Parsifal” is to be given 
on the afternoon of Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22. 





A Wonderful Memory 


Alfred Hertz hath a mordant tongue. He 
attended a performance of a certain opera 
and listened earnestly to the prima donna. 

“She has a great memory,” said he, “a 
wonderful memory. She made the same 
mistakes she did ten years ago.”—New 
York Telegraph. 





Reception to Rachmaninoff 
A reception musicale in honor of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, the Russian composer, was 
given February 4 in the New York College 
of Music, No. 128 East Fifty-eighth street. 





Bertram Schwahn in White Plains 

Bertram Schwahn sang the baritone parts 
from Elgar’s “King Olaf” for the White 
Plains Choral Society, at White Plains, 
N. Y., on February 7 
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MEMPHIS PLANNING 
BIG SPRING FESTIVAL 


Local Business Men Interested in 
Project—Beethoven Club’s 
Concert 


MempuHis, TENN., Feb. 2.—The Beetho- 
ven Club gave its fifth monthly concert to a 
fair-sized audience at the Woman’s Build- 
ing this afternoon. The program was en- 
tirely of dance music from the works of 
MacDowell, Arditi, Schubert, Weber, Stre- 
leyki, Raff and Arensky. Worthy of special 
mention was the playing of Mrs. W. J. 
How, a newcomer here, who was warmly 


applauded for her rendering of a Schubert 
“Minuetto” and “Valse Caprice,” by Raff. 

The Lombardi Opera Company gave eight 
performances at the Lyceum ‘heater last 
week. 

The second concert of the Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 10. Lhe soloist has not yet been en- 
gaged, 

the Memphis Spring Festival Committee 
is meeting with every encouragement from 
both Memphis and the surrounding terr1- 
tory. The business men are now alive to 
the fact that in its phenomenal commercial 
growth Memphis has neglected to encour- 
age the artistic spirit, and is far behind 
some of the smaller cities in this respect. 
Since, however, the Atlanta, Birmingham 
and other festivals have proven so conclu- 
sively the value of such a festival to a com- 
munity there is no doubt in the minds of 
the leaders in the work that the local en- 
terprise will be in every way a success. 

lt has recently been decided to have one 
half ot one concert devoted to selections 
from American composers, the most inter- 
esting number to be Henry nx. Hadleys 
prize composition, “ihe Culprit Fay.’ 

The Memphis Spring Festival Committee 
is composed of Mrs. Jason Walker, presi- 
dent; Mrs, W. P. Chapman, first vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. W. A. Gage, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. E. T. Tobey, third vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. J. Darneil, recording secre- 
tary; Martha itrudeau, corresponding sec- 
retary; W. P. Chapman, treasurer; Mes- 
dames George Gunther, J). M. McCormack, 
B. F. Turner, S. T, Carnes, E. F. otaple- 
ton, Ben Parker, Ben west and Mr. O. K. 
Houck. In addition to this, there will be 
an advisory board of thirty prominent busi- 
ness men. E. T. W. 





A Tribute to Harlem 


A teacher of vocal music tells this story 
about one of his girl pupils: “She asked mie 
many times what name she had better as- 
sume when she went on the stage, and | 
invariably told her to wait until the time 
came. Last week she came to her lesson 
radiant, because the family had decided 
that her stage name should be Signorina 
Harlemina, being part of her own name 
and an athx to Harlem, her home. | saw 
that the stage bug had become incurably 
developed, and, knowing that she would 
never get higher than a second-rate choir 
loft, I felt justified in asking her to seek 
another and a better teacher, and now, 
when the wonderful young woman becomes 
famous, I will get no credit for having 


coached her.”—New York Tribune. 
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President of Cuba Welcomes Nordica Brockton Orchestra in Benefit Concert 


When Lillian Nordica arrived in Havana, 
Tuesday, February 1, she was received at 


Brocton, Mass., Feb. 5.—A benefit con- 
cert was recently given for the Musicians’ 


the pier and formally welcomed to the Union. of Brocton by the Brocton Philhar 
country by the President of Cuba. It was monic Orchestra. The program included 
her first visit to the “Gem of the An-  Schubert’s “Rosamunde” overture, Tschai- 
tilles,” and, according to cable messages kowsky’s “Andante Cantabile,” Massenet’s 
received in New York Tuesday, she was “Scénes_ Pittoresques,” Colberg’s “May 
delighted with the experience. Mme. Nor Dance” and German’s “Henry VIII” dances. 


Lida Shaw Littlefield was the soloist, sing- 
ing Handel’s “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” and “Let the Bright Seraphim.” 
The soprano thoroughly captivated her 
hearers by the charm and expressive beauty 


dica was announced to open the new Ha- 
vana theater called the Polytema Habafiero. 
In her company were Charlotte Maconda, 
Myron Whitney, Lilla Ormond and other 
well-known singers. lhe company opened 








with “Faust.” other operas on its list being of her voice. The work of the orchestra 
“Aida,” ‘“Trovatore,”’ “Traviata,” “Rigo- spoke volumes for the abilities of Mr. Dun- 
letto,” “Lucia’ and “Boheme.” After the ham, its conductor. 
Havana engagement the company may 
make a tour of the provinces. An American Girl’s Operatic Success in 
~ Germany 
Eleanor Nordhoff with Seattle Or- at 
BERLIN, Jan. 27.—The American singer, 
chestra Miss Schw: arz, pupil of George Ferguson, 
SEATTLE, Feb. 3.—The seventh popular has been winning golden opinions by her 


recent appearances in opera in Dortmund, 
where she is singing her first season in 
opera. As Pamina, in “The Magic Flute,” 
she proved her complete mastery of her 
voice, her pianissimo high notes being as 
completely in control as the forte passages. 


concert of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
was given Sunday. Eleanor Nordhoff, harp 
ist, was the soloist, playing Saint-Saéns’s 
Fantasie for Harp, op. 95. The remainder 
of the program, which was excellently ren- 
dered under Conductor Hadley’s direction, 


consisted of the “Coronation March” from Her Micaela, in “Carmen,” was beautifully 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophet”; the ballet music sympathetic. and her Amelia, in the 
from “Coppelia,” Saint-Saéns’s “Algerian “Masked Ball,” also gave great satisfaction. 
Suite,” Thomas’s “Raymond” overture, As Eva, in “Die Meistersinger,’ she de 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and Liszt’s Polo- lighted the critics both by her singing and 
naise in E Major. her intelligent acting. 


FLONZALEY PROGRAM 
FINELY RENDERED 


Reger’s D Minor Scherzo Proves 
an Unexpectedly Interesting 
Number 


the formidable counter at- 
traction at the Manhattan Opera House 
Cuesday night, February 1, the Flonzaley 
Quartet played to quite as large and de- 
lighted a gathering as though there were 
no other musical attractions within fifty 
Mendelssohn Hall. With each 
successive appearance this incomparable 
quartet forcibly demonstrates two things: 


first, that there is no chamber music or- 
ganization in this country that surpasses it 
in those matters that make for perfection 
in work of this kind; secondly, that there 
are not more than one or two that can even 
equal it. Last lLuesday the program was 
not, perhaps, quite as enjoyable as was 
that of the quartet’s first concert some 
weeks ago. But it was rendered with such 
consummate beauty, finish and flawless ar- 
tistry that its substance seemed to become 
a matter of secondary cgnsideration. 

This should not be taken to imply, how- 
ever, that the offerings were lacking in 
merit, for most of them were calculated to 
arouse genuine pleasure. The program 
opened with Haydn’s D Major Quartet, op. 
64, No. 5, and closed with Beethoven’s in 
lk. flat, op. 74. Between these were sand- 
wiched two modern dishes, the Adagio 
trom Chausson’s unfinished quartet and the 
Scherzo from Max Reger’s D Minor Quar- 
tet, op. 74. Lhose who had awaited the 
Keger number with various kinds of mis- 
givings were very manifestly surprised by 
the actual results—so much so, in fact, that 
after it was finished they insisted on having 
it all over again. To be sure, it is not a 
thing of soul-stirring import; but neither, 
on the other hand, is it a monotonous 
waste of empty tone-juggling or a tonal 
solution, of geometrical theorems of the 
customary Reger variety. It is vigorously 
rhythmic, and its principal theme is of an 
exotic character, the effect of which is 
greatly heightened by a piquant bass ot 
empty fifths given out pizzicato by ’cello 
and viola. lhe movement is in ternary 
form, the slow contrasting section being 
less interesting than the remaining portion. 
lhe work was done by the Flonzaleys in a 
manner that can only be described as per- 
fect. 

The Chausson Adagio is interesting with- 
out being a masterpiece. It is solidly con- 
structed, harmonically rich, and its instru- 
mental voices are quite strongly individ- 
ualized. In these respects Chausson reveals 
the influence of his teacher, César Franck. 
His melodic invention, however, is tinged 
with a somewhat saccharine sentimentality 
almost suggestive of Massenet, 

logether with the Haydn and Beethoven 
works, this was wonderfully rendered. So 
rich and varied is the tone produced by 
each of the instruments that the hearer is 
occasionally beguiled into thinking that an 
oboe, a flute or a clarinet has suddenly re- 
placed one of them, or, concealed in some 
recess of the platform, is imparting to the 
ensemble colors which no combination of 
strings alone would be able to develop. 
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A Piano Teacher’s Experience in Ex- 
ploiting the Classics 


New York, Feb, 4, 1910. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

The interpretation of the classics in 
music, like in literature, is the difficult 
problem to be solved by those who aspire 
to become soloists or efficient ensemble ar- 
tists, and my opinion is that even a pedagog, 
to be worth his or her fee for instruction, 
should be a master in the art of interpreta- 
tion. 

For without it, what is music? A con- 
glomeration of sounds—aye, noise’ People 
are not in the habit of getting what they 
pay for when they attend the greater part 
of the concerts. No; they pay for music 
and get only sounds, or, as I said before, 
noise. The result is this: When they are 
asked to purchase tickets for a concert we 
are informed that they do not understand 
classic music. And why not? 

Let me try to explain. I think I see it 
plainly. They have never heard it, for to 
hear the classics rendered with incorrect 
interpretation one would be a lover of noise 
and not of music to enjoy or understand it. 
Just to nake myself a little more clear to 
your readers, permit me to relate a coinci 
dence that happened to me a few days ago. 
It was'this that inspired me to write to you 
and to try to put those who are under the 
false impression that they do not appreciate 
classic music on the right track. 

The early part of last week a man rang 
my bell. I, being at home alone, opened the 
door for him. By his appearance I judged 
him to be a mason, bricklayer, or perhaps a 
hod-carrier, as there was a sufficient amount 
of mortar on his clothes. and shoes for one 
to deduct without being a Sherlock Holmes. 
I asked the stranger what I could do for 
him. He apologized for his appearance, and 
informed me that he had a little daughter 
who was very anxious to take piano les- 
sons, and that his employer had given him 
my address, tellin- him that if his little 
girl was talented the professor would teach 
her for nothing, using his words. 

I inquired of him as to the child’s age; 
ten years and past, he answered. Has she 
taken any lessons? I then asked, to which 
he replied that she had. I took the name 
and address and promised to call in the 
evening. After supper I strolled leisurely 
over to the address given me by my after 
noon caller. I knocked on the door and was 
ushered into a room that was neat and 
clean, although it was used for a kitchen, 
dining-room, parlor, and possibly a sleep 
ing-room, there being a couch therein. | 
introduced to the little girl, 


was formally 
her mother and her uncle, Patrick. They 
were all very anxious to tell me of the 


extent of their little prodigy’s knowledge 
of music—and classic music, if you please. 
She had taken lessons for one year from a 
real German professor, and he, as they put 
it, “had the nerve to charge fifty cents a 
lesson.” I told them that was very reason- 
able, if the teacher was good. To which he 
replied: “We don’t understand that classic 
music, for whenever he played for us, sure, 
it sounded like a lot of noise. He once 


‘asked us how we liked his playing, and we 


told him he certainly could move his fingers 
fast, but it did not sound like a song. He 
then told us it was classic music, and that 
we did not understand it.” I enjoyed the 
novelty of my visit to these simple people, 
and after promising to instruct the little 
one gratis I sat down at their piano—which, 
by the way, was an antiquity and thoroughly 
played out—and played a few chords. They 
asked me to play a tune, and I ran through 
a Bach fugue for them. Imagine my aston 
ishment when they asked me if I could plav 
classic music. I replied that the number | 
had just rendered was one of the classics. 
They seemed perplexed ; it was not like the 
German professor’s music—no; his sounded 
like a lot of noise, and this—why, it sound- 
ed like a song or music, or whatever you 
call it. Thinking that he had rendered 
something more bravado, I played them the 
Liszt Rhapsody No. 9. Well, when I had 
finished they were so enraptured that Uncle 
Pat insisted that I stay until he went out to 
buy a pint to blow the professor, for he 
certainly could play the piano. They as- 
sured me that if what I had played for 
them was classic music, they both under- 
stood and appreciated it. It was, therefore, 
very easy for me to deduct that the German 
professor, whoever he happened to be, was 
one of the so-called pianists, who, as the 
afternoon caller termed it, played noise and 
not music. 

This story I have just told convinces me 
beyond a doubt that the classics will be 
enjoyed as well by the layman as by the 
musician, if they are properly interpreted. 
And the concert player and the writers of 
classic music are the ones that should en- 
courage the study of what the composer 
means and what he is trying to tell through 
the medium of his or her instrument or 
voice, always remembering that the com- 
poser, through his music, desires to convey 
his thoughts to those who listen to his 
works, the same as the poet through his. It 
will be a great deal better to have a small 
répertoire, and to perform intelligently, 
than to have an extensive one without the 
correct interpretation. For your mistakes 
not only hurt you, but your colleagues as 
well. Like the German professor’s per- 
formance convinced my new pupil’s folks 
that they did not understand classic music. 

Juttus ScHENDEL, 
Pianist and Composer. 


To Establish Our National Musical Art 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1, 1910. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
Whether we approve of the system or 
not, all vocal music is sung in Germany in 
German; in France, in French, and so on 
through Continental Europe, which has been 
and still is the art center of the world. 
Only through the medium of our own lan- 
guage, English, can we accomplish the 
much-sought-for result in America and 
England, where musical art has sprung into 
existence within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury and bids fair to compete with the 
music of other lands. 
ELEANOR Everest FREER. 
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Patience—I understand you have a piano? 
Patrice—Yes; can you hear it up in your 
apartment? 
“é 
No, we cannot. 
good points about it, too.’ 
man. 


I suppose there are other 
"—Yonkers States- 


8 
“Whither away?” 
“Going to serenade 
“Can you sing?” 
“Nope; going to be up-to-date and do it 
with a graphophone.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
* * * 


William Pruette, the singer, tells of a 
servant girl who carne to Mrs. Pruette in 
tears and asked permission to go home for 
a few days. She had a telegram saying her 
mother was sick. 


a girl.” 
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“Certainly you may go,” said Mrs. Pru- 
ette, “only don’t stay longer than is neces- 
sary, as we need you.” 

A week passed, and not a word from her. 
Then came a note which read: 

“Dear Miss Pruette i will be back nex 
week an plese kep my place for my mother 
is dying as fast as she can.”—Success. 

* * * 


A famous tenor, whose knowledge of re 
ligion is heavily overweighted by his knowl- 
edge of music and by his tow ering phy sique, 
desired to hear a contralto singing in an 
Episcopal church not many blocks from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The tenor managed to learn the hour for 
attendance, what sort of clothes to wear, 
and covered the distance between his hotel 
and the place of worship in an automobile, 
from which he emerged just after the ser- 
vice had commenced. Recognized immedi- 
ately as he entered the church, he was 
shown to a seat well to the front. The con- 
gregation was standing; therefore he stood, 
drawing the eyes of all who could see him. 

The woman standing next him proffered 
a prayerbook, at which he looked askance 
for a moment, and then seemed to compre- 
hend. 

“Thank you so much,” he said, smiling 
down into her upturned face, “but I never 
use a libretto.”.—New York Telegraph. 
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THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing to Repertory 


Jeanne Jomelli, Prima 
Donna Soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan and Manhattan 
Opera Houses, N. Y., says. 


September 15th, 1908. 

“TI know that by Mme. de 
Rigaud's ideas and her method o. 
voice culture, her pupils cannot 
but sing well, and that she does 
not need an opinion from any one, 
but stands all alone. high and 
proud in her profession.”’ 
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HEINEMANN TO VISIT THIS COUNTRY 


Eminent Lieder and Ballad Singer 
Will Make American Tour 
in IQIO-II 
Beruin, Jan. 15.—Alexander Heinemann, 
the eminent lieder and ballad singer, will 
make an American tour in 1910-11. This 
distinguished artist has sung over the whole 
of Europe with fine success, and to-day 


ranks as one of the most important of lieder 


singers. With his remarkable variety of 
tone color, his intensely dramatic tempera- 
ment and his poetical nature, he gains a 
control over his audiences that very few 
artists can match. 

From his large volume of criticisms may 
be culled such sentences as these from 
London reviews of his work: “His per- 
formances are of rare interest,” “wide 
range of expression. ” “He sings with heart 
and soul, ” “can express the tenderest senti- 
ments,” “a baritone voice of remarkable 
power and resonance, but showed that he 
has in addition an unusually keen and subtle 
sense of interpretation.” “He has a voice 
of rich natural quality,” “his mezza voce 
being of exceptional beauty,” “interpreted 
with rare insight and sympathy,” “showed 
such resource,” “a far rarer gift of temper 
ament, while his technical equipment is so 
complete,” “seldom have I heard such en 








ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 
Lieder Singer, Who Has Captivated All 


thusiastic applause, unquestionably the Europe, Will Tour This Country 
best German ballad singer we have,” “he is 
inimitable in the interpretation of Carl Next Season 
Loewe.” 

Heinemann’s full name is Alexander Lid as a violinist, but later, discovering a re- 
wig Tieck Heinemann. Ludwig Tieck? markable voice, devoted the necessary time 


to the mastery of that organ, and has now 
for several years been one of the most im 
portant concert singers in Europe. For sev 
eral years he has been the principal singing 
teacher at the Stern Conservatory. 

C. H. Keerer 


the German translator of Shakespeare, the 
great German romantic poet. Heinemann 
was born in the same room just exactly 
one hundred years after the birth of Lud- 
wig Tieck. The house is the one at Ross- 
strasse I, Berlin. Heineman was educated 





fendant maintained in the lower court that 
the article published regarding Hammer- 
stein was not libelous per se, and the lower 
court sustained that contention, and dis- 
missed the action. Mr. Hammerstein car- 
ried the matter to the Appellate Division 
and obtained the reversal of the original 
decision. The suit will now go on. 


CARUSO SETTLES BILL 


Doctor Who Operated on His Throat 
Agrees to $6,000 Instead of $10,000 


Mian, Feb. 3.—Litigation on the subject 
of Enrico Caruso’s throat has just been 
avoided by a compromise of the bill for 
$10,000, submitted by Dr. Vedova, who 
treated Caruso last Summer. 

Caruso objected to the size of the bill 
and offered $2,000 in settlement, afterward 
increasing his offer to $3,000. To this Dr. 
Vedova refused to consent, and after long 
negotiations he entered suit, citing Caruso 
to appear before a Florence court. Caruso 
then further enlarged his offer, and subse- 
quent negotiations ended in Dr. Vedova 
accepting $6,000. 





CARRENO IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Pianist Enthralls Audience by Power 
and Tenderness of Her Playing 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 1.—The piano re- 
cital given by Teresa Carrefio on Wednes- 
day was another triumph for this great 
artist, whose playing not only awes by its 
masculine authority, but wins all hearts by 
its sweet womanliness. It reveals the touch 
of a master and the tenderness of a mother. 





Hammerstein Upheld in “Press” Libel 


Suit The program, while entirely of a classical 
In a decision rendered, January 28, in’ order, was well chosen and much appreci 
the Appellate Division, First Department, ated by the audience, as shown by the nu- 
Supreme Court of New York, Oscar Ham-_ merous recalls, nineteen in number. 
merstein was upheld in his suit against the “Mme, Carrefio’s Chopin,” said one of 
New York Press and the action of the her critics, “was traditional, the nocturnes 
lower court in dismissing Mr. Hammer-_ receiving shadings of remarkable beauty. 
stein’s complaint was reversed. The de- The Rubinstein numbers sparkled and 
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shone like rare jewels. But the greatest 
feat of all from a technical point of view 
came when Carrefio, after playing a trying 
program, which made vast demands on her 
physique, actually gave, with undiminished 
strength and without a suggestion of wear 
the March Militaire of Schubert- 


iness, 
Tausig.” One of the encores given was 
“Teresita,” Mme. Carrefio’s own waltz. 

H. ¢ 





CHICAGO STUDENTS CONCERTS 


Pupils of Bergey School Win Credit for 
Themselves and Instruments 
Cuicaco, Feb. 1.—Last Tuesday three 


pupils of the Bergey School of Music, 
rheodore S. Bergey, director, gave an en- 


tire musical program at the Woodlawn 
Musical Club. Vito Marrone, tenor; Jose 
phine Fuchs, soprano, and Florence Ben- 
son, pianist, were the performers. The 


same evening a musicale was given in honor 
of Hazel Strictland, a former pupil of the 
Bergey school and now a teacher in the 
New England Conservatory of Boston. 
Several professionals, as well as amateur 
musicians, participated. The new pipe-or- 
gan, which Mr. Bergey presented to Mrs. 
Bergey as a Christmas gift, was dedicated 
on this occasion. 

While the Boston Opera Company was 
in Chicago Mr. and Mrs. Bergey had the 
pleasure on several occasions of entertain- 
ing Arturo Luzzatti, one of Mr. Russell's 
conductors, and several other artists of the 
company. Some of Mr. Bergey’s pupils 
those who have operatic aspirations—sang 
for Signor Luzzatti, and Mr. Bergey was 
highly complimented on his work. 


MASSENET MAY VISIT US 


If He Comes He Will Probably Conduct 
Some of: His Operas at Manhattan 


Jules Massenet, the distinguished French 
composer, may visit America for the first 
time next season, although the plans for his 
coming are still in the embryo. If he comes 
it is probable that he will assist at per- 
formances of his works at the Manhattan 
Opera House, possibly conducting some of 
them. Massenet will be sixty-eight years 
old on May 11, but Saint-Saéns, who visited 
this country three years ago, is seven years 
older than his compatriot. 

More of Massenet’s operas 
given this year than during any previous 
operatic season. Mr. Hammerstein has 
brought out “Hérodiade,” “Sapho,” “Grise- 
lidis,” “Thais” and “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” and he has produced in former sea 
sons “La Navarraise.” At the Metropolli- 
tan “Werther” and “Manon” are in the 
répertoire. “Le Cid” and “Le Portrait de 
Manon” have been given in New York in 
former seasons. 


have been 


Kneisel Quartet in St. Paul 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Feb. 7.—The Kneisel 
Quartet played their third engagement with 
the Schubert Club in the Park Congrega- 
tional Church last week. The elect of 
the musical circles of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis gathered to hear the celebrated quar- 
tet, and sat spellbound by the flawless 


beauty of its work. r. it we 





Busoni will have to leave here during the 
last days of May in order to be in London 
to conduct the Symphony Orchestra, on 
which occasions Mark Hambourg is to be 


soloist. This latter p.anist will play, be- 
sides che Bach Concerto, the Chorale Con- 
certo by busoni, a work that aroused the 


highest appreciation when Petri, a pupil of 
Busoni, presented it at the Newcastle, Eng 


land, Festival this Summer past, 


BREAKING RECORDS 
IN THE FAR WEST 


Largest Audiences for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, According 
to William Rapp 


To establish the truth regarding “record 
breaking” audiences in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, a subject that has been dis- 
cussed by several managers whose artists 
have appeared in those cities this season, 
William Rapp, speaking in the interests of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, the great con- 
tralto, sends Musicat AMERICA an interest- 
ing budget of information from Los An- 
geles. 

One of the items is a letter received by 
Mr. Rapp from Will L. Greenbaum, the 
San Francisco manager, who, in referring 
to a concert given by another prominent 
singer, on which occasion it was necessary 
to crowd 200 on the stage, writes: “This 
was the biggest audience ever gathered in 
this section excepting the Schumann-Heink 
concert at Dreamland.” 

So far as supremacy in this respect in 
Los Angeles is concerned, Mr. Rapp sub- 
mits clippings from local papers. The Los 
\ngeles Times of January 28 says: 
sang again in 


“Omnipotent Schumann-Heink 
More than 1,900 


Simpson Auditorium last night. 
people were crowded into the dim old building, 
without doubt the largest audience it has held 
since Bryan lectured upon its rostrum two years 
ago Many more ee and corners for extra 
chairs were found last night than have been utilized 
at any concert in several seasons. All regular seats 
had been sold three days ago.”’ 

[he Express, of the same date, says: 

“While attendance at the recitals of great artists 
at Simpson Auditorium this season has been such 
as invariably to crowd the notable, big concert hall, 
which is so soon to be withdrawn from the use of 
the amusement public, the assemblage of enthusias- 
tic admirers to hear Mme. Schumann-Heink last 
night was probably a record breaker. 

“Early in the week the house was sold out, and 
after crowding the stage with seats to the utter- 
most limit and filling the big auditorium from 
organ bench to every available topmost gallery seat, 
many disappointed persons were turned away un- 
able to gain admittance.” 


Busoni and Wiillner for Denver Festival 


Ferruccio Busoni and Dr, Ludwig Wiill 
ner are to be the stars at the great festival 
which, Denver is arranging for late Spring. 
Coenraad V. Bos will, as always, be accom- 
panist for Dr. Willner. 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 








A most invaluable aid to all violinists 
and violin teachers is the “Violin Teacher’s 
Guide,”* compiled by D. Kanner and pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer. The pamphlet con- 
tains in addition to a vast list of violin 
compositions of all grades of difficulty an 
introduction by Thomas Porter on the 
structure of the instrument—how to select 
one and how to keep it in order—that is in 
the highest degree interesting and suggest- 
ive. The succeeding sections furnish the 
titles, authors and prices of various courses 
of instruction, violin methods, mechanical 
and technical exercises and studies, special 
studies and single studies, classified accord- 
ing to subject. The great body of violin 
music, divided for instructive purposes into 
seven grades, is presented in_all- inclusive 
groups running from one of elementary 
pieces on the open strings through those of 
easy, intermediate, moderately difficult and 
advanced and difficult compositions to such 
intended for the virtuoso only. A list of 
twenty special classifications, cataloguing, 
among other much needed but seldom to 
be discussed groups of compositions, pieces 
with easy piano accompaniment and for 
sight reading, concludes this portion of the 
guide. The music available for two, three 
and four violins, both with and without the 
accompaniment of piano, follows. These 
sections, too, are carefully graded. A cata- 
logue of violin literature completes the 
work, 


*Tue Vior1n TeacHer’s Guipe.—A graded and 
classified list of violin music selected from the 
Publications and Importations of G. Schirmer, 
New York. Paper, 113 pages. 


Thematic guides have come to be re- 
garded as inevitable adjuncts to most music 
dramas of importance since the advent of 
Wagner. The productions of “Salomé” 
and “Pelléas” naturally called forth a 
number of these, and coincident with the 
first publication of the “Elektra”* score a 
“Thematische Leitfaden” was issued by 
Fiirstner, of Berlin, which was soon fol- 
lowed by a number of others throughout 
Germany. The recent American premiére 
of the work see:ned to necessitate one in 
the ‘English language, and consequently 
Ernest Hutcheson, of the Peabody 
Institute, whose recent lectures on 
Strauss’s work have been commanding at- 
tention, has produced a brief but concise 
volume relating the story of the libretto 
and cataloguing the Jeading motives. In 
his introduction Mr. Hutcheson eagerly de- 
fends Strauss against the customary at- 
tacks made upon his methods, and declares 
that not the least of these are made by 
persons familiar with the composer’s music 
only by hearsay. To his mind, Strauss’s 
use of dissonance and a greatly enlarged 
orchestra is the logical outcome of musical 
evolution, and in answer to the charge of 
lack of melody he insists that Strauss is 
the greatest melodist since Wagner. About 
fifty representative themes are designated 
by Mr. Hutcheson, the titles of which occa- 
sionally differ from those given by the 
German analysts, 


*ELextra.—A Guide to the Opera. With Musi- 
cal Examples from the Score. By Ernest Hutch- 
eson. Cloth, 61 pages. New York, G. Schirmer, 
1910. 





MEDICAL ASPECTS OF 
THE VOICE IN SINGING 


Its Physical Training Consists in De- 
veloping Certain Definite Muscles— 
Whole Body a Resonator 
ANN Arsor, Micu., Feb. 5.—The physical 
examiner of a large college is a busy man, 
but George A. May, who holds this position 
on the faculty of the University of Michi- 


gan, found time to give MustcaL AMERICA’s 


representative an interview on his lecture, 
“The Voice: Its Production and Hygiene,” 
given before the pupils of the Kempf Stu- 
dio. In spite of the work among the ath- 
letes, leading classes and swinging clubs, 
Dr, May has found time for the gentler art 
of singing, and has been for years a mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Episcopal vested choir. 

Dr. May defines the voice as “a moving 
column of breath, set in vibration by its 
own impact with the vocal bands, reinforced 
by its diffusion through the various reso- 
nators into the surrounding atmosphere.” 
The subject is considered from a medical 
and anatomical, as well as a musical stand- 
point, making much of the lecture extreme- 
ly technical, but, as given by Dr. May, with 
models for illustration, very instructive. 

The moving column of breath is regarded 
as having the diaphragm as its base and as 
being set in motion by the respiratory mus- 
cles. This motor process has been called 
the breathing of voice ‘production, and it 
differs from ordinary so-called breathing in 
that the one is active and voluntary, while 
the other is passive and automatic. Ordi- 
nary breathing is simply for the purpose of 
aerating the blood. The breathing of voice 
production has as a main purpose something 
far more complicated and difficult. The 
large thoracic and abdominal muscles, some 
of them among the strongest in the body, 
must be controlled with precision and accu- 
racy. 

“Even as a drummer tightens his drum 
strings, so the vocalist contracts his thoracic 
and abdominal muscles,” said Dr. May, in 
happy comparison. “The vocal bands may 
be likened to the strings of a violin, in 
which so slight a change as one-seventeen- 
thousandth of an inch will produce the 
wonderfully minute variation in pitch of 
which some of our noted singers are ca- 
pable, and the whole vocal mechanism re- 
sembles a pipe-organ. 

“Strictly speaking, the whole body is a 
resonator of the voice, and not only so, but 
the platform upon which the singer stands, 
the house in which that platform is built, 
all are in a certain sense resonators of the 
voice. The hygiene of the voice includes 
Management: 
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the hygiene of the whole physical organiza- 
tion. Disease of any kind is reflected in the 
voice as clearly and as undeniably as in the 
face, and the cheerful, ringing tones of 
exuberant health are known to all. Strong, 
healthy nerves are essential to a good voice, 
and these nerves are dependent upon good 
blood supply. ‘1nis in turn depends on good 
digestion, and this last upon good food, 
properly masticated. Feet, upper chest, neck 
and face should be hardened by frequent 
cold douches, as these parts are the vulner- 
able ones in the singer. 

“As to the matter of dress,” said Dr. 
May, “I am inclined to think the less the 
better. Flannels interfere with natural 
functions of the skin, throwing the work 
upon the mucous membrane, causing con- 
gestion. The physical training of the voice, 
reduced to its final essence, consists in the 
development and specializing of certain def- 
inite muscles, and can be carried to its 
highest perfection only when there is a cor- 
responding physical development.” F. M. 





Burton Holmes Travelogues 


A series of “Burton Holmes Travel- 
ogues” will be given by Wright Kramer, to 
begin on Sunday evening, February 20, and 
on Monday afternoon, February 21, at the 
Lyceum Theater. The subject will be “The 
Beautiful Way Around the World” and 
will cover “Hawaii,” “New Japan of To- 
day” and “Old Japan of To-day.” The 
last subject will be “More About Paris,” 
which will be far more interesting, amus- 
ing and complete than the one on the same 
subject given last year. Mr. Kramer can 
speak with considerable ,authority, as he 
accompanied Burton Holmes on several of 
his visits to Hawaii and Japan. 





The Paint and Powder Club of Balti- 
more held its first rehearsal of the “Belle 
of New York” last week. The opera will 
be given the first four nights of Easter week 
for the benefit of charitable organizations. 
The title rdle will be taken by Hyland 
Kuhns. It is understood that Arunah A. 
Brady will sing the leading soprano rdle 
and Harry Reeves the leading tenor part. 
The rehearsal was conducted by L. H. 
Fisher, musical director of the club. The 
professional coach will be Mr. Rochester, 
of New York. 





Announcement has been made that Harry 
E. Woodstock, formerly organist at St. 
Paul’s Church, New Haven, has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster at All 
Saints’ Church, West End Avenue, New 
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INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
BOSTON'S OPERA CO. 


“Lakme” Wins City’s Favor— 
Local Artists Appear in Note- 
worthy Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 5.—There was a large 
and demonstrative assemblage at English’s 
Opera House Monday night, when the Bos- 
ton Opera Company presented the opera 
“Lakmé,” with the Russian coloratura so- 
prano, Lydia Lipkowska, in the title rdle. 
No better performance of grand opera has 
ever been given in this city, and the music- 
loving public paid tribute by crowding the 
house to the doors and in giving generous 
applause to the opera as a whole and to the 
singers of the leading rdles. 

The program given Wednesday afternoon 
by the Matinée Musicale was one of Rus- 
sian composers, and given almost entirely 
by guests of the Musicale. This program 
attracted many outsiders, and consequeritly 
the auditorium was well filled. The first 


number was given by Jessie Lewis, con- 
tralto, who sang “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt,” Tschaikowsky. The Musicale is 
always happy to hear the young and tal- 
ented violinist, Marie Dawson, and on this 
program she gave a beautiful rendition 
of the Wieniawski Polonaise. Augusta 
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A STIRRING SCENE FROM THE NEW METROPOLITAN OPERA, “GERMANIA”’ 
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Caruso as “Loewe,” Amato as “Worms,” Wulman as * Liitzow,” Florence 


ee ee Saas Louise” and Pini-Corsi as “Crisogono” 
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the repertory of most of the great orches- 
tras of that country. 

Frederick Stock, director of the Thomas 
Orchestra of Chicago, has also included 
Kaun’s “Brandenburger” symphony in his 


evening, and a most artistic one he proved in “La Traviata,” in the afternoon, and 
to be. He gave three numbers—“‘Andante,” Miss Garden in “Thais” in the evening, 

by Golterman; “Berceuse,” by Silt; “Gyp- Beginning the second week, Monday eve- 
sy Dance,” by Geral, and to spontaneous’ ning, April 4, Miss Garden will make her 


applause he played as an encore a gavotte Boston début in “Faust.” Mme. Tetrazzini 


Rentsch was heard to advantage in her se- 
lection from “The Maid of Orleans,” “Lebt 
Wohl Ihr Berge,” by Tschaikowsky. Karl 
Schneider, one of the artist guests, also 
chose songs by this composer, and gave fine 
interpretations of the “Pilgrim’s Song” and 
“Don Juan’s Serenade,” by Tolstoi. As an 
encore to persistent applause Mr. Schneider 
gave “Verschwiegene Liebe,” by Hugo 
Wolf. 

The Metropolitan School Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Hugh McGibney, was 
a most agreeable surprise, and certainly 
most gratifying. This organization, about 
fifty in number, did excellent work, and 
showed the result of untiring efforts of the 
director. They gave “Coronation March,” 
by Svendsen; Andante Cantabile, op. 11, by 
T schaikowsky, and “Slavonic Dance,” by 
Dvérak. The third artist guest who con- 
tributed to this enjoyable program was 
Leon Sampaix, the Belgian pianist, of the 
Metropolitan School of Music faculty. By 
request he gave the “Islamey Fantasie,” by 
Mili Balakirew, interesting only because of 
its many intricacies, and not at all melo- 
dious, but which proved the ability of the 
artist, since he made so much of * In re- 
sponse to prolonged applause Mr. Sampaix 
offered‘ the Chopin “Berceuse,” w hich dis 
played beautiful coloring and vitality. 

Wednesday night, at Caleb Mills Hall, the 
Kneisel Quartet appeared, giving the fourth 
concert of the People’s Concert Association. 
The program proved to be one of the most 
interesting which has ever been given here 
by the Kneisels. They gave a Schubert and 
Mozart Quartet and numbers from Gliere 
and Sgambati, composers whose works were 
entirely new to this public. The audience, 


by Bach. 

An excellent program was given by the 
faculty members of the College of Musical 
Art Tuesday evening, before an audience 
that crowded College Hall to the doors. 
Jessie Kitchen, Amelia Kroeckel, Christian 
F. Martens, Louise Griewe, Hazel Ham 
mel, J. Arthur Meyers, Halene Kunz Beck- 
man, Ferdinand Schaefer, Oliver Willard 
Pierce, Hazel Hammel, and Tull E. Brown 
participated. 

The junior pupils of Nellie B. Shaffer 
were heard in a piano recital at her studio 
in AZolian Hall Saturday afternoon. Those 
taking part were: Addison and Marguerite 
Dunn, Mary Ginn, Walter Meyer, Gertrude 
Montgomery, Parwin Lawson, Mary John- 


son, Georgia McDonald, John Mitchell, 
Bessie Layton, Madge Leap and Carl 
Schoen. Bl. de ke 


HAMMER STEIN IN BOSTON 





Program Announced for His Two 
Weeks’ Opera Season There 


Oscar Hammerstein has announced the 
program for the two weeks of the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company in Boston. The en- 
gagements will begin with Mme. Mazarin 
in “Elektra,” Monday evening, March 28. 
“Lucia,” with Mme. Tetrazzini, will be 
given March 29, and Mary Garden will sing 
in two operas, “Le Jongleur ‘de Notre 
Dame,” in the afternoon, and “Grisélidis’ 
in the evening of the day following. On 
Thursday evening “La Navarraise,” with 
Mime. Gerville-Reache, will be sung, fol- 
lowed by “The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
with Mme. Tetrazzini. “Pelléas et Méli- 


will sing in “Lakmé” on the following eve- 
ning, and in “Rigoletto” on Wednesday 
evening. The Thursday bill will be “Lou- 
ise,” with Miss Garden, and Friday “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann,” with Mlle. Cavalieri. 
“Elektra” will be repeated at the Saturday 
matinée and “Lucia” at the Saturday eve- 
ning performance. 

Several of these operas—“Lakmé,” “Lou- 
ise” and “Pelléas et Mélisande”—have not 
been heard at the Manhattan Opera House 
this season, but will be brought out there 
soon. “Salomé” is also scheduled for early 
production. 


KAUN’S EUROPEAN SUCCESS 








Former Milwaukeean’s Compositions 
Finding Great Favor in Germany 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 7.—Milwaukeeans are 
intensely interested in private reports which 
have been received from musical authorities 
of Germany, corroborating the notices that 
have appeared in the European press of the 
great success which Hugo Kaun’s quartet 
and symphony compositions have been scor- 
ing of late. Mr. Kaun is a former resident 
of Milwaukee, and this city feels that it 
played an important part in the composer’s 
development. 

Reports from Germany 
Kaun’s “Brandenburgiana,” one of his best 
known symphonies, was performed with 
immense success at Leipsic by the famous 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, under the famous 
Nikisch, who has openly declared his en- 
thusiasm for Hugo Kaun as one of the 
foremost symphony writers of the present 
day. The European press is full of praise 


indicate that 


répertoire, and it is expected that he will 
perform the symphony at his next concert 
in Milwaukee. 

Despite the fact that he is only in his 
forty-fifth year, Mr. Kaun.has eighty-five 
operas to his credit, embracing more than 
one hundred individual compositions. Mr. 
Kaun has a brother in Milwaukee, William 
A. Kaun, president of the William A. Kaun 
Company, publishers and sheet-music deal- 


ers. M,N. S. 





KNEISELS IN CHICAGO 





Tschaikowsky Novelty Enjoyed By 
Music Hall Audience 


Cuicaco, Feb. 4.—Lovers of chamber 
music were well represented at the Kneisel 
Quartet concert in Music Hall Sunday af 
ternoon, when the program included the 
Schumann Quartet in F, the Beethoven 
Quintet, op. 29, and the Tschaikowsky Sex 
tet, op. 70. Franz Esser, violinist, and Carl 
Brueckner, ‘cellist, both of the Thomas Or 
chestra, assisted. 

In the Schumann Quartet the happy mood 


of the composer was clearly reflected, and 
the Beethoven Quintet, for strings, was 
given a most excellent hearing. The last 


number appeared as a novelty. Contentment 
and joy were expressed in this work, which 
has for its title, “Souvenir de Florence.” 
Each of the four movements is a perfect 
picture in itself, and the whole forms a 
work which is decidedly popular and light 
in character. 

The impression which this work made 
upon the audience was so marked that they 
remained after its conclusion to recall the 


of the work. Reports from the various mu- 
sical centers of Germany show that Mr. 
Kaun’s last symphony has been included in 


sande,” with Miss Garden, will be the Fri- 


which completely filled the large auditorium, 
day evening attraction, and the two offer- 


was generous with applause. Willem Wil- 
leke, ’cellist, was chosen as soloist for the ings of Saturday will be Mme. Tetrazzini 


DR. MUIR’S INHALATORIUM 


47 VEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WHAT DALMORES SAYS: 


I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, pleasant time in your little 
I am deeply grateful for all your care, skill and attention, and the freedom you 
CHARLES DALMORES. 


players and express, by their applause, the 
enjoyment they had received. G. R. E. 

















Muir: What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 
Ever yours most sincerely, 


Dear 
cabinet. 
give me to exercise my art. 
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Taubert, F. W. Otto Voss. SINGING—Frau I Auer-Herbeck, 
Marie Berg, Eugen Brieger, Margarete Brieger-Palm, Mme. 
Rlanche Corelli, Frau Lydia Hollm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer) 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl (Royal 
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Maria Labia, Comic Opera, Berlin; Theodore Bertram, Royal Cham- 
ber Singer, Berlin- Bayreuth; Anne Worill, Coloratura Singer, Comic 
Opera, Berlin; Desider Zador, Baritone, Comic Opera, Be lin, Prinz- 
regenten Theater, Munich; Williard Andelin, Bassist, Royal Court 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








At the last conventio:i cf the Southern 
Educational Association at Charlotte, N. C., 
an interesting paper was contributed by 
Major Gebhard, of Kirksville, Mo., on the 
subject of public school music. Mr. Geb- 
hard takes a most optimistic view of the 
possibilities likely to develop from the cor- 
rect and systematic training of the pupils 
of the public schools in all branches of the 
art. Says Mr. Gebhard: 

“The salvation of our country, musically 
lies in the public schools. A community 
may have dozens of private teachers in in- 
strumental and vocal music, but unless that 
community has music properly taught in the 
public schools it will never become a mu- 
sical community. The private teacher 
reaches only people of the better type, when 
classified on a financial basis, and this class 
is limited in every community, and com- 
munities that are as a whole poor finan- 
cially cannot support first-class private 
teachers, so what teachers they have are 
worse than none. 

“On the other hand, the public schools 
reach the mass of the people in every com- 
munity, rich and poor alike. So if real 
music is well taught the entire public can- 
not help but ke influenced. This means of 
teaching the mass is one peculiar to the 
United States, as no other country has a 
public school system of the same degree of 
proficiency for the poor as for the wealthy, 
hence the mass of our population will be 
appreciative of good music if the schools 
do their part by cultivating a proper taste. 

“Tt is ridiculous to think that music can- 
not be as well taught in the public schools 
of a small town and cities as arithmetic, 
algebra, history and literature. Pupils in 
the smaller towns and cities, if any differ- 
ence is permissible, should be more pro- 
ficient in music than children in the larger 


places. In the smaller places the supervisor 
sees and hears every child at least once a 
week; in the larger cities the supervisor, 
the expert, hears the children once a month, 
every six months, and in some cases once a 
year, the work being carried on in the re- 
mainder of the time by assistants or the 
regular grade teacher. How many 
of our private teachers, even the best, really 
give one drop to the education of their 
pupils? Not many, for the private teacher 
is never satisfied unless he may have the 
undivided attention of his pupil. One of the 
first questions asked, ‘Can you devote your 
entire time to the study of music?’ ‘Study’ 
with most teachers means ‘practice’ so many 
hours per day, and the average pupil in 
music does not exert much mentality in the 
mechanical process of practising. Teachers 


harp continually on the development of_ 


‘temperament,’ till by restricting the atten- 
tion of the youth to one subject in a highly 
sentimental way, fed on Chopin’s music of 
low morals, a freak is the output. . . . 

“The great fault with our public school 
music is that the average supervisor is not 
only a poor musician, but is also lacking in 
every other way. Consequently, there can 
be no correlation with other subjects and 
no sympathy between the music supervisor, 
with his crude ways and poor English, and 
the moderate degree of culture and refine- 
ment of the average public school teacher. 

“Tf the country is to be educated music- 
ally, and this education must be in the mass 
that never attends secondary or higher in- 
stitutions, the normal school must encour- 
age and give due credit for the proper prep- 
aration of music teachers and supervisors. 
Give the public schools efficient supervisors 
and teachers who understand music, and in 
twenty years we shall be the most musical 
country on the globe.” 





MUSIC IN NEW YORK NOW 
AND TWENTY YEARS AGO 


An Oldtime Operagoer Notes General 
Advance in Character of Productions, 
but Laments Over-Activity 


Conditions in musical New York now and 
twenty years ago are interestingly contrast- 


ed in a letter written by W. von Sachs to . 


the New York Sun of date January 30, 

I was not a little astonished, says Mr. von 
Sachs, at the views quoted of a “devoted 
music lover who had been absent from New 
York for some time.” I myself am in a 
similar position, having left this city nearly 
twenty years ago, revisiting it ten years 
since, and remembering well the state of 
opera in the so-called “palmy days” of Max 
Maretzek, Colonel Mapleson, and the subse- 
quent seasons at the Metropolitan under 
Abbey and Grau, as well as those under the 
management of Edmund C. Stanton. As I 
recall what opera, Italian as well as Ger- 
man and French, used to be in those days, 
and reflect what I find it here now, I am 
disposed totally to disagree with the gentle- 
man who thinks it has “gone to the dogs.” 

Since the days of Mario and Grisi, of 
Jenny Lind and Henrietta Sontag, New 
York has never been in want of operatic 
stars of the first magnitude, and if the 
preser:: names that figure on the bills oppo- 
site to the leading parts are not always as 
famous as of old, it is not so much, as it 
seems to me, that no longer an attempt 1s 
made to import the greatest celebrities as 
that they have come to be quite as rare— 
nay, rarer even on the other side of the At- 
lantic than on this. Careful search in all 
the opera houses of Europe would fail to 
unearth the names of more than perhaps 
half a dozen really remarkable singers who 
have not been heard here. Anseélmi, Sobi- 
noff, Delmas, Tita Rufo, Kurz and Hempel 
are still unknown, but in spite of their dis- 
tinguished ability it is not by any means 
certain that if it were possible to bring them 
over they would please any more than (to 
quote but a single instance) so great an 
artist as Chaliapine. In the matter of reé- 
pertoire as well, thanks to the activity of 
both opera houses, a variety and fulness 
has been achieved that has been unknown in 
so comparatively short.a space of time in 
any of the other large capitals of the world. 

In the all-important matters of orchestra 
and chorus I personally, after an absence of 
twenty years, noticed at both houses such a 
striking improvement that I cannot but feel 
that opera here is on the road toward what 
it should be. An ensemble such as I have 


BARITONE 
Last Season with MME. NORDICA. 
eason with MME. LIZA 


26th Street, Hew York 


heard in “Germania,” “Gioconda,” “Otello” 
or “Orfeo,” in the Ring, “Tannhauser” and 
“Tristan,” in “Hérodiade,” “Thais,” “Le 
Jongleur” or “Grisélidis,” it would be well- 
nigh impossible to match the world over. 
While for those who lay more stress on 
stars than on general, even excellence, 
though the days of Patti, the De Reszkes, 
Calvé, Maurel, Lehmann, Tamagno, Ter- 
nina and Sembrich may be over, there is 
still a sufficiently brilliant galaxy in both 
houses to cause New York to be envied by 
all the other large cities of the civilized 
world, 

The creation of the Manhattan Opera 
House has unquestionably been a wonderful 
incentive to activity at the Metropolitan, 
and the competition has put both art insti- 
tutions on their merits. So that it seems to 
me from a double point of view Mr. Ham- 
merstein is entitled to great praise for what 
he has done for the rival house as well as 
for his own. What he has achieved is little 
short of miraculous in view of the countless 
difficulties in his way, with no support to 
rely upon save a firm belief in his own aims. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of operatic management in New York would 
appear to be to keep pace with the spirit of 
overactivity. Opera, like all other forms of 
music, cannot be put on a wholesale foot- 
ing. Too much is being done, to my think- 
ing, both in and outside this town. If it 
were possible to confine the activities of 
both houses to their own stages opera in 
New York would gain materially. 

The situation has become so unwieldy tat 
it cannot longer be handled as it should be 
to achieve the best results. It has gone too 
far beyond the bounds of former days. Yet 
to say that music here is “going to the 
dogs” is as gross an exaggeration as it 
would be to say that there is no public for 
it, when the demand seems to be ten times 
what it used to te. 

As for music as it is heard in the concert 
halls, I have noticed no deterioration since 
the old days. On the contrary, orchestral 
music seems to be generally on the line of 
improvement. A great conductor like Gus- 
tav Mahler, though here and there he may 
call forth protest as to the individual read- 
ings, is a distinct acquisition for a town 
like New York, to which Vienna has been 
loath to give him up, 





Richard Strauss, asked what he thought 
of the ability of women to conduct orches- 
tras, answered: “As women are able t 
control excellent conductors, viz., their hus 
bands, why should they not be equal to the 
task of directing the orchestras which their 
husbands control ?” 
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THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTET 


MISS GERTRUDE MARSHALL, Ist Violin 
MISS EVELYN STREET, 2d Violin 


MISS EDITH JEWELL, Viola 
MRS. SUSAN LORD BRANDEGEE, Violoncello 


“ The performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 


and emotional quality.'’—Puiitre Hatz in Boston 
Address communications to Secretary, 


erald, March 12, 1909. 
MISS EVELYN STREET, MEDFIELD, MASS. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS 
VIEW OP “‘BLEKTRA” 


Pohlig and His Orchestra Give a 
Concert Without a Soloist 
and Win Approval 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8.—Quite the most 
interesting musical event here during the 
past week was the production of Richard 
Strauss’s music drama “Elektra,” on Sat 
urday evening at the Philadelphia Opera 
House. 

Interest early in the week centered in 
this opera after the news spread from New 
York that Mr. Hammerstein had presented 
it there, and that Mme. Mazarin in the title 
role had fainted because of the strain the 
long and exacting part exercised over her. 
Demands for seats here were far greater 
than the and ua _ record- 
breaking opera attendance 
performance. Mme, Mazarin proved eqyal 
to every exigency, her voice was in excel- 
lent condition and her acting com- 
mendable. 

The comments in the newspapers were 
not altogether favorable. The following is 
an excerpt from the North American: 


accommodations 
witnessed the 


most 


The audience filled every nook and eyrie of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s temple of music. It sat for nearly 
twu hours, mostly in dazed and bewildered silence, 
through a performance which assailed the ears with 
unrelated keys and repelled the sympathies with a 
brutalized version of a noble old Greek tragedy. 
Pleasure, in the familiar sense, is not the emotion 
that is aroused’ by such an entertainment. Aston- 
ishment and even unreserved admiration for the 
amazing contrapuntal ingenuit~ of Richard Strauss 
must be admitted by even the most academic musi- 
cal savant. 


The Philadelphia Press said: 


curiosity of the opera-loving 
yublic has been satisfied will this work survive? 
Tt is not easy to believe that it will. It is scarcely 
possible to believe that it will be presented a cen- 
tury and a half from this date, as Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus”’ is, a like period after its production, or one 
a century trom to-day, as Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
is from the date it first delighted lovers of musical 
beauty. 


After the initial 


There were numerous curtain calls during 
the performance. Once Oscar Hammer- 
stein was led to the front between Mazarin 
and Doria, amid applause that must have 
convinced him that the great audience ap- 
preciated the music-drama. Mazarin kissed 
him twice, embarrassing him so that he 
ran off behind the curtain. She looked 
fatigued toward the end, but showed no 
tendency to break down. 

Massenet’s “Grisélidis” was the offering 
this evening at the Philadelphia Opera 
House, Mary Garden taking the title part 
of the patient, virtuous wife. Dalmores 
was heard as Alain, the shepherd; Huber- 
deau as the Devil; Mme. Walter-Villa as 
Fiamina, the Devil’s wife; Dufranne as 
the Marquis; Duchéne as Bertrade, and 
Villa and Scott in other réles. The staging 
of this story of medieval times is one of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s most artistic and pic- 
turesque efforts. 

At the Academy of Music, the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company gave an excellent in- 
terpretation of “Die Walkiire.” Several 
leading singers of the German contingent 
of the company were heard. Carl Burrian 
sang the part of Siegmund; Allen Hinckley 
was Hunding and Walter Soomer appeared 


as Wotan. The leading feminine roles 
were taken by Gadski, Fremstad and 
Homer, as_ Briinnhilde, Sieglinde and 
Fricka, respectively. Mme. Fornia was 


one of the. Valkyrie maidens. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra had no soloist 
at its concerts last week, but presented a 
program most pleasing to audiences that 
include the majority of the most prom 
inent music patrons in the city, who con- 
sider that their entertainment of a week 
would be incomplete if they failed to hear 
the great organization directed by Carl 
Pohlig. 

The treat opened with the classic over- 
ture of Gluck, “Iphigénie en Aulide,” and 
closed with Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman.” 
It was indeed a musical feast, the unity 
and symmetry of the orchestra being un 
interruped by a solo diversion. The Gluck 
selection was followed by the glorious 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven and the 
four movements were most ably expressed 
by Mr. Pohlig. The third number com- 
prised two Debussy compositions, the 
poetic prelude to the “Afternoon of a 
Faun” and a new “March Ecossaise,” ren- 
dered in a manner that completed a most 
enjoyable entertainment. 

At its two concerts this week the orches- 
tra will be assisted by Dr, Ludwig Wiillner. 

So many requests have come to him that 
Mr. Pohlig is arranging another all-Wagner 
program to be given by the orchestra be- 
fore the close of the season. 








CHICAGO TEACHER AND HIS OPERATIC GUEST 











Theodore S. Bergey and Arturo Luzzatti 


CHICAGO, 


Feb. 6.—Arturo Luzzatti, one of the conductors of the 


soston Opera 


Company, was recently heard in a highly enjoyable piano recital given at the 


home of Theodore S. 


Bergey, director of the Bergey School of Music in Chicago. 


In the accompanying picture Signor Luzzatti is seen seated at the piano and Mr. 


Bergey is standing at his left. 


‘ 





The orchestra played in Baltimore last 
evening, the soloists being Harold Randolph 
and Ernest Hutcheson, pianists. This 
evening the organization appeared in Wash- 
ington. Flora Wilson, soprano, daughter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, was the 
soloist. Most of the seats were sold in 
advance for the Washington concert, many 
of the secretary’s numerous friends in the 
Government departments subscribing. 

Ferruccio Busoni, the great Italian pianist, 
will appear here for the only time this sea- 
son next Monday afternoon at Witherspoon 


Hall. > EE. 
BISPHAM IN HARTFORD 








Suffering From Heavy Cold, He Never- 
theless Interests Audience Greatly 


Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 5.—David Bis- 
pham was the soloist at Monday’s concert 
by the Hartford Saengerbund, in Parson’s 
Theater. He was nearly robbed of his 
voice by a heavy cold, and had to omit one 
of his numbers. He demonstrated splen- 
didly his dramatic and highly effective pow- 
ers of expression despite the handicap. 

Mr. Bispham’s recitation of Poe’s “The 
Raven” was weirdly impressive and his 
singing of “Danny Deever” at the close 
of the program, in response to special re 
quests, awoke a storm of applause. 

The Saengerbund was heard in eight 
numbers, two being given with full orches- 
tral accompaniment, and the singing re- 
flected great credit on the organization and 
its efficient leader, Mr. Weidlich. 

W. E, C. 





American Music Society’s Concert in 
Boston 


3oston, Feb. 8.—The public concert of 
the Boston Center of American Music So 


ciety was given this evening in Jordan 
Hall, before a large audience. The pro- 
gram included Beach’s Dramatic Mono 


logue, “In a Gondola,” sung by Harry Barn 
hart, the piano part being played by Mr. 
Beach, Arthur Shepard and the Hoffman 
Quartet gave Kelly’s Piano Quintet for the 


first time here. The Brockway Suite for 
‘cello and piano was played by Alwin 
Schroeder and Mr. Brockway. Mrs, Bertha 


Cushing Child, contralto, sang Athen’s “I 
Think of Thee,” Abbott’s “Seal Lullaby,” 
Daniel’s “In the Dark,” Shepard’s “Sun- 
down” and Hadley’s “A Love Song.” A 
review of the concert will appear in next 
week’s issue of Musicat AMERICA. 





Brooklyn Arion Concert 


A concert was given by the Brooklyn 
Arion on Sunday afternoon, February 6, 
at which Annie Laura McCorkle, contralto, 
and the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet assisted 
These soloists did admirable work in Sul- 
livan’s “Lost Chord” and numbers by Schu 
bert, Chadwick, Cowen and Hemberger 
Carl Fiqué delivered an address on Schu 
mann and his work. 


Miss Mundell in Richmond Hill Concert 

An evening of music was given on the 
evening of January 28 at the Richmond 
Hill Republican Club, Richmond Hill, L. 
I. The concert was under the direction of 





Louise Mundell, and the assisting artists 
were Juliette Selleck, Lila Darling, Anna 
Beach and Wilhelmina Miller. A varied 
and interesting program, in which Miss 
Mundell and her associates won the en- 
thusiastic approbation of their hearers, was 
given. 


LOLITA GAINSBORG’S RECITAL 





E. M. Bowman’s Talented Young Pupil 
Shows Admirable Attainments 


Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg, the talented 
young pupil of E. M. Bowman, whose ex- 
cellent piano playing has already been com- 
mented upon in MusicaAt AMERICA, was 
heard in a recital at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on Wednesday evening of last 
week. The audience was of large size, and 
enthusiastically disposed, and it showered 
the young player with flowers and de- 
manded many encores. Miss Gainsborg’s 
program was a long and by no means sim- 
ple one, including as it did a Bach fugue, 
a Mozart sonata, Schumann’s “Papillons,” 
and “Novellette” in F, and shorter numbers 
by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Mosz- 
kowski, Kullack, Mason and Rachmaninoff. 
The young lady undoubtedly has a bright 
future in store, and her accomplishments 
are already matters that call for consider- 
able praise. Her playing reveals a pleasant 
fluency of technic, and is free from man- 
nerisms and exaggerations of any type. 
Her tone is large in size and good in qual- 
ity, and her interpretations disclose origi- 
nality and careful thought. She will be 
heard again with pleasure. 

Assisting Miss Gainsborg was Margarita 
Maria Gainsborg, soprano, who contributed 
several songs, and Mark Skalmer, who 
piayed a number of ’cello solos in a man- 


ner that earned much applause. Louis 
Mandert was the accompanist. 
Mr. Bowman, who has taught Lolita 


wholly from the beginning, believes that a 
public performance is not only a necessary 
part in the development of a student pre- 
paring for a public career, but should also 
be regarded by other students as a means 
of demonstrating what may be accomplished 
if to a good talent is added conscientious, 
persevering practice strictly according to 
the methods laid down by an experienced 
teacher. 





Percy Hemus and His Pupils in Recital 

On Wednesday evening of last week, in 
the Clinton Recital Hall, at No. 253 West 
Forty-second street, the advanced pupils 
of Percy Hemus gave an interesting pro- 
gram. Each singer was heartily applauded. 
Those who participated were Agnes Dada 
Cowan, soprano, Springfield, Mo.; Christine 
Hanselman, soprano, soloist of Grace Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn; John Griffiths, 
baritone, Kansas City,Mo.; Walter Scharpe, 
baritone, Highland, Kan., and Robert von 
Zoll, of New York. Mr, Hemus closed the 
program by singing a group of songs, pre- 
ceded by explanatory notes, including “Pau 
per’s Drive” and “Edward,” his rendition 
of both numbers was intense and realistic, 
and his artistic singing proved to be a 
source of decided pleasure to his hearers 
The accompanist for the evening was Mal- 
ence Harvey. 


CONSTANTINO WILL 
BRING COUNTER-SUIT 


Tenor Maintains That Mr. Ham- 
merstein Was Responsible for 
the Broken Contract 


Constantino, 
Boston 


Florencio 
tenor of the 





Boston, Feb. 7. 
the distinguished 
who has been sued by 
Oscar Hammerstein for $25,000 damages 


under a claim of breach of contract, told 


Opera Company, 


MusicaL America’s representative to-day 
that he proposes to bring a counter suit 
Mr, Hammerstein for an _ equal 
amount, claiming that Mr. 
broke his contract with Mr. Constantino in 
other 


against 
Hammerstein: 


the spring of 1909, and on occa- 


sions after that date and previous to the 
time Mr. Boston 
Opera Company. 

As announced in the daily papers yester- 
day, a representative of Mr, Hammerste'n’s 
attorneys secured service of the papers in 
the suit on Mr. Constantino at Mott Haven, 
N. Y., when Mr. Constantino’s private car 
was being taken around New York City 
on the way from Cincinnati to Boston. 

The contract, which forms the basis of 
the suit covered the operatic seasons of 
1908-09 and 1909-10, with the option of re- 
newing for the seasons of 1rg1o-11 and 
1911-12. The contract contained a clause 
which mentioned a forfeiture of $25,000 on 
the part of either party breaking the con- 
tract. Mr, Constantino will claim in his 
suit that Mr. Hammerstein failed to ad- 
vertise him in the manner agreed upon in 
Baltimore and other cities in May, 1900, 
and that in fact Mme. Tetrazzini and M. 
Renaud were featured far more extensively 
in the advertisements in the Baltimore 
papers than was Mr. Constantino, and that 
Mr. Constantino made his contract with 
Mr. Hammerstein for $2,000 less than the 
price he at first stipulated, to allow for 
certain advertising. 

Mr. Constantino will also claim that he 
made various efforts to discuss matters 
with Mr. Hammerstein at the close of the 
last musical season, in one case waiting two 
hours and at the end of that time having 
Mr. Hammerstein tell him he would see 
him in Paris in the summer. Mr. Con- 
stantino says that he made every effort to 
see Mr. Hammerstein at the Grand Hotel 
in Paris in the summer, but that Mr. Ham- 
merstein refused to see him. From all 
this, Mr. Constantino says, he had reason 
to understand that Mr. Hammerstein had 
broken the contract and consequently when 
he received an excellent offer from the 
Boston Opera Company he accepted. 

Mr. Constantino’s wonderful success in 
Chicago, Pittsburg and other places visited 
by the Boston Opera Company during the 
tour are believed by his attorney to have 
been largely responsible for Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s decision to bring suit with the idea 
possibly of forcing Mr. Constantino to 
return to the Hammerstein company. Mr. 
Constantino was in New York for a day 
or two early this season on his arrival in 
this country prior to the opening of the 
Boston Opera House, and also passed 
through New York City on his way West 
on the tour January 1, on both of which 
occasions an opportunity was offered Mr. 
Hammerstein to serve the papers on Mr. 
Constantino if he had wished to do so. 

In spite of his strenuous work during 
the tour when he appeared an unprece- 
dented number of times each week, Mr. 
Constantino is in excellent health and good 
spirits for the closing half of the season 
at the Boston Opera House, which will 
occupy the coming seven weeks. 


D. L. de 


Constantino joined the 





Tecktonius Plays for Vassar Students 


PouGHKEEpPsIE, N. Y., Feb. 7.—One of the 
best attended recitals held at Vassar Col 
lege in several months was that given on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 2, by Leo 
Tecktonius, the pianist. His program con 
tained preludes by Chopin, MacDowell and 
Grieg, a Debussy “Arabesque,” Schumann's 
“Nachtstiick,” a Beethoven Adagio and a 
Bach Gavotte. The audience applauded him 
liberally, and obliged him to add several 
extras to his regular list. 





Operatic Lectures for Chicago 

Cuicaco, Feb. 7.—The Chicago Woman’s 
Club has arranged a series of lectures on 
“Lohengrin,” “Die Walkie,” “Die Meister- 
singer” and “Parsifal” to precede the sea- 
son of grand opera by the Metropolitan 
company, which is to occur in April. Dr 
George Charles W. Seidendel will be the 
lecturer and he will be assisted by Mrs 
Harry L. Swartz, who will give the musical 
illustrations, 
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SCIONTI IN CHICAGO RECITAL 


Noted Pianist Heard to Good Advantage—A Week of National 
Grand Opera Company Productions—News of the 
Conservatories, Teachers and Soloists 








Cuicaco, Feb. 5—Silvio Scionti gave his 
annual pianoforte recital in Music Hall on 
Monday evening, He presented a pro- 
gram which included several difficult num- 
bers, and his playing indicated a remarka- 
ble improvement, both technically and 
musically. Compositions of Mozart, 

Jeethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Debussy 
and Liszt comprised the program. He was 
enthusiastically received by an audience of 
good proportion, and he was obliged to re- 
spond to a number of encores. Lhe criti- 
cisms which followed his concert were in- 
deed most favorable. Mr. Scionti is a 
member of the faculty of the American 
Conservatory of Music. 

Georgia Kober, pianist and a member of 
the faculty of the Sherwood Music School, 
assisted by Delmar Gee, tenor, gave a re- 
cital on Monday afternoon for the Travel 
Class at the McCabe Memorial Church. 
‘Lheir program included pianoforte selec- 
tions by Rachmaninoff, Grieg, Mendelssohn 
and Dohnanyi, and songs by Bohm, Hahn 
and Tosti. 

The National Grand Opera Company, 
which has been presenting grand opera at 
the Great Northern Theater during the last 
two weeks, gave a performance of “Faust 
on Tuesday evening before an audience of 
fair size. There was nothing out of the 
ordinary about the production except the 
work of the gentlemen who took the parts 
of Mephisto and Valentine. Mr. Gravina 
was a right merry devil, played and sang 
his part in a manner which showed plainly 
that he was far superior to his associates. 
Mr. Secci-Corsi, who was the Valentine, 
has a pleasing voice, and made the most of 
his opportunities. 

On Wednesday evening a recital was 
given in Music Hall in which Josephine 
Gerwing, a young lady whose talents as a 
violinist are highly developed, demonstrated 
her art. She has considerable technical 
skill and plays with excellent tone quality. 
Her program included among other num- 
bers the “Le Trille du Diable,” by Tartini, 
and two movements from the Bruch G Mi- 
nor Concerto. She was assisted by Mae 
Doeling, pianist, who added two groups to 
the program with much credit to herself. 

Pupils of Bertha M. Stevens gave a piano 
recital in Auditorium Recital Hall on 
Thursday evening. The program was made 
up of numbers by Godard, Mendelssohn, 
Scharwenka, Chopin, Grieg, Gounod-Jaell, 
Chaminade, Schutt, MacDowell, Leschetiz- 
ky, Liszt, Strauss, Moszkowski and Rubin- 
stein. The following pupils took part: 
Grace Thies, Mae McGovern, Florence 
Scott, Gertrude Freter, Kate Nath, Beulah 
Skallerup, Hazel Hamilton, Marie Ogden, 
Aleta Werner-Davis and Mabel Teresa 
Strauss. The playing of these pupils was 
very satisfactory, and their work gave evi- 
dence of good training. On account of ill- 
ness some of the pupils were unable to ap- 
pear, and in their stead Miss Stevens played 
several numbers, including “Valse in E,” by 
Moszkowski; “Romance,” in E flat, by Ru- 
binstein, and “Rigoletto,” arranged by Liszt. 
Her playing was well done and enthusias- 
tically received by her audience. 

Garnett Hedge left this city on Friday, 
and appeared in a song recital at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., February 4. On January 28 he made 
his sixth appearance with George L. 
Pierce, director of the Grinnell School of 
Music at Grinnell, la., in a joint artists’ 
recital with Mary Hallock, pianist, of Phil- 
adelphia. The fact that this is Mr. Hedge’s 
sixth engagement under the auspices of this 
school proves his popularity as a singer in 
that city. Mr. Hedge has been re-engaged 
to sing in the“Messiah” Festival during 
Holy Week at Lindsborg, Kan., where he 
will take part in four performances of “The 
Messiah” and one performance of the 
“Christmas Oratorio,” by Bach. 

Dr. William Carver Williams, basso; 
Harriet Case, soprano; Clarence Eidam, 
pianist, and Mrs. Charles Orchard, accom- 
panist, members of the faculty of the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, gave two very 
successful recitals recently, in which an un- 
usually interesting program was presented. 
The first occurred January 30 in the Hull 
House, Chicago, and the second on Feb- 
ruary 4, at Harvard, IIl. 

On Friday evening pupils of the Walter 
Spry Piano School were heard in an un- 
usually interesting recital, as the program 


presented the younger students with but 
three exceptions. The little folks played 
remarkably well, and gave evidence of the 
successful instructions they had received. 
The Faelten system is used, and the juve- 
nile department is in charge of Wilmot 
Lemont, who is to be congratulated for the 
excellent results he has obtained with the 
children. Those taking part were: Lillian 
Billow, Beatrice Byxbee, Ida Mae Cook, 
Caroline Guthrie, Helen Johnson, Caroline 
Peck, Ernestine Rood, Marian ‘ownsend, 
Anna and Jack Hamlin, who are children 
of Chicago’s famous tenor; Vera Stock, 
daughter of Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra;’ Mary 
Parker, Crosby Bartlett, Elnora Harkness, 
Dorothy Harkness, Katheryne, Whitfield, 
Verena Kloess, Helen Totten, «Elizabeth 
Atterbury, Frances Coonley, John Stewart 
Coonley, Katherine McCormick, Louise 
Northrup, Marie Keller. Thosé in the adult 
department were Agnes Henderson, Ella 
Hohwy and Cozella Corbitt. The latter 
gave a very brilliant performance of the 
Concerto in B Flat Minor, by Tschaikow 
sky, with second piano parts by Mr. Spry. 

On Saturday morning a musicale was 
given by pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College in the Ziegfeld. Waiter Rudolph, 
who was to have taken part in this pro- 
gram, was unable to appear, and his place 
was taken by Sadie Cohn. The others who 
participated were: Bertha Louise James, 
Katherine Noack, Belle Tannenbaum, Ar- 
thur Braumberger, Edith Hoelzer, Pansy 
Marie O’Brien, Alexander Sebald, head of 
the violin department, played the piano- 
forte accompaniments for his students. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 5, there 
occurred a recital by pupils of the Cosmo 
politan School of Music and Dramatic Art, 
in which the following pupils took part: 
Mrs. John Swanstrom, Josephine Barry, 
Miss Rogers, Lena Lootbourow, Miss Dep- 
stein, Mabel Bond, Mrs. L. Wood, Edward 
McMullen, Josephine Brady and Arthur 
Scott. The excellent work of these pupils 
represented the instruction of the follow- 
ing teachers: Franz Esser, violin; Freder- 
ick Morley and Harold Henry, piano; Mrs. 
Jennie Thatcher Beach and Mrs. Hannah 
sutler, voice. The next pupils’ recital of 
this school is announced for February 26. 
A large audience attended this recital. 

A studio recital was given in Kimball 
Hall by the Vilim American Violin School 
on Saturday afternoon, February 5. Those 
taking part were: Victor Clilborn, Joseph 
Dvorak, James Medek and Melvin Martin 
son. 


Sadie Cohn, who is to make her début as 
a concert pianist next Wednesday evening, 
February 16, in Music Hall, announces the 
following program for her recital: “Ga- 
a and Variations,’ Rameau; Sonate, op. 

No. 2, and Scherzo in B Flat Minor, by 
C hopin Nocturne for the left hand alone, 
Scriabine; Scherzo, Mendelssohn: Ro- 
mance, Rubinstein; The “Fledermaus” 
Waltz, Strauss-Schutte; “Spinning Song,” 
Wagner-Liszt; “Campanella,” Liszt and the 
C Minor Sonate for Piano and Violin, by 
Grieg. Miss Cohn will be assisted by Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist. 

Faun Wells, soprano; William Rogerson, 
baritone, and Theodore Schock, tenor, all 
of whom are pupils of Joseph A. Schwick- 
erath, were heard in Mr. Schwickerath’s 
studio recently. Each possesses a good 
voice, and is making remarkable progress 
under the instruction of Mr. Schwickerath. 
These students are being prepared for opera 
and the concert stage. 

The String Orchestra of the American 
Conservatory of Music, composed of forty 
advanced students, will give a concert in 
Kimball Hall on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 15, under the direction of Herbert But- 
ler. The following soloists will assist in 
the program: Louise Hattstaedt, soprano; 
Minnie Cedargreen, Beatrice Trumbull and 
Lucille Peters, violinists. 

William Beard, basso-baritone, recently 
sang in Davenport, Ia., with the Harmonie 
Club, a ladies’ chorus of which Miss Wes- 
tervelt is conductor. Mr. Beard’s singing 
won for him the plaudits of his audience 
and the commendation of his critics. 

Wendell Heighton, manager of tours for 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, of 
which Emil Oberhoffer is conductor, was in 
Chicago this week on matters y . ae 
pertaining to that orchestra, R. 
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SEBALD PLAYS WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Chicago’s New Violinist Is Warmly 
Received at Debut—Franck 
Symphony Played 


Cuicaco, Feb. 4.—The sixteenth program 
Thomas Orchestra pre- 
different 


by the Theodore 
sented two symphonies of 
character, and the public favor which this 
orchestra attested by 
the reception 
which almost filled the entire 
Orchestra Hall, 

The Haydn Symphony in B flat was a 
delight Frederick Stock, 
and the players responded to his direction 
fineness that brought out 
subtle touch of color he wished to pro 
duce. The orchestra was reduced in size 
for the presentation of this number, giving 
it the effect in which it was conceived by 
the composer. , 

In marked contrast to Haydn’s Sym- 
phony was that of César Franck, which was 
an example of modern symphonic achieve- 
ment. With each hearing the tonal beau 
ties which it contains grow upon the list 
ener. Its melodies and its eloquence will 
demand for it more universal considera- 
tion and favor as time passes, as the com- 
poser, in truth, has contributed in this work 
one of the musical masterpieces of the nine- 
teenth century. 

lhe Cherubini Overture to 
with which the concert was opened, 
hearts of 


vastly 


enjoys was again 


accorded it by an audience 


auditorium at 


as interpreted by 


with a ever) 


“Anacreon,” 
long 


since given its place in the 
music lovers, bore a charm and beauty all 
its own, 

Alexander Sebald, director of the violin 
department of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, was the soloist. This was the first 
time Mr. Sebald has been heard by the 


public in this city, outside of a faculty con- 
cert. His rendition of the Paganini Con- 
certo for Violin, No. 1, D major, op. 6, 
showed him to be a violinist of pronounced 
ability. Mr. Sebald easily met the de- 
mand of the technical difficulties of this 
famous concerto, which requires that its 
exponent have complete mechanical mastery 
of the instrument. Several recalls were 
the reward of the artist’s commendable 
work, and he was obliged to respond to the 
encore and his playing again aroused his 
hearers to genuine enthusiasm. Mr. Sebald 
seems to have established himself as a local 
concert favorite. He played on the famous 
“Bott Strad,” which has had a most roman- 
tic history and was loaned to him for his 
concert. a i 


Distinguished Soloists to Sing With 
Catholic Oratorio Society 





Singers of wide prominence will be heard 
as soloists when the Catholic Oratorio So- 
ciety, under the direction of Selma Kro- 
nold, sings Dvorak’s oratorio, “Saint Lud- 
mila” on Sunday evening, February 20, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Caroline Hud- 
son has been assigned to sing the soprano 
role of Ludmila, and Eva Mylott, the Aus- 
tralian contralto, will sing Syatava. She is 
well known throughout concert circles, 


both in this country and abroad, and pos 


sesses a voice of rare power and sweetness. 
Reed Miller, the distinguished New York 
tenor, will sing the tenor role and Frank 


Croxton the bass. Emil Reyl will be the 


conductor. 


Dickens’s Descendants in Operetta 

Lonpon, Feb. 4.—A son, H. F. Dickens, 
two grandchildren and four great-grand- 
children of Charles Dickens, participated in 
a fairy operetia entitled “Lost Dimplechin,” 
just given in London. Thomas Musby 
wrote the music of the operetta and E. 
Glennon the book. Two little American 
girls were also in the company, appearing 
on the program as “Betty” Stone and “Bob 
by” Stone, of New York. 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dean has been invited to 
assume the duties of organist of St. James’s 
Church of Great Barrington, Mass., to suc 
ceed W. J. Rand, who has taken a position 
in Wheeling, W. Va. 








TORONTO'S GREAT 
CHORAL FESTIVAL 


Mendelssohn Choir Performs Su- 
perbly Under Dr. Vogt—Noted 

Soloists Assist 

Feb. 7.—The 

the Mendelssohn Choir in 


Monday 


TorONTO, music festival by 


Toronto, which 


began on evening, January 31, 


with a superb performance of Brahms’s 
“German Requiem” was attended by many 
Buffalo admirers, and your Buffalo cor- 


respondent was fortunate to hear Wednes- 


day’s concert, Thursday’s matinee and part 
Tuesday's concert, 
The work of the 


formerly 


this 


beyond 


choir season as 


well as seems criticism. 


[he loveliness and purity of tone, espec- 


ially rare and wonderful in the sopranos; 
the nobility and warmth of expression, the 
ability of giving the most subtle shadings 
and reaching effects of great strength with- 
out the least hint of forcing; the clear and 
refined enunciation—these qualities, as in 
former years, made the singing of the 
choir a pure delight and give it a place 
among choruses which the Boston Sym 
phony holds among orchestras. 

When one has heard the 
Canadian chorus in 1907, in 1908 and IgI0, 
and thinks that each year so many new 
voices have to be selected and trained to 
the high ideals of the director, one realizes 
that such extraordinarily fine results are 
only possible when a man of unusual 
musical instincts and attainments is_ its 
leader, and that Dr. A. S. Vogt has 
stamped himself as one of the greatest of 
choral conductors, 

Grieg’s “Ave Maria Stelia,” Tschaikow 
sky’s “Cherubim Song” in G, Brahms’s Ser 
enade sung a cappella, César Franck’s mag- 
nificent Sacred Ode, “Psalm 150,” with ac- 
companiment of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra of Chicago, were among the 
greatest offerings of the evening. A very 
interesting novelty and fascinating in color 
effects was Maurice Ravel’s “Rapsodie 
Espagnole,” played by the orchestra under 
Frederick Stock’s direction, with grace and 
humor. 

In Pierné’s 
dren’s Crusade,” 
formance on Wednesday evening, 


celebrated 


musical legend “The Chil- 
which had its initial per- 
Dr. Vogt 


had the assistance of a chorus of 250 
children, and the Thomas Orchestra, with 
Corinne Rider Keisey and Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, sopranos; George Hamlin, tenor, 
and Marion Green, baritone. The children 
had for six months been remarkably well 
trained by A. L. E. Davies, choirmaster of 
Trinity Methodist Church, and considering 


the many difficulties they did surprisingly 
good work. It may be remarked, how 
ever, that even the peculiar charm of a 
children’s chorus was on this occasion en- 
tirely overshadowed by the thrilling tone 
quality of the Mendelssohn choir. The 
production of this complicated work was 
splendid and artistic, and in the finale 
reached a glorious climax. 

At Thursday’s matinée a very delightful 
performance was given by the Thomas 
Orchestra, under Mr. Stock, of Scheinp 
flug’s “Overture to a Comedy of Shake- 
speare,” while Mr. Stock achieved a triumph 
with his own Symphony in C minor. This 
played by the orchestra with special 
sympathy and response ot the composer’s 
intentions, so that it made a direct appeal 
to the audience. Busoni, who played Liszt's 


Was 


concerto in E flat made, with this unin 
teresting composition such a tremendous 
impression on the audience that he was 
obliged to add two encores. These were 


Liszt’s Polonaise and Campanella. M. B. 


Horatio Connell in California 


CaL., Feb. S Before the 
Horatio Connell, the dis 
appeared in a song re 
Connell repeated 
which he was 


SACRAMENTO, 
Saturday Club, 
tinguished baritone, 
cital on January 26. Mr. 
a number of those songs in 


recently heard in New York, in addition to 
several others. He was in his very best 
vocal shape, and was received with insist 


ent applause at the close of every number. 


articularly noteworthy was the dramatic 
power with which he delivered the great air 
and 


from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin” 
Loewe's setting of the “Erlking.” He was 
very effectively accompanied by Albert I. 


Elkus at the piano. 


OVERWORKED AMERICAN 
BASSO IN BRUSSELS 


Henry Weldon Kept Busy Singing in 
Thirty Operas at the Theatre de 
la Monnaie 
Brussecs, Betcium, Jan. 23.—Henry Wel- 
don, the American basso of the Theatre de 
la Monnaie, is the only basso here, and they 
certainly make him work at almost every 
performance. His répertoire includes thirt, 





Henry Weldon in “Les Huguenots” 


operas, and he is ready to perform any of 
his roles at any time. Mr. Weldon said that 
out of ten appearances there is only about 
one at which the singer really feels like 
singing. At other times he is trying to do 
his best to keep up his reputation. 

Mr. Weldon has been very successful 
here, though at the beginning the press was 
rather reserved in its opinjons of him. Now 
the best articles appear in all the daily or 
musical papers. Mr. Weldon speaks several 
languages with perfect fluency, which is a 
material help to him in his operatic work. 

The brother of Eugene Ysaye has com 
posed a new symphony called the “Bees,” 
after Maeterlinck. It is beautiful and melo- 
dious, and its orchestration is masterly. 
Ysaye’s orchestra played it with great suc- 
cess. 

Monteverde’s “Orfeo” was recently pro 
duced at the Monnaie, the chorus and all 
the old-fashioned type of instruments being 
used. It was very successful. .ur, vweldon 
sang the basso part. G. A. 


Verdi’s “Requiem Mass” at Metropolitan 


“Requiem Mass” 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night 
in the same superbly effective manner as 
last season, and under the same conductor, 
Arturo Toscanini. It was a vivid and dra- 
matic reading of the score that Mr. Tosca- 
nini gave, and it thrilled the audience ex- 
ceedingly. [he singers were also the same 
as last year: Mmes. Destinn and Homer 
and Messrs. Martin and Witherspoon. 
[hey were supported by the entire Metro 
politan Orchestra and chorus, 


Verdi's was sung at the 


Maud Powell in Helena, Mont. 


Hetena, Monrt., Feb. 1.—Maud Powell 
gave her second violin recital at the Opera 
Hlouse in Helena, Mont., on Thursday eve- 
ning, January 20. The great violinist was 
in superb form, and the concert proved to 
be one of the best ever heard in this city. 
[he audience was completely carried away 
by the beauty and splendor of her art. 





PITTSBURG SINGERS 
IN FINE CONCERT 


Mendelssohn Male Choir Assisted 
by Tina Lerner—The Orchestra 
Programs 


Feb. 7.—That magnificent or 
Men- 


con 


PITTSBURG, 
ganization of 
Male 


assisted by 


Pittsburg singers, the 
Lunt, 
Lerner, the 


delssohn Choir, Ernest 
ductor, 


brated Russian pianist, 


Tina cele- 


as soloist, gave its 
last 
Hall, 


concert work. 


second concert of the season Thurs 


day night at Carnegie Music excel 


ling all previous efforts in 


As the date marked the rorst anniversary 
of the birth of Felix Mendelssohn, whose 
name the Pittsburg organization bears, 


Mendelssohn’s “Sons of Art” was among 
the numbers given and was sung in a sat- 
isfying manner. 

Elgar’s “Reveille” was given in fine style, 
the attack in the stirring climaxes being 
especially well done, showing that the 
members of the choir have been faithful in 
their attendance at choir rehearsals. 
Luther’s great hymn “Ein Feste Burg,” 
given as an encore, demonstrated the splen- 
did tonal quality of the organization. 

Miss Lerner was heard in three groups 
of solos, and all agreed that her playing 
is musical and technically beautiful. She 
was accorded a most flattering reception at 
the hands of a very large audience. The 
Liszt “Polonaise’ was played in a manner 
that demonstrated her to be a great artist. 
C. P. Mustin was the accompanist, alter 
nating between the piano and the great 
organ, 

The program of last week’s pair of con- 
certs of the Pittsburg Orchestra was de- 
voted entirely to the compositions of Rich- 
ard Wagner, the overture to “Rienzi” head- 
ing the list, and was played with splendid 
vigor. The “Siegfried Idyl” followed, Di 
rector Emil Paur keeping the work full of 
interest by brisk tempos and careful treat- 
ment. 

The “Parsifal” prelude was presented in 
a noble and dignified manner, the orches- 
tra attaining a splendid tone quality, this 
being especially noticeable in the brass sec- 
tion. “The Forest Sounds” from “Sieg- 
fried” followed the next number, being the 
overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” the 
program closing with “The Ride of the 
Valkyries,” both of which were given in a 
brilliant manner, 

City Organist Charles Heinroth, of Car 
negie Music Hall, following the custom of 
other years, will give a series of lectures 
on Saturday evenings during the Lenten 
period. These lectures always have proven 
of great value to music students. 

Elizabeth H. Davison, well known to the 
local musical world, gave an_ illustrated 
Schumann lecture last week at Wilkinsburg, 
one of the foremost musical centers of 
Pittsburg’s suburban district. The affair 
was given under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Club of Wilkinsburg. 

Daniel E. Nevin, of Sewickley, a cousin 
of the late Ethelbert Nevin, and a com 
poser himself, has just written the music 
of a light opera, “The Powder Puff,” 
being presented for the first time, accord- 
ing to a dispatch received here, at Dallas, 


Texas, last Thursday night, in the Ma- 
jestic Theatre. The book and lyrics were 
written by two staff writers of the Dallas 
News. mG 
Mrs. Louis More, sister of Mrs. Taft 


and wife of a University of Cincinnati pro 
like the President’s wife, herself is 
an accomplished musician. The Blue Room, 
until recently the most formal of all the 
living rooms in the White House, has been 
enlivened lately by the installation of a 
piano, on which Mrs. Taft and Mrs. More 
play almost every day. 


fesse iT, 
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BOSTON EXCITED OVER FLONZALEYS 





Audience Tempted to Cheer for Quartet’s Performance of Haydn 
Number—Liza Lehmann and Her Company in Concert— 
Miss Hilke’s Recital 


Boston, Feb. 7.—The Flonzaley Quartet, 
which played in Chickering Hall on the 
4th, is one of the two or three instrumental 
erganizations which have drawn audiences 
this season. There was a crowded house 
and the enthusiasm after the first number 
—a quartet in D, of Haydn—was such that 
it would have required but a little more 
to set the audience cheering. So Papa 
Haydn, when he is competently resur- 
rected, has yet much red blood in his veins. 

With this organization the art of en- 
semble playing appears to approach as 
near perfection as is possible for mere 
man to attain. The remainder of the pro- 
gram consisted of the slow movement from 


Chausson’s Unfinished Quartet, the scherzo 
from Reger’s Quartet, op. 74, and Beeth- 
oven’s Quartet, op. 74, which fortunately 


had other distinctions than.its opus num- . 


ber. The music of Chausson is touchingly 
melancholy, shy, searching, introspective 
and though the composer unconsciously fe- 
flects other styles, his thoughts are unmis- 
takably his own. Reger’s music is a braz- 
enly skillful bid for applause. One looks 
in vain in this music for the note of great- 
ness or sincerity. It is possible to write 
hair-splitting measures, and yet be more 
of a poseur than the much-accused Richard 
Strauss, for instance. Reger in much of 
his music is an arch-poseur, and a preten- 
tious boor into the bargain. The soaring 
music of Beethoven, which, with all the 
rest, was given an extraordinary perform- 
ance, did indeed clear the air. 

Other concerts of interest were those 
given by Liza Lehmann and assisting artists 
in Symphony Hall, the song recital by Kath- 
erine Hilke on the Ist, the song recital by 
Albert Edmund Brown on the 2d, which 
is noticed in another column and the ‘cello 


recital by Virginia Stickney, a pupil of 
Joseph Adamowski, this evening in Steinert 
Hall. The two latter concerts are reviewed 
elsewhere. Mme. Lehmann was assisted by 
the quartet, Jeanne Jomelli, Miss Palgrave- 
Turner, Daniel Beddoe and Frederick Hast- 
ings, and Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, and 
Master Albert Hole, the boy soprano. ‘lhe 
program, new for the most part in this 
city, included the Breton Folk-Songs, for 
quartet; “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
sung by Master Hole; love song, “You 
Flaunt Your Beauty” (Mr. Beddoe) ; song, 
“Evolution” (Miss Palgrave-Turner) ; “My- 
self When Young,” from “The Persian 
Garden” (Mr. Beddoe) ; the bird song that 
Mme. Jomelli has sung before in Boston, 
and sung delightfully; the songs from “The 
Daisy Chain,” likewise made known be- 
fore, by Master Hole, and the “Nonsense 
Songs” from “Alice in Wonderland.” An 
expectant audience was on hand, and it was 
not disappointed. The Breton Folk-Songs 
are written with skill and facility. Master 
Hole, Mr. Beddoe and Mnie. Jomelli re- 
peated the agreeable impressions that they 
made at the first concert under the com- 
poser’s direction, 

Miss Hilke is a singer of considerable 
experience, much intelligence and insight. 
She sang songs by Schubert, Brahms, Tre- 
misot, Cesek, Duparc, Wolf, Foote, Mac- 
Dowell and Chadwick. Her voice is of un- 
commonly good quality throughout the 
middle register. The upper notes are not 
always free, and paler than they should be. 
The interpretation of Shubert’s “Young 
Nun” was one of the particularly notice- 
able moments of the evening. It was re- 
markable for its unostentatious intensity 
of feeling, and Miss Hilke gave distin- 
guished performances of Tremisot’s “No- 
vembre” and Duparc’s “L’Invitation au 
Voyage.” She also was compelled to repeat 
Cesek’s “Petites Roses.” There was an 
applausive audience of good size. O, D. 





MANHATTAN RAISES $8,000 





Mary Garden’s Benefit for Paris Flood 
Sufferers a Great Success 


All the leading artists of the Manhattan 
Opera House, excepting Charles Dalmorés, 
who is suffering from hoarseness, appeared 
on the program of the Paris flood benefit 
concert on Monday afternoon, February 7. 
It was Mary Garden’s particular affair, ar- 
ranged and promoted by her, and it was a 
fine success. The house was crowded, and 
nearly $8,000 was netted for the cause. 

Miss Garden sang in three acts from as 
many operas, two of them being operas in 
which she has not been heard in New York. 
These were “Romeo et Juliette,” of which 
she sang the fourth act with Messrs. Dev- 
ries, Dufranne, Huberdeau and Mme. Du- 
chéne; and “Manon,” of which she sang the 
St. Sulpice scene. She also appeared in the 
second act of “Thais” with Maurice Re- 
naud. 

Mme. Tetrazzini sang the polacca from 


“Mignon” and Tosti’s “Serenata.” The 
second act of “Tosca” was given with 
Mile. Cavalieri and Messrs. Renaud and 


McCormack. Mlle. d’Alvarez was heard as 
Hérodiade in the third act of the Massenet 
opera; Nicola Zerola disclosed his effulgent 
high notes in an air from “André Chenier,” 
Mile, Trentini sang an air from the same 
opera; Mme. Gerville-Réache an air from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” and Mario 
Sammarco the prologue from “Pagliacci.” 





Margaret Keyes in New Jersey Concert 


The second annual concert was given at 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Rahway, 
N. J., on Thursday evening, February 3. 
Margaret Keyes was the soloist, together 
with the Lotus Glee Club Male Quartet. 
Miss Keyes’s beautiful contralto aroused 
much pleasure in numbers by Franz, Schu- 
bert, Wolf, Brahms, Chadwick, Ware and 
Henschel. Frank Smith was the conductor, 
and Henry Duncklee played the accompani- 
ments, 





Arthur Shattuck Coming to the Front 


ViENNA, Austria, Feb. 1.—Among the 
distinguished American artists who are 
spending the Winter season in Austria, 


none has met with more pronounced suc 
cess than has Arthur Shattuck, the bril 


liant young pianist. Mr. Shattuck has oc- 
cupied a prominent place on the European 
concert stage for several years, and is fast 
making himself a favorite in the leading 
musical centers. A pupil of Leschetizky, 
he has occupied for several years a warm 
place in the affections of the great master. 
At his début Leschetizky declared that Mr. 
Shattuck could not fail to win for himself 
a high place among the present-day pian- 
ists, and it seems now as though this pre- 
diction would be fully realized in the near 
future. 


DUNCAN CONDEMNS “ ELEKTRA ” 








Strauss Opera Declared a Defamation 
of Greek Classics 


“The production in New York of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Elektra’ is considered an outrage 
by those who have the interest of the clas- 
sic Greek drama at heart,” declares Ray- 
mond Duncan, brother of Isidora Duncan 
and champion of Greek music and classical 
simplicity as to wearing apparel. 

Mr. Duncan was concerned in a meeting 
at the Greek Church of the Evangile, New 
York, which he announced for Tuesday 
evening, February 8, for the purpose of 
protest against the “defamation of the work 
of the classic Greeks.” 

“This production of ‘Elektra,’” said Mr. 
Duncan, “though taking its name and situa- 
tions from Greek drama, is modern and 
degenerate in intent and effect. I knew von 
Hofmannsthal, the author of the play, when 
I was in Vienna, and when his ‘Elektra’ 
was produced he begged me not to go to 
see it, telling me that he was ashamed of 
it.’ 

The Greek colony of New York has been 
announced to present scenes from the orig- 
inal “Elektra” of Sophocles and from other 
ancient Greek dramas, at Carnegie Lyceum, 
Saturday afternoon, February 12, as a 
protest against von Hoffmannsthal and 
Strauss’s “degradation of the masterpiece.” 





Students of Dudley Buck, Jr., Perform 


Four of the advanced students of Dudley 
suck, Jr., gave a program of well-selected 
numbers on Friday afternoon of last week, 
in the studio of their instructor, before a 
large and appreciative audience which 
tested the seating capacity of the studios. 
Those who participated were Mrs. Clifford 


Taylor, soprano; Marie L. Bossé, contralto ; 
James O. Boone, tenor, and Lewis H. AIl- 
len, tenor. The work of the students re- 
flected great credit upon the efficient train- 
ing they have received. At the conclusion 
of the program Mr. Buck sang “O, for a 
Breath o’th Moorlands,” by Whelpley, and 
“Thou Art to Me,” by Chadwick. Elsie 
T. Cohen acted as accompanist. 


MISS STICKNEY IN RECITAL 





Young Boston ‘Cellist Distinguishes 
Herself in an Interesting Program 


Boston, Feb. 5.—Virginia Stickney, a 
young ’cellist and a pupil of Joseph Adam- 
owski, who played this evening in Stievert 
Hall, showed herself to be an accomplished 
musician and executant. This was the pro- 
gram: 

Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, Boellmann; Con- 
certo in A Minor, Saint-Saéns; “Elegie,” Fauré; 
Scherzo, Klengel; Fantasia on Russian Themes, 
Davidott. 


When she began to play Miss Stickney 
showed some trepidation, and it was, there- 
fore, the more credit to her talent and her 
training that she stated the themes in the 
first part of the sonata with such mental 
authority and that the whole of a very 
playable movement was so coherently and 
proportionately treated. Miss Stickney was 
more conspicuous for her taste and feeling 
than for instrumental calisthenics. In the 
andante of the sonata, in Saint-Saéns’s con- 
certo, which remains one of the best written 
pieces of music for the ’cello in existence, 
and in the “Elegie” of Fauré she distin- 
guished herself by the quality of her tone, 
her true intonation, and her fine sense of 
phrasing. Lina Tufts, pianist, who assisted, 
played fluent accompaniments. There was 
a warmly appreciative audience of good 
size. 


KOTLARSKY’S FAREWELL 





Final Concert in Violinist’s Series Given 
at the Von Ende School 


The last of the series of Kotlarsky fare- 
well recitals was given at the Von Ende 
Violin School last Monday evening, on 
which occasion the young artist played 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto, Ernst’s “Fantasy 
on Hungarian Airs,” and several Sarasate 
and Hubay numbers. His work was marked 
by the same breadth and beauty of tone 
and the same finish of technic as on former 
occasions. He was again assisted by the 
Bach class and the violin choir, who played 
works by Bach, Grieg, Wagner and Ries. 

A series of ten illustrated musical lec- 
tures will be given at the school, beginning 
February 9, by Amalie von Ende. Ancient 
music is the subject of the opening lec- 
ture. Samuel O6celstein, violinist, and the 
violin choir will assist. 


BANK CLERKS IN CHORUS 








H. R. Humphries Directs Second Con- 
cert of Progressive Organization 


The second concert of the Banks’ Glee 
Club was given in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Saturday evening, February 5, be- 
fore a large and very appreciative audi- 
ence. Estelle Harris, soprano; the Kalten- 
born Quartet, and William Jones, organist, 
were the soloists. The program was long 
and varied, and several of the numbers 
were encored. 

Under Mr, Humphries’s capable direction 
the chorus sang Schumann’s “The Dreamy 
Lake” with much delicacy and refinement, 
and Handel’s “The Lord is a Man of 
War” with stirring effect. The Kaltenborn 
players earned much applause, as did Miss 
Harris, for her beatitiful singing of songs 
by Reyer, Foote and Rummel. 





Cecil Fanning’s Activities 
At Cooper Union, New York, on Sunday 
evening, January 30, Cecil Fanning again 
demonstrated his ability to sway an audi- 
ence. There were 1,700 people, represent- 
ing many nations, in the large hall, and 
their appreciation amounted to an ovation. 
Mr. Fanning and his associate, Mr. Turpin, 
have been filling many engagements in 
New York and vicinity during January, 
and left on February 5 for a Western and 
Southern tour of five weeks. En route they 
will stop to fill engagements in Akron, 
Findlay and Middletown, O.; Nashville, 
Murfreesboro and Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Galveston, San Antonio, New Orleans, 
Laurel, Auburn, Gaffney, Daytonia, etc., 
and will return to fill engagements in New 

York and Boston March 10 and 12. 


FULL WEEK OF MUSIC 
FOR CINCINNATI 


Boston Opera Company, Local 
Orchestra and Trio Among 
the Attractions 


Cincinnati, Feb. 7.—With a chamber 
music program, four opera performances 
and two symphony concerts, the Cincin- 
nati public has had quite as much music 
as could possibly be digested in one week. 
Be it said to the credit of Cincinnati, how- 
ever, this week of music was fully appre- 
ciated, and the concert of the Heermann- 
Adler-Sturm Trio, the excellent perform- 
ances of the Boston Opera Company and 
the symphony concerts were all well at- 
tended. 

The promises of the Boston opera man- 
agement to give Cincinnati opera as it 
should be given were carried out in full. 
The operas were ‘given with most satisfac- 
tory completeness, the company was well 
balanced, with a good chorus, good or- 
chestra and better stage accessories than 
we have enjoyed in many years, and of 
Constantino, Maria Gay, Alice Nielsen, 
Lipkowska, Mrs. Osborne-Hannah and the 
other singers, the audiences and _ local 
critics expressed sincere appreciation. 

The operas’ given were “Carmen,” 
“Lakmé,” “Lohengrin” and “La Bohéme,” 
and the program was carried out exactly 
as announced. At the symphony concerts 
Sibelius’s Symphony was given a worthy 
reading under Leopold Stokovski’s direc- 
tion, and Fritz Kreisler gave the Beethoven 
Concerto in a masterly manner, winning 
the most enthusiastic applause. 

The next set of symphony concerts, tak- 
ing place on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, February 18 and 19, will pre- 
sent Busoni, who will play the E Flat Con- 
certo of Liszt. Stokovski will include the 
Bach suite in D, the “Military” Symphony 
of Haydn, and the symphonic _ suite, 
“Scheherazade,” of Rimsky-Korsakoff on 
the program. 

Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, will 
give but one concert in this city, on Feb- 
ruary 23, in the Music Hall, in conjunction 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
This will be a special concert and out of 
the orchestra’s regular season. It will 
really be a recital by Mischa Elman, with 
orchestra accompaniment, and the great 
virtuoso will be heard in several of his 
greatest efforts. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
goes to Indianapolis Monday to give a 
concert there in the evening, with Dr. Wiill- 
ner as soloist. 

Cincinnati will have the first opportunity 
on next Wednesday evening to hear the 
famous Flonzaley Quartet, which appears 
at the Odeon under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club. The quartet comes here 
from Columbus, where it plays on Tues- 
day evening, with Clarence Adler, the 
young Cincinnati virtuoso, as soloist. 

The second concert of the Orpheus Club, 
under the direction of Edwin W. Glover, 
will be given Thursday evening next at 
Memorial Hall. The clu8 has as its assist- 
ing artist for this concert Frederick Mar- 
tin, basso. F. E. E. 








Gilberté’s Musical Reception 


The Gilberté apartments, in the Flanders 
Hotel, New York, were crowded by an 
appreciative audience on Tuesday evening 
of last week to enjoy another of Mr. Gil- 
berté’s popular musical receptions. An in- 
teresting program was rendered by Virna 
Holt, Blanch King Arnold and the Kahn 
Trio, violin, concert, piano. Hallett Gilberté 
contributed a group of his own composi- 
tions, including “Adrift,” “My Sea” and 
“The Awakening.” His excellent tenor 
voice and artistic singing were greatly ap- 
yreciated, and he was encored many times. 

he Kahn Trio is composed of children 
of remarkable musical ability. 





Paterson Festival Plans 


On May 12, 13 and 14 will take place the 
Paterson, N. J., Music Festival, at which 
the Metropolitan Orchestra, a _ festival 
chorus and the following artists will assist: 
Mmes. Nordica, Jacoby, Schumann-Heink, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Caroline Mihr-Hardy, 
and Messrs, Campanari, Scott, Cunningham 
and Russo. 








Mischa Elman 
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ITALIAN COMPOSER’S TRIBUTE TO EDDY 


Enrico Bossi Dedicates Another 
Organ Work to Noted 
American Organist 


An interesting letter was recently re- 
ceived by Clarence Eddy, the well-known 
organist, from Enrico Bossi, the Italian 
composer, and director of the Liceo Musi- 


cale of Bologna, concerning his composi- 
tions and his success in Germany. The 
letter reads as follows: 

“T am still in Bologna as director of the 
Liceo Musicale, and am not thinking of 
leaving. I might perhaps be induced to do 
so for a few months if the Americans 
would be so kind as to invite me as organ- 
ist and composer. You have been working 
for me for a long time and your perform- 
ances give me great pleasure—both the 
Pittsburg ones and the prospect of the 
forthcoming ones in Boston. 

“Now, I have a little matter to explain. 
I was obliged to change the dedication of 
the “Bard’s March” when I had it pub- 
lished in Germany. But I have dedicated 
to my dear friend, Clarence Eddy, another 
composition, ‘Grand Choeur,’ which was 
published by Alfred Coppenrath, of Regens- 
burg, in a volume by Otto Gauss, published 
in New York by Fisher & Bros. I hope 
you will like it. 

“T have just finished an important piece 
for orchestra, and have also arranged it 
for organ. It is something on the style 
of a short symphonic poem. As soon as 
it is published I shall be glad to send you 
a copy. 

“My concerts in Germany have been very 
successful. So has my opera, ‘Der Wand- 
erer,’ at the Royal Opera House in Dres- 
den. It was performed many times, and 
always with great success. 








ENRICO BOSSI 


Italy’s Celebrated Organist and Com- 
poser 


“I offer you my best and heartiest con 
gratulations on your success in Chicago. | 
hope you will also produce my ‘Konzert- 
stiick’ with orchestra (op. 130) that I have 
played in Wiesbaden with great success. 

“Thanking you for all your kind atten 
tions, I remain always your affectionate 
admirer and friend. Enrico Bossr.” 





MAZARIN AGAIN A 
POWERFUL “ELEKTRA” 


Manhattan Star Repeats Triumph 
—The Opera from a Popular 
Viewpoint 





Mme. Mazarin did not faint after Mon- 
day night’s repetition of “Elektra” at the 
Manhattan Opera House, but she appeared 
to be in a condition not far removed from 
fainting as she came totteringly before the 
curtain to bow her acknowledgments of a 
demonstration that rivalled that of the open- 
ing night last week. She was barely able 
to stand, so exhaustingly had the tremen- 
dous strain of the performance told upon 
her. The applause that she received was 
much more than an ordinary demonstration. 
Cheers dominated the hand-clapping and 
continued for many minutes after the per- 
formance had ended. It was a fine and 
spontaneous tribute, and about ninety-nine 
per cent. of it belonged rightly to the 

‘ ; 
plucky and brilliant actress-singer, who im- 
personated the leading role, the one per 
cent. residuum to be distributed among the 
other singers, the orchestra and, last and 
least, to Strauss and Hoffmannsthal, the 
composer and dramatist. 

That, at any rate, was the view of one 
who witnessed the performance with the 
object of estimating its popular appeal, 
taking for granted the admiration due to 
Strauss’s musical craftsmanship and hang- 
ing the verdict upon the dramatic and 
ethical aspects of the case. To such a one 
“Elektra” seemed more a trial of patience 
than of the emotions of horror and terror 
which the work is aimed to excite. 

To such a one it seemed that the authors 
of “Elektra” might better have gone for 
their inspiration to the ugly domestic trage- 
dies that fill the newspapers almost daily 
than to classic Greek tragedy. Their work 
is much nearer the former than the latter. 
An East Side murder, wherein a brother 
and sister had united to slaughter their 
mother and her paramour for revenge, 
would scarcely he considered an ennobling 
spectacle to prt upor. the stage. Yet that 
is all that “Flektre” is. As a dramatic 
spectacle, with the action dragged out wear- 
isomely in an effort to accentuate the sen 
sations of hate, vengeance and frenzy, it is 
exactly on the same sordid and degrading 
ethical plane. The classic names tagged 
to the characters do not alter the case in 
the least. They are not there by right of 
being apposite 

Considering the fai geting influence of its 
long and dreary musical and dramatic 
wastes, it is doubtful if “Elektra” will have 


any lasting effect uron the beholder. If it 
does, however, that effect is bound to be 
debasing. The drama is bloody for the 
sake of being bloody. Greek tragedy had 
ethical purpose and aimed at artistic 
heauty. Strauss’s “iclektra” is utterly de 
void of ethical purpose and the theory that 
bea ttv is the object of art never yet re- 
ceived so severe « blow as Strauss and 
Hoffmannsthal have dealt it. 

For the superb acting and singing of 
Mme. Mazarin, there can be nothing but 
the warmest praise. She was in even better 
voice than on the opening night, and her 
acting, as before, gave the work its chief 
hold upon the audience. The effect of her 
acting was culminated in her dreadful dance 
of triumph at the end, wherein the mur- 
derous horror of the who'e murderous pro- 
ceeding is concentrated. 

Asserting that the strain of the drama 
was too much for her, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache had withdrawn from the cast on 
Monday night and her place as Clytemnes- 
tra was acceptably filled by Augusta Doria. 
Mr. Huberdeau and Miss Baron were again 
efficient members of the company as 
Orestes and Chrysothemis. 

Mary Garden reappeared as Thais in 
Massenet’s opera on Wednesday evening, 
February 2, and, with Maurice Renaud as 
Athanael, scored another of many suc- 
cesses in the role. Miss Garden. sang in 
the same composer's “Grisélidis” on Fri 
day evening, February 4. 

The attractions of Saturday, February 5, 
were “Samson et Dalila” in the afternoon, 
and “La Bohéme,” with Carmen Melis as 
Mimi, in the evening. In the Saint-Saéns 
opera Mme. D’Alvarez succeeded Mme. 
Gerville-Réache as Dalila, and Jules Gogny, 
a teacher of music, was called in at the 
last moment to sing Samson, in place of 
Charles Dalmorés, who was ill. Mr. Gogny 
had not sung the role since ten years ago 
in Paris, but he succeeded in giving a per- 
formance that pleased the audience 





A New Organist For Montreal 


MonTREAL, CAN., Feb. 8.—The new organ 
ist of the Church of the Messiah, the 
wealthy and highly cultured Unitarian con 
gregation here, is Mr. Guy Ambrose, who 
was for two seasons an associate conductor 
in Henry Savage’s English Grand Opera 
Company. His appointment marks a new 
development in the music of this church, 
which has always been in the forefront in 
the city. The choir will be reinforced by 
hoy choristers .and the musical program 
considerably enlarged. Mr. Ambrose is an 
A. R. C. O., trained in London, England, 
which he left in 1903. K. 


Mme. Backus-Behr’s Art Wins Approval 


Another recital was given last Sunday 
afternoon, from four to six, at the home 
of Mme. Ella Backus-Behr. No. 60 West 
EFighty-eighth street, New York. The as- 
sisting artists were Winifred Bauer, vio 
linist, sister of Harold Bauer; Flora Pro 


van, soprano, and Frank Steele, baritone. 
Over sixty guests were present, among 
them being a number of celebrities in the 
musical and art circles of New York, and 
the work of the soloists called forth the 
warmest approbation. Mme. Backus-Behr 
was herself prevailed upon to contribute a 
few numbers, and played several Impromp- 
tus of Schubert with a remarkably fine tone 
and technic, winning great applause. 


MAUD ALLAN 





MRS. TAFT SEES 


President’s Wife and Roosevelt’s Daugh- 
ters Attend Washington Performance 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 9.—The ap- 
pearance of Maud Allan, the classic dancer, 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, at 
the National Theater on Friday last, under 
the local management of Mary Cryder, 
called out official and musical circles of 
the Capital City. Mrs. Taft, Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Ethel Roosevelt, the Russian 
Ambassador and Baroness Rosen, and 
others of official and diplomatic circles 
were in the boxes. The program demon 
strated that Miss Allan is certainly a-mis- 
tress of grace and has revived the old 
Greek dancing in all its artistic beauty. 
The Russian Symphony Orchestra, under 
Modest Altschuler, added much to the value 
of the various numbers which Miss Allan 
performed. 

The Heinrich Hammer Symphony Or- 
chestra has just concluded its Beethoven 
Cycle with the Ninth Symphony. 

Under the local management of Mary 
Cryder, Liza Lehmann appeared at the Co- 
lumbia Theater on January 31, assisted by 
Albert Hole, boy soprano, and a quartet 
composed of Inez Barbour, Miss Palgrave- 
Turner, Berrick,von Norden and Frederick 
Hastings. These singers gave “In a Persian 
Garden” an exquisite interpretation. They 
also presented the cycle of nonsense songs 
from “Alice in Wonderland” to the amuse 
ment of the audience. W. H. 


ALBERT SPALDING IN RUSSIA 


American Violinist Winning New Tri- 
umphs in the Czar’s Country 


St. Pererspurc, RussiA, Jan. 25.—Albert 
Spalding continues to enthuse his Russian 
audiences, his entire series of concerts in 
this country being a succession of artistic 
triumphs. After his wonderful début at 
Warsaw, Mr; Spalding’s next big engage- 
ment was at St. Petersburg on January 23, 
where he played at a very grand concert in 
the “Salle Noblesse” as one of the soloists. 
The other two were the soprano to the 
court and the ‘leading man of the royal 
opera. The Royal Opera Orchestra assisted. 
This concert is an exclusive society affair, 
and all seats are sold long in advance, the 
society people of St. Petersburg being its 
patrons. The manager of the concert is an 
American who managed Isadora Duncan 
when she made such a great success in 
Russia two years ago. Mr. Spalding has a 
further engagement in Russia at Moscow, 
and later on will play in Berlin. 





John Barnes Wells Wins Favor at 
Albany Concert 


Acpany, N. Y., Feb. 7.—At the last con- 
cert of the Albania Orchestra in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall, John Barnes Wells, the New 
York tenor, who was the soloist, won a 
genuine ovation as the result of his clear, 
full voice and artistic vocal delivery. Mr. 
Wells sang an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africaine,” “O Paradise,” Secchi’s “Love 
Me Or Not,” Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song’ 
and “To Lucasta.” Edith M. Ross, a local 
pianist, played creditably and Van Veachton 
Rogers rendered harp. solos. The or 
chestra played selections by Smetana, 
Massenet, Steck and Berlioz 


Maud Allan Repeats “Vision of Salome” 


Maud Allan repeated her “Vision of 
Salomé” dance at a second performance in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week. The audience was 
not as large as it was .at her début. Asa 
result of better lighting facilities the much 
discussed dance was seen to better ad 
vantage, although it did not deeply impress 
the spectators. In the first part of her 
program, the “Peer Gynt” suite, “Spring 
Song” and other lighter selections were 
enthusiastically applauded 








Mr. Veitch to Bring Damreosch Orches- 
tra to Montreal 


MontTreAL, Feb. 8.—For the first time in 
three years Montreal is about to be visited 
by an orchestra of importance. Mr. Veitch 
has engaged the New York Symphony, 
under Walter Damrosch, to give a program 
in the Arena, the largest rink in the city, on 
Tuesday evening, March 209. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist of Christ 
Church Cathedral, has announced the pro 
grams for his Saturday afternoon Lenten 
recitals. K. 


VOLPE ORCHESTRA 
AND KIRKBY-LUNN 


English Contralto Makes Her First 
Appearance This Season 
in New York 


At the season’s third subscription con 
cert of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, 
heard in Carnegie Hall last Sunday after- 
Mme. Kirby-Lunn, 
who on this occasion effected her first ap- 


noon, the soloist was 


pearance in this city since her return from 
her triumphal successes in Europe. The 
famous contralto was heard in an air from 
Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide” and in Saint- 
Hugo’s ballad, 

The full pro 


gram of the concert was as follows: 


Saéns’s setting of Victor 
“La Fiancée du Timbalier.” 


1. Symphony in G minor, No. 13, Haydn; 
Aria, “‘Armez vous d'un Noble Courage” 
from “Iphigénie en Aulide,”’ Gluck, Mme, Kirkby- 
Lunn; 3. Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 48, 
Tschaikowsky: 4. Overture, “‘Tannhauser,’’ Wag 
ner; 5. “La Fiancée du Timbalier’’ (Ballade de 
Victor Hugo), Saint-Saéns, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn; 
6. Rakoezy March, Berlioz. 


Mme. Kirby-Lunn was received with a 
storm of applause when she first made her 
appearance and again at the conclusion of 
each of her numbers. After the Gluck air 
it looked as though she would be obliged 
to add an extra or two, but the singer ulti 
mately came out victor. It was a great 
pleasure to hear the rich, warm and re- 
sonant tones of this splendid artist and to 
observe the power and dramatic forceful- 
ness with which she delivered each of her 
numbers. At the outset it appeared as 
though the weather had somewhat affected 
her voice, as some of its tones seemed 
slightly clouded with huskiness. This soon 
wore off, however, and during the re- 
mainder of the concert she sang with all 
her accustomed beauty and skill. The Saint 
Saéns ballad especially was a notable piece 
of dramatic declamation. At its close she 
was recalled six times. 

The work of the orchestra merited con- 
siderable praise. The players have now 
acquired a feeling for nuance that serves 
them especially well in such music as the 
schaikowsky “Serenade.” While _ this 
work is not inspired to an equal degree 
throughout, it contains much matter of the 
greatest beauty and its second movement— 
a waltz—is simply irresistible. It was eag- 
erly redemanded and deserves frequently to 
figure on orchestral programs even though 
the remainder of the work be omitted. The 
remaining divisions serve to show that love- 
ly tone colors may be obtained by the 
strings alone and without the use of an or- 
chestra of a hundred and fifty, and an ar- 
ray of new-fangled instrumental devices. 
The “Russian Theme” of the last division 
bears a striking resemblance to Luther’s 
choral “Ein Feste Burg.” 

The Haydn symphony was given with 
sprightliness and grace, particularly as re- 
gards the final rondo, The Wagner over 
ture had rather more muscularity than re 
finement, but the stirring Berlioz march 
was very effectively performed. Through- 
out the afternoon Conductor Volpe showed 
li'mself amply capable of dispensing with 
the assistance of a score Bo. F. FP. 


Dr. Wiillner Sings “Winterreise” Cycle 
in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Feb. 7.—Dr. Ludwig Willner 
and his accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, 
who have been heard here several times, 
were greeted by an audience of fair size 
yesterday when they presented the entire 
Song Cycle “Winterreise” of Schumann. 
Dr. Wullner gave himself to the interpre 
tation of these songs with his usual, or 
rather unusual, dramatic power, which 
clearly reflects each varying shade of mean- 
ing in the text which is enhanced by the 
heauties of added melody He was the 
recipient of the enthusiastic applause of his 
hearers, who were well satisfied with that 
which they received G. R. E. 


Singer Sues Benefactor for Breach cf 
Promise 


Breach of promise proceedings in which 
$100,000 is asked by Emma Hoffmann, a 
singer in the Boston Opera Company, have 
been brought against Samuel Kraut, of 
Berlin, a millionaire importer, whose New 
York office is at No. 57 Warren street 
Miss Hoffman declares that she is twenty 
one years old, and that some five years 
ago Kraut was captivated by her voice in 
Chicago and agreed to have it cultivated 
and make her his wife when she had com 
pleted her musical education. Kraut says 
he spent $14,000 on Miss Hofftman’s voice, 
but never promised to marry her 


ee 
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The Yale University Musical Clubs gave 
an enjoyable concert in the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, New York, on February 4. 

* * * 

Herman Epstein discussed “Schumann’s 
Songs,” February 2, and “Liszt,” February 
9, in his series of lecture-recitals in Wil- 
mington, Del, 

*x* * * 

Frederick Makmuri, the violinist, has 
joined the faculty of the Wisconsin School 
of Music at Madison, Wis. Ada Bird is 
director of the school. 

x * x 

Charles Gilibert sang and Horace Britt, 
‘cellist, played at a musical given, February 
3, by Mrs. Daniel Butterfield at her Fifth 
avenue residence in New York. 

2 2 

The West Toronto, Can., Festival Cho- 
rus, under Dr. Torrington, has resumed 
work and is taking up Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 

* se 

The Concordia Singing Society of She- 
boygan, Wis., one of the best known Ger- 
man choral organizations in Eastern Wis- 
consin, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
on February 4. 

oe 

In an interesting musicale given recently 
by the Portland, Ore., Woman’s Club, the 
participants were Mrs. Evelyn Aitcheson, 
Mrs, J. C. Hare, Mrs. Baltis Allen and 
Mr. Waldemar Lind. 

* ok ok 

Marie Hertenstein and Roswitha Smith, 
of Columbus, O., have sailed for Germany, 
where they will study piano. Miss Herten- 
stein is already well known as a concert 
pianist and as a teacher of piano. 

* * * 

Bertine Boffa, a young violinist, has 
brought suit, in New York, against Marc 
Klaw and Abraham Erlanger to reeover 
$4,000 on an alleged oral contract by which 
it was agreed to employ her for twenty 
weeks. 

a 

The Gilbert and Sullivan opera, “Pina- 
fore,” recently presented at Appleton, 
Wis., by the Philharmonic Society of that 
city, scored a great success. The affair was 
under the direction of Alex. Zenier, di- 
rector. 

x * * 

William H, Loring has been engaged as 
organist and choirmaster in the First Con- 
gregational Church of ‘Thompsonville, 
Conn., succeeding the late Ira P. Allen, who 
had held the position for a continuous pe 
riod of twenty-seven years. 

oe 

A musical comedy of New York society 
life by John Stanley Crandell was pre- 
sented at the Berkeley Lyceum Theater, 
New York, February 7, by alumnae of the 
New York Classical School for Girls. It 
was called “The Débutante.” 

+ * - 

Pepito Arriola’s appearance in Detroit 
aroused considerable interest in Ann Arbor 
from the fact that the boy pianist’s in- 
structor, Alberto Jonas, was formerly at 
the head of the piano department of the 
University of Michigan School of Music. 

ie oe 

At a musicale recently given at the Kana- 
tenah Club, in Syracuse, N. Y., Eva Emmet 
Wyckoff, head of the vocal department at 
Wells College, sang five selections and re- 
ceived great applause. She is the possessor 
of a beautiful voice and a fine technic. 

* * * 

Mrs. Jessie Dicken Reed, contralto, of 
Ann Arbor, gave a recital in Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., last week. Mrs. Reed is on the 
School of Music Faculty of the University 
of Michigan, and is director of the quartet 
and chorus choir of the Methodist Church 
in Ann Arbor. 

a * * 

The Women’s Music Club of Columbus, 
O., had an entertaining program at its last 
meeting, the members on the program be- 
ing Mrs. Kullak-Busse, Miss Theobald and 
Mrs. William King Rogers, sopranos; Mrs 
Harrie B, Hutchinson, contralto, and Mar- 
garet Burkley, pianist. 

* * aS 

\ very favorable impression was made 
by Mrs. Juliette Selleck, soprano, of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., when she sang recently for 
the first time in Paterson at the Second 


Presbyterian Church. Her voice is high 
and clear, of beautiful quality, and em- 
ployed with rare skill. 

x * * 

Ada Sassoli, in her harp concert in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, on Monday af- 
ternoon, February 14, will have the assist- 
ance of Gustav Borde, baritone: George 
Barrére, flutist, and George Falkenstein, 
pianist. A Mozart Concerto, for harp, flute 
and piano, will open the concert. 

ok * * 

Pupils of Dr, William A. Wolf, organist 
and choirmaster of the Moravian Church 
of Lancaster, Pa., gave a piano recital at 
Dr. Wolf's studio, No. 214 North Mul- 
berry street, Lancaster, on February Io, re 
flecting musical credit upon their teacher 
by the excellence of their performance. 

* * * 

Helen Edwards Clark, of Chicago, who is 
in New Orleans for the Winter studying 
with Etta Edwards, recently sang at one of 
Mme. Edwards’s Wednesday “afternoons” 
songs by Brahms, Schumann, Holmes and 
Handel. Miss Clark is the possessor of a 
contralto voice of unusual beauty of timbre. 

* + * 

The Cercle Artistique of Shreveport, La., 
is one of the most important music clubs 
of the State. Rebekah Ellison-Johnston is 
the secretary. The Cercle has already given 
two of its concerts, presenting Mme. Jomel 
li and the Ernest Gamble Concert Party, 
both of which attractions were warmly re 
ceived. 

4 @ 

Lawrence Robbins, of Kansas C'ty, Mo., 
presented four of his advanced pupils in a 
piano recital on February 28, assisted by 
Alice Bradley, soprano. The program was 
exceptionally well rendered. Those who 
participated were: Mrs. Jean Norris Beat- 
ty. Alice Moore, Nell Sanderson and Jessie 
Norris. 

6: 4% 

Louvis Ehrke, the Newark, N. J., violinist, 
gave a recital at the home of Mrs, William 
Carr, in Montclair; N. J., recently, playing 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor, d’Am- 
brosio’s Canzonetta, Tschaikowsky’s “Mel 
odie,” a Wieniawski Polonaise, Joachim’s 
transcription of a Brahms Hungarian Dance 
and Hubay’s Czardas. 

x * * 

A special musical program was. rendered 
at the dedication of the new organ in St. 
Mark’s Evangelical German Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, by the choir, under the 
direction of J. A. Seidt, and a part of the 
Mozart Singing Society, under Ernest 
Meinfelder’s direction. The soloists were 
Rosina Goetze and Julia Siems. 

* *-2 

At the first of a series of Sunday “Pop” 
concerts by Will L. Greenbaum’s Lyric 
Quartet in San Francisco, January 30, the 
soloist was Mrs. B. M. Stich, who is said to 
have disclosed a soprano voice of much 
beauty. The members of the new Lyric 
Quartet are Mary Pasmore, Sallie Ehrman, 
Viola Furth and Dorothy Pasmore. 

a. a 

A public organ recital was given at the 
College of the City of New York by 
Samuel A. Baldwin on Wednesday after- 
noon, February 9, and another will be given 
on Sunday afternoon, February 13. The 
programs include compositions by Handel, 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Guilmaut, Lemare, 
Shelley, Boellmann, Salome, and Faulkes. 

+ * + 

\ fifty dollar prize offered by the alumni 
of Columbia University for the most stir- 
ring and representative Columbia song has 
been won by John Erskine, professor of 
English in the university. There were twen- 
ty-six compositions submitted. Another 
prize of $50 has been offered for the best 
air to be set to the words. Mr. Erskine’s 
contribution is a marching song. 

* *« * 
home of Mr. and 
Northrup street, 
Ore., Dr. Emil Enna gave an invitation 
piano recital on January 20. The pro 
gram consisted of sixteen numbers, mainly 
modern compositions, and it was given an 
unusually intelligent interpretation. Dr. 
Knna is one of Portland’s best musicians, 
ranking high as director, pianist and com 


poser. 
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x * 
\n organ recital was given by J. Warren 
Andrews at the First Universalist Church 


of Mount Vernon, N. Y., on the evening of 
January 25. Alice Radcliffe Fogg, soprano, 
was the assisting soloist, singing airs by 
Handel, Saint-Saéns, Godard and Mac- 
Dowell. Mr. Andrews’s program; which 
was capitally rendered, included works of 
Bach, Gounod, Guilmant, Thomas, Thiele 
and Dubois. 
* * . 

J. Warren Andrews, organist, of No. 3 
Louisa Place, Weehawken, N. J., gave the 
first of a series of musicales at his home 
studio on February 2. A series of free 
organ recitals by Mr. Andrews at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
was begun February to. Mr. Andrews also 
gave an inaugural recital at the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
on January 25. 

2 

Beatrice Harron, dramatic reader, ap- 
peared on a musical program at the Union 
League Club, Brooklyn, January 20. Miss 
Harron gave as her numbers three short 
sketches and Aldrich’s “Pauline Tavlovna.” 
Two of these were given with piano ac- 
companiment by Mrs. Harron and in these 
the musical quality of Miss Harron’s voice 
caused a unity of tone that made the work 
much more attractive. 

*x* * x 

The Maurice Kaufman String Quartet 
gave its first chamber music concert of its 
second season in New York at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Janvary 31. The quartet 
consisted of Maurice Kaufman, first violin; 
IF, Lorenz Smith, second violin; Josef J. 
Kovarik, viola, and Leo Schulz, ‘cello. It 
was assisted by Laeta Hartlev, pianist. Mo- 
zart, César Franck and Dvorak selections 
made up the program. 

oe 2 

The junior class of pianoforte pupils 
from New York, Yonkers and Hastings, of 
Mae and Violet Long, graduates of the 
Toronto College of Music and formerly of 
the staff of the Metropolitan College of 
Music of Toronto, Canada, gave a recital 
in the Reform Church, Hastings-on-the 
Hudson, January 29. This was their first 
public recital given since taking up their 
residence in New York. 

x * x 

The resignation of Scott Wheeler, after 
seven years as organist of Plymouth 
Church, in Brooklyn, is causing a stir in 
that church, because of the air of mystery 
which was thrown around the case. No 
reason was vouchsafed for Mr. Wheeler’s 
action. Mr. Wheeler has been serving tem 
porarily at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, during the illness of the regular 
organist, Huntington Woodman. 

x * x 

Mrs. Raymond Wesley gave a pupils’ re- 
cital at her residence on Brown street, 
Providence, recently, which was most en- 
joyable. She was assisted by Evangaline 
Larry, violinist, whose excellent playing 
was a feature of the evening. The first 
part of the program was devoted to the 
cantata, “Rustic Life,” by Berwald, and the 
last part to songs, duets and quartets, all 
original compositions by Mrs. Wesley. 

* * © 

The Two Piano Club of tie Bishop’s 
School, San Diego, Cal., is rehearsing 
Schumann’s D Minor Symphony arranged 
for eight hands. Pupils of the school re- 
cently gave an American Music Society 
program consisting of Gottschalk’s “Ber- 
ceuse,” Emery’s “Dancing Wavelets,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Woodland Sketches,” Victor 
Herbert’s “Badinage” and works by Edgar 
Kelley, Mrs. Beach, Rose Brown and Henry 
Case. 

* * * 

A delightful musicale was given January 
31 at the residence of Mrs. Raymond Wes- 
ley, of Brown street, Providence, Anna 
Miller Wood, contralto, of Boston, render- 
ing a most interesting selection of songs, 
which she sang with perfect diction and 
rare musical understanding. Albert T. Fos- 
ter, violinist, added to the enjoyment of the 
evening by his brilliant playing, and Mary 
V. Pratt, pianist, was a sympathetic accom- 
panist a. 

Frieda Langendorff was the guest of 
honor at several social and musical affairs 
recently between stages of her various con- 
cert excursions in Southern California. 
Margaret Goetz gave a musicale in her 
honor in Los Angeles, as did also Mrs. E. 
H. Martindale. While in Los Angeles Mme. 
Langendorff also enjoyed a trip to the Foy 
home, on the beautiful “Aroyo Secco,” 
where mirth and music combine with beau- 
tiful scenery to form an ideal home. 

oe *« * 

The Baltimore Oratorio Society produced 
Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” at the Lyric in 
Baltimore recently. The duet chorus, “The 
Lord Is a Man of War,” for baritones and 
bassos, was sung by William G. Horn, C. H. 
Gerhold, C/ N. Parrish, Harry M. Smith, 
William A. Groppel and Harry D. East 
man. he soloists were Mrs. Henry Clay 
Browning, soprano; Janet Spencer, con- 
tralto, and Reed Miller, tenor. The pro 
duction was given under the direction of 
Joseph Pache. 


Members of the Deutscher Club of Mil- 
waukee were given a genuine musical treat 
recently, when the Musical Art Society of 
Chicago entertained them with an interest- 
ing program of old and modern classics. 
The performance of Buck’s double chorus 
and Tschaikowsky’s composition on Catho- 
lic motives proved to be especially inter- 
esting. American composers were recog- 
nized in the second part of the program in 
four-part songs by Foote, Hadley, Mac- 
Dowell, Van der Stucken and Brockway. 

* * * 

Philadelphia music patrons are interested 
in the announcement that Agnes Clune 
Quinlan, pianist; Gertrude Keppelman- 
Landis, violinist, and George Russell 
Strauss, baritone, have formed a trio for 
concert and recital. Miss Quinlan is a 
medallist of the Royal Academy and the 
Society of Arts of London. Mrs. Keppel- 
man-Landis is an artist of distinguished 


attainment, and Mr. Strauss has often been 

heard to the pleasure of Philadelphia au- 

diences in concert and operatic appearances. 
x * x 


At Emma Thursby’s fourth Friday after- 
noon musical reception, in New York, on 
Tanuary 28, the guest of honor was M. 
Oumiroff, the Bohemian baritone, who 
sang several times during the afternoon, 
accompanying himself in Russian and Bo- 
hemian songs. Grace Kerns, a pupil of 
Miss Thursby, also gave great pleasure by 
her fine rendering of several songs. She 
received many congratulations from Mme. 
Ternina and other artists. Miss Thursby’s 
Friday reception, on February 4, was given 
for Mile. Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera. 

x * x 

Russell G. McLean, baritone, who has 
lately returned to Canada, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music. Mr. McLean is a for- 
mer pupil of Dr. Albert Ham, of Toronto. 
He afterward continued his studies at New 
York and abroad for some three years, re 
turning to New York in the Spring of 19009 
and filling an engagement at the “Little 
Church Around the Corner.” In Paris he 
studied with Frank King Clark, Felis Hess, 
Vullerton and Baret, besides visiting the 
leading musical centers in Germany. He 
was present with Mr. Clark at the Bay- 
revth Festival. ey 

Milwaukee was introduced to a new cho- 
ral society of artistic prominence at the 
Pabst Theater recently, when the St. Law- 
rence Church choir appeared in its first 
annual musical celebration. The fact that 
Handel’s cantata, composed on Dryden's 
poem, “Alexander’s Feast, or the Power of 
Music,” was on the program added a spe- 
cial interest to the concert. The St. Law 
rence choir is composed of 120 singers, all 
in possession of young and fresh voices, 
well trained and efficient. The affair did 
great credit to Otto A. Singenberger, a 
graduate from Franz Neumann’s High 
School of Music, and a thorough musician, 
who made his début as a chorus director. 

* * * 

The January meeting of the Monthly 
Study Club, formed of pupils of Margaret 
Griffith, was held on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 28, at the home of Miss Greenlee, on 
Richmond avenue, Buffalo. Robert Schu- 
mann was the composer for the evening, 
and a program of eleven of his composi- 
tions was presented, preceded by a paper 
by Clara Bernhard and a talk on his works 
by Miss Griffith. Those taking part were: 
Carleton Moore, Joseph McCarty, Esther 
Minner, Elsie Menges, Rena McCarthy, 
Salomea Jerge, Hattie Bernhard and Helen 
Greenlee. A chorus from Miss Griffith’s 
sight-singing classes sang Schumann’s 
“Gypsy Life.” Se 2-6 

Paul Kennedy Harper, tenor of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, 
has accepted the position of director of the 
choir of that church, to take effect May 1. 
Mr. Harper will retain his position as solo 
tenor. He succeeds James Stephen Martin, 
who directed the choir for more than fif- 
teen years. Mr. Harper is a pupil of Mr. 
Martin, and has done considerable concert 
and recital work in the large cities within 
the last year—Boston, New York, Chicage 
and Indianapolis—and cities in West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Ohio, New York and Penn 
sylvania. Mr. Harper studied with Vittorio 
Carpi, now of Italy; Mme. Parker, of New 
York, and for the last two or three years 
with Mr. Martin. 

2 te 

Scandinavian music was the special fea 
ture of a recent program arranged for the 
members of the Friday Morning Music 
Club of Washington,.-D. C. The charac 
teristic numbers included “Peasant’s Wed 
ding March” (Sodermann), chorus: violin 
solo, “Romance” (Svendsen), Miss King: 
songs, “Tanzlied” (Sinding); “Oh, Press 
Thy Cheek” (Jensen), and “Soft-Footed 
Inon” (Sigurd Lie), Miss Nettleton; piano 
“Fanitull” (arranged by Ole Olsen) ; “Piece 
Characteristique” and “Un Poco Lento” 
(Sinding), Mrs. King; songs, “Margaret's 
Cradle Song” (Grieg), “Autumnal Gale” 
(Grieg), Miss Nettleton; piano, Sonata, 
op. 7, Allegro and Andante Cantabile 
(Grieg), Miss McCarty. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Bachner, Louis—Baltimore, March 4. 

Barrére, George—New York, Feb. 14, 15 and 28. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Boston, Feb. ro. . 

Beebe, Carolyn—Brooklyn, Feb. 16; March 2. 

Benedict, Pearl—Brooklyn, Feb. 15; Troy, N. Y., 
March 3. 

Bland, John—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15; 
N. J., Feb. 24; New York, Feb. 27. 
Bispham, David—Little Rock, Feb. 22; Meridian, 
Miss., Feb. 24: Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 26; 

Savannah, March 2; Baltimore, March 4. 
Bloomfield-Zeisier, Mme.—New York, Feb. 5. 
Borde, Gustav—New York, Feb. 14. 
Busoni, Ferruccio—Albany, Feb. 14; 

with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 18 

and 19; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 21; Kansas City, 

Mo., Feb. 24; New Orleans, La., Feb. 28. 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield—Indianapolis, Feb. 16. 
Calzin, Alfred—Cleveland, Tenn., Feb. 14; Pulaski, 

Tenn., Feb. 15; Jackson, Feb. 17; Chattanooga, 
Columbus, Ga., Feb. 21; Athens, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 25; St. 
Feb. 27; 


3oonton, 


Cincinnati, 


Tenn., Feb. 19; 
Ga., Feb. 23; 
Augustine, Fla., Feb. 26; Jacksonville, 
Palm Beach, Feb. 28, March 4. 
Cartwright, Earl—Boston, Feb. 17; 
Feb. 24; Everett, March 3. 
Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, Feb. 17; Pittsburg, 
Feb. 18 and 19; New York, Feb. 28. 
De Gogorzsa, Emilio 
Dethier, -Brooklyn, Feb. 16, 
Elman, Mischa—Norfolk, 
York, Feb. 13 and 19; Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Feb. 20; Philadelphia, Feb. 26; New 
York, Feb. 27; Brooklyn, March 2. 


Lynn, Mass., 


Saltimore, Feb. 18. 
March 2. 
Conn., Feb. 12; New 


Edouarda- 


Elvyn, Myrtle—Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 14; Eugene, 
Wash., Feb. 17; Portland, Ore., Feb. 21; Walla 
Walla, Feb. 25; Boise, Idaho, Feb. 26. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—New York, Feb. 25. 

Harper, Paul K.—Indianapolis, Feb. 16. 

Heermann, Hugo—Cincinnati, March 4 and 

Hess, Willy—Brooklyn, Feb. 25. 

Hinkle, Florence—Baldwin, Kan., Feb. 12; Gal 
veston, Tex., Feb. 16; Houston, Feb. 17; Vicks 


burg, Miss., Feb. 19; Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 22; 
Stamford, Conn., March 1 

Hudson, Caroline—Clearfield, Pa., Feb. 15. 

Humason, Thos. A.—Brooklyn, Feb. 21 and 28. 

Hutcheson, Ernest Boston, 
Feb. 18 and 19; 

Jomelli, Mme.—Toronto, Feb. 21. 


Providence, Feb. 15; 
Washington, Feb. 21, Feb. 26. 











PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


he Piano * Organ 
urchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘“‘Musical Amer- 
ica.’’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES CoO., 


605 Fifth Ave., New York City 





























THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OFA 


PIANO 





Guarantees at henct that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can ouy 


o& Ss. HELLY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 





Kerr, U. S.—Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 14; Sunburg, 
Pa., Feb. 1s. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Hartford, Feb. 28. 

Koenen, Tilly—Apollo Club, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Feb. 15; Des Moines, Feb. 17; Chicago, IIl., 
Feb. 20; Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 24; Denver, Col., 
March 1. 

Kreisler, Frits—Minneapolis, March 4. 

Lehmann, Liza—New York, Feb. 12. 

Tina—Brooklyn, Feb. 26, March 5. 

Lhevinne, 5 

Miiler, Christine—Bellevue, Pa., Feb. 14. 

Miller, Reed—Minneapolis, Feb. 13; New York, 

March 1; Indianapolis, 


Lerner, 


Josef—Baltimore, Feb. 


Feb. 20; Stamford, Corn., 
March 4. 

Mulford, Florence—Reading, Pa., Feb. 17. 

Nordica, Lillian—Louisville, Ky., Feb. 14. 

Ohrman, Luella Chilson—Ohio, Feb. 15. 

Powell, Maud—Tacoma, Feb. 13; Victoria, B. C., 
Feb. 15; Nanaimo, B. C., Feb. 16; Westminster, 
B. C., Feb. 18; Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 19; Bel- 
lingham, Wash., Feb. 22; Everett, Feb. 25; Seat 
tle, Wash., Feb. 27; Olympia, Wash., Feb. 28; 
Hoquiam, Wash., March 2; Aberdeen, Wash., 
March 4; Chehalis, Wash., March 5. 

Alvah Glaver—Lexington, Mass., Feb. 15. 

Samaroff, Olga—Chicago, Feb. 14; Boston, Feb. 21 
New Haven, Feb. 23; New York, March 4. 

Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Feb. 


Salmon, 


Sassolt, Ada- 
14. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme. 
Spiering, Theodore—New York, Feb. 10. 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 14; 
24; Mount Vernon, Ia., Feb. 25. 
Recital) — 


Toronto, Feb. 21 and 22. 

Strong, Edward Evans- 
ton, Ill., Feb. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney — (Lecture 
srooklyn, Feb. 14. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, Feb. 7 and 8; 
Jersey City, Feb. 14 and 28. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Brooklyn, Feb. 12; Holyoke, 
Mass., Feb. 15; Lawrenceville, N. J., Feb. 19; 
Pittsburg, Feb. 24; Derby, Conn., Feb. 25; 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Feb. 28. 

Wiiliner, Dr.—Philadelphia* Orchestra, Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 12; New York, 
Manhattan Opera House, Feb. 13; Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., Feb. 16; Massey Music 
Hall, Toronto, Canada, Feb. 18; Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, Feb. 20; Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Feb. 22; Studebaker The- 
ater, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 26; Opera House, De- 

troit, Mich., Feb. 27. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 23. 
Boston, Feb. 12, 18 


Boston Opera Company 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and 19; Washington, Feb. 21; Toronto, Feb. 22; 
New York, Feb. 24; Brooklyn, Feb. 25; New 
York, Feb. 26; Hartford, Feb. 28; 
March 3; Boston, March 4 and 5s. 

Brooklyn Arion Singing Society 


Cambridge, 

Providence, R. I., 
Feb. 15. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Feb. 
18 and 19; Indianapolis, Feb. 7; Columbus, Ohio, 
Feb. 28; Cincinnati, March 4 and 5. 

Flonsaley Quartet—Chicago, Feb. 12; Faribault, 
Minn., Feb. 14; Madison, Feb. 15; Grand Rapids, 
Feb. 17; Chicago, Feb. 19; Milwaukee, Feb. 21; 
South Bend, Ind., Feb. 22: Buffalo, Feb. 24; 
Oberlin, Feb. Toronto, Feb. 26; New York, 
March 1; Boston, March 3. 

Hartford Symphony Orchestra—Hartford, Feb. 28. 

Kneisel Quartet—New York, Feb. 15; Boston, Feb. 
21, 22 and 25 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Brooklyn, Feb. 13 

Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 22. 

Mead Quartet, Olive 
York, Feb. 23. 

Minneapolis Symphony 
Feb. 18; March 4. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York, Feb. 

2. 


Mendelssohn Hall, New 


Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


People’s Symphony Society—New York, Feb. 22 
and 25. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 14, 
16, 18, 19 and 21; Wilmington, Del., Feb. 23; 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25, 26 and 28; Philadelphia, 
March 2, 4 and 5s. 

Phiiharmonic Society—New York, Feb. 13, 17 
and 18; New Haven, Feb. 23; New York, Feb. 


7; St. Feb. 28; New York, March 1 


27; 
and 4. 

Philharmonic Trio 

Pittsburg Orchestra 
Toronto, Feb. 21 and 22. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, Feb. 12. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 3 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, Feb 
13; Brooklyn, Feb. 18; New York, Feb. 20, 22 


Louis, 


Brooklyn, Feb. Ig. 
Pittsburg, Feb. 18 and 19; 


and 27, March 1. 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 14 
and 21. 


Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—New York, 
Feb. 12; Brooklyn, Feb. 26, March 





Tetrazzini Sings Over Telephone to 
Sick Girl 


Over the telephone, to a little friend of 
hers, who is ill, Mme. Tetrazzini sang the 
mad scene from “Lucia” Sunday afternoon, 
February 6. The diva’s special audience 
was Rosemarie Cathcart, of California, 
whom she met in San Francisco and who 
has been unable to go to the opera to 
hear her. It took about twenty minutes 
to sing the aria, and telephone girls all 
over the town rejoiced at the opportunity 
afforded to share in the melody 





Frank L. Farrell, pianist, a pupil of Les 
chetizky and Godowsky, was heard in an 


enjoyable recital in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Norwich, Conn., on the evening of January 
26. The program included numbers by 
Haydn, Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin, Ru- 
binstein and Liszt, and Mr. Farrell was 
recalled a number of times after each piece. 
As an encore he finally added Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske.” 





GENIUS OF PERGOLESI 


An Estimate of the Italian Composer by 
an English Critic 


A critical and biographical essay on the 
composer Pergolesi (1710-1736) is contrib- 
uted to a recent number of the London 
Musical News by Herbert Antcliff. Mr. 
Antcliff estimates Pergolesi’s genius in the 
following terms: 

“His posthumous fame has been infinitely 
greater than any he enjoyed in his life 
time, and he is recognized as one of the 
most original and graceful composers of 
all time. He did more than any other one 
man to promote the form of opera which 
obtained from his own day to the death 
of Weber. Were further proof of his 
greatness in this respect required, it would 
be afforded by the fact that the work 
which effected the revolution was in point 
of size and individual character hardly to 
be classed as an operetta, but rather as a 
drawing-room comedy with musical num 
bers, ‘La Serva Padrona,’ a short and 
humorous, not to say farcical, play for two 
solo voices, string quartet and continuo, 
and was, with similar compositions of the 
kind, made to wile away the tedium of 
the intervals between the acts of an opera 
or parts of a sacred work. 

“Where Pergolesi excelled most was in 
his command of the art of design and ex- 
pression. It is interesting and instructive 
to notice his anticipations of the ideas of 
modern composers in these matters. In his 
two sonatas, which were published in Lon- 
don some forty years after his death, for 
instance, one subject is made to serve for 
several movements. This unity of design 
did not, however, prevent him from obtain- 
ing a greater variety of effect than might 
be expected from the narrow scope of his 
works and the necessarily limited number 
composed during his short life. He sur- 
passed all his contemporaries in these mat 
ters, and led to a fuller development in 
the work of his successors. The idiom of 
his works, too, is quite as modern as that 
of Handel, while forming a pleasant con- 
trast in style and nationality to that of the 
great Saxon. 

“The strength of Pergolesi’s work may be 
fairly gauged by remembering that in his 
own day and country it attracted the atten- 
tion, if not the support, of the most earnest 
students and critics; in France, nearly a 
century later, Chateaubriand and Villarosa 
thought it worth while to hold and express 
opposite views upon it; and to-day, rather 
than declining in popularity, it is making 
its way to a greater recognition as that of 
a world genius. Truly, a remarkable rec- 
ord for the work of a youth of six-and- 
twenty.” 


“Father of American Grand Opera.” 
A statement that Henry F, Gillig is the 
“father of grand opera” in America is 
combatted by Mrs. Christine Hope, of No. 
879 Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, who claims 
that the distinction of bringing grand opera 
to this country belongs to her dead father, 
Ferdinand Palma, formerly of Naples, 
Italy. Mrs. Hope says that, in 1845, her 
father erected the Opera House on Cham- 
bers street, New York, and that, in this 
theater, he first introduced grand opera to 
America. He brought over from Europe 
some of the best singers of that time, but 
lost a fortune in the undertaking. 

Richard Strauss conducted the first per- 
formance of his “Elektra” in The Hague 
recently 


DIVA ELECTRIFIES 
COLUMBUS AUDIENCE 


Cheers and Waving Handkerchiefs 
for Tetrazzini—Pepito 
Arriola’s Concert 


Cotumsus, Feb. 5.—Last Monday night 
Pepito 
turn engagement here at Memorial Hall—a 
Altenheim. The 


audience was largely made up of the people 


Ariola, the boy pianist, filled a re- 


benefit concert for the 


who had heard him a month or two ago, 
warmly applauding the little artist who so 
completely won them then. Those who 
came to know him in the several days which 
he spent here before were fascinated with 
the childish “grown-upness” of the boy. He 
played beautifully, 

Never since Lhévinne came first to Co- 
lumbus and drew from our generally less 
responsive audiences “Ahs!” and “Ohs!” 
and other cheering noises that burst from 
impulse, have we heard the spontaneous 
cheers, the “bravos,” etc., and seen the 
‘*kerchiefs wave as they did last night at 
the Tetrazzini concert. The diva herself 
electrified her audience—her great range, 
her tone, her fine style and beautiful ap 


pearance—causing an outburst. A close 
second to her was Orville Harrold, tenor, 
who surprised many beyond measure by the 


beauty of his voice, This was the best 
supported star that we have heard. Mr. 
Harrold was wonderful, and Giovanni 
Polese, baritone, and Bertha Soyer, mezzo- 
soprano, were all thoroughly enjoyed and 
found hosts of deep admirers. Gaetano 
Scognamiglio was a real power as accom- 
panist and Paul Henneburg played one 
obbligato on the flute acceptably. 

Last evening at the University Chapel the 
February twilight concert delighted a large 


audience. The chapel was taxed to its 
full capacity. Edna Paine’ Fenimore, 
pianist, and Oley Speaks, baritone, were 


the performers, and the program was given 
under the direction of Grace Hamilton 
Morrey. Mrs. Fenimore played five num 
bers in thoroughly fine style. Mr. Speaks 
sang a group of his own songs, playing his 
own accompaniments, and another group of 
other composers, He responded to two 
encores. Thomas §, Callis played part of 
his accompaniments, 

Marie Hertenstein sailed a week ago for 
Germany, where she will continue to study 
and teach. Roswitha Smith, one of her 
pupils, went with her, to remain a year 
Miss Hertenstein is one of the most talented 
pianists Columbus can claim i ao 





si) WURLITZER 


THE BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC HOUSE 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 
$30" violin outfits, only $50; 


« 


20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 

25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare_opportunities in Bann InstTrRv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everythin musical. Kasy monthly [pepesente. Sheet 
Music an Emerton + books at 
FRE qnow catal ogue of Musica! Instruments 

jn supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a nd sisce of new music Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
C7 Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 


375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 
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An important aid 
in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study: the 
Masterpieces of music sung by 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, 
Melba, Plancon, 
and Tetrazzini make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 
Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Vicwor Records. 


the world’s 


Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 





12-inch, $3. 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 


America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 











the Worlds Best 
Piano 


Lenten Wm. Knabe & Co. Paris 


Berlin New York . St. Petersburg 
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lhe Oldest in America, the Best in the World 
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‘*THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
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EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Anrtistic Standard 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 














CINCINNATi NEW YORK CHICAGO 








For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place New York 
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Henry F. Miller sare St erling 





Made in CONCERT CRANDS, 
PIANOS | Piano and Player Piano Construction. PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIRA 
ee NR RA | DERBY, CONN. sae aad Sache caine 








ve Ma lOwin Piano 


Geend Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis sqoe 


Beautiful quality” of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 
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The Ketinin Compare 














442 West 4th Strect, CINCINNATI 








} represents 
the higher 


ideals in| | SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 














Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. B R ; P JANOS MADE IN BOSTON ue nia MTT & EXON, acta 
BOSTON ESTABLISHED C.H. DITSON& CO, | | THE smitH & Nixon Piano co. 





10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 











“<< Strich @ Zeidler Piano. 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 








140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES 
Warerooms: 


27 Union S HMeblin & Sons Send for 


New Yor Orand and Inverted Grand Pianos “News? At 


Catalogue 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable imp1ovements than all others 
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